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OF THE POOR. 


Zz 
IMPROVEMENTS NOW PRACTICABLE. 


Ir in the midst of the excitement which has suddenly grown up with 
regard to the dwellings of the poor; if in the crowd of gigantic 
remedies which are suggested ; if from visions of perfect homes such 
as one hopes may be realised some day, any one cares to turn to the 
consideration of measures of practical improvement which are now 
possible, and of steps which can immediately be taken towards the 
goal we all desire, this article may interest them. But it may be 
clearly stated at once that it embodies no scheme for suddenly pro- 
viding perfect homes. Neither does it contemplate for a moment 
the disastrous policy of attempting to supply by the aid of the 
community a necessary of life (such as lodging is) for the working 
classes, 

It seems dreadful to think that, with the public mind in a 
state of wild excitement, we may have schemes actually proposed 
which would be in effect to restore the old Poor Law system; to 
enable the improvident to throw the burden of his support upon the 
provident ; by supplying houses at the cost of the public to tempt up 
to London a still larger number of migrants from the agricultural 
districts; and, what is worse, to undermine still further the dignified. 
position of the working men of England, who have hitherto assumed 
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that the support of their families was to depend on their labour, 
their self-control, their wisdom, and their thrift. 

Moreover, a Government or municipality can pay for nothing 
except by levying taxes. The question therefore resolves itself into 
one of how the work will be best and most cheaply done. Almost 
all public bodies do things expensively; neither do they seem fitted 
to supply the various wants of numbers of people in a perceptive and 
economical way. 

Working men may be sure’ that neither Government nor any 
other public body can take care of their children as they can 
themselves. The cost of all things must be paid, and no pay- 
ment brings so much effort as that rigidly demanded by the tax- 
gatherer, none gives so little pleasure in the result, for none meets 
less the various needs and desires of him who uses what is provided. 
Let working people fit themselves for better wages, and ask for them; 
let them go where work is plenty, and choose the work for which 
there is a demand; never let them accept arate in aid of wages, 
whether in the form of houses, or of anything else. That which is 
supplied on a large scale gratuitously, or partially so, rarely meets 
their wants. Contrast the medical relief given by the Poor Law, or 
even by the hospital, with that provided when men pay their own 
doctor or choose him from the staff of a provident dispensary. 
Contrast the workhouse dole with the wages earned, and then 
decide which is best ; for, depend on it, both cannot be had. What- 
ever necessary of life is supplied under cost price on a large scale in 
the present state of the labour market in London will inevitably 
soon be deducted from wages. 

Feeling sure that this is so, I dismiss all consideration of schemes 
which depend on sums voted by Government or municipality, except 
such as may still be required for sweeping away old abuses, that 
neither Government nor municipality ought to have allowed to grow 
up, and I will try to state what can now be done to improve the homes 
of the poor. I am by no means in the despondent frame of mind which 
seems to prevail just now, and I will endeavour to show, by figures 
generally known and accepted, that my hope is firmly based. 

If heroic remedies are dismissed as unadvisable, no one can expect 
to immediately transfer families from homes such as those lately 
described in newspapers into ideal homes. For those to whom this 
thought is painful, there is this consolation: supposing we could 
so arrange all outward things as to re-house them, the people 
themselves are not fit to be so moved, and can only very gradually 
become so. So vital a truth is this, so inextricably does it colour all 
schemes affecting them, that it ought to form the chief subject of any 
article now written ; but, for the moment, the public is so entirely 
engrossed with the side of the question as it relates to houses, land- 
lords, and rents, that it seems useless to dwell on it. Any one who 
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cares to know what my experience on this subject has been, can see it 
in my little book, of which Macmillan is just bringing out a new 
edition. I only refer here to this branch of the subject to comfort 
those who, now the dark veil is lifted which hid from them 
the sight of the miserable homes which exist, long to think that at 
once these could be exchanged for such as they would like to sée 
their poorer neighbours in. 

But now suppose that, by waving a wand, you could suddenly 
arrange that all the families which you have pictured to yourself, as 
you read the newspaper descriptions, could have their homes thus far 
changed: that every foul drain should be put in order; that the 
old water-butts and neglected cisterns could be done away with, and 
the water-supply should be good, abundant, and easily accessible ; that 
all those damp, dank kitchens should be emptied; that every room 
should be dry ; that the tiny, fixed windows should give place to large 
ones opening top aud bottom; that the rickety staircase up which 
you grope in the dark should widen itself, and become a firm, clean 
stone one ; that the free air should blow up and down it; that every 
bit of rotten plaster and board should be made new; that the stifling 
wall blocking out light from the back rooms should be pushed back 
many a foot; and the narrow court in front widened; that you could 
give a common laundry to the tenants, and clear all the back yards 
of the dirty and crowded rooms which have been built out over 
them, and make the space into a playground for the children—that 
you could do all this without raising the tenants’ rents a penny, nay, 
that you could probably reduce their rents 6d. or so a week. Would 
you care to do it ? 

I ask, because all this is possible now. Courts in various parts of 
London show it; balance sheets of buildings which have been thus 
altered show it; the figures quoted by Lord Salisbury with regard to 
the building societies show it. Would you care to do all this? I 
repeat ; because, if you answer, ‘ No, not in the least, if I cannot give 
to every poor family three rooms each,’ then your problem is much 
more difficult. I will not say it is hopeless but will you not at least 
grant me that the one step is worth something, especially if I show 
you, as I hope to do, that it will not at all prevent your taking the 
second step whenever it seems possible? Only you must be careful 
to select plans for buildings in which the number of rooms taken 
may be settled from time to time as it seems best. I will explain 
what I mean presently. First let us deal with the question of cost. 

I asked a large number of clergy and other workers in the East End 
the other day what rents they considered the unsanitary and worst rooms 
in their districts fetched. Some answered 3s., some answered 3s. 6d. 
I wanted to know what they would say : some people quoteeven higher 
rents. I should myself have said 3s. to 4s. for large rooms, or 28. 6d. 
for small. The rooms which I know in model dwellings paying fair 
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percentage—light, clean, dry, thoroughly healthy, with laundry and play- “« 
ground—rarely exceed 3s, and are very often cheaper. Surely as far as it, 
the financial problem is concerned there is no difficulty in entirely alter- act 
ing the whole character of the room and the house, and yet supplying 
the better article at the same price—-might we not say at a less price ? at 
Take the figures quoted by Lord Salisbury. He says the Peabody abc 
Trustees supply rooms at an average of 48. 4d. for two, that is 2s. 2d, ih 
for one. They, however, pay only 3 per cent.; suppose we add one- blo 
third to the rental, which is more, of course, than would be needed to eve 
raise the percentage to 4 per cent, as this would increase the whole bui 
incomings by one-third, and the interest is only a part+-I do not know not 
how large a part---of their outgoings. That would raise the rental to Ha 
2s. 11d.a room, a lower rent than that of rooms in the terrible houses ing 
we hope to sweep away. But this rental may be still further reduced, roc 
The Peabody Trustees have spent, we are told, 75/. per room on pla 
buildings ; while the Industrial Dwellings Co. have only required 511. owe 
a room, and a block has been to my knowledge built by others lately hav 
at under 50/. per room. This reduces the cost by one-third, leaving ar 
a good margin for higher interest, or lower rental than 2s. 11d., far 
whichever is deemed advisable. Again the Peabody Trustees have the 
thought it well to build no shops. This restriction need not be fol- is 1 
lowed by others. In central situations, and in those inhabited by for 
numbers of the poor, such as the site cleared in Whitecross Street, the wo! 
ground floors might have been utilised for warehouses or shops ata anc 
high rental, which would have allowed the upper floors to be let ata 
lower rental, or to raise the percentage, whichever may be thought best. ma 
‘Yes,’ say some of the objectors, ‘ but these results are obtained ten 
by those who build on land obtained under the Artisans’ Dwellings pec 
Act, at heavy cost to the rates.’ obj 
Now, first, let us notice that the cost of that land has been enhanced the 
by the expense of sweeping away old abuses, which are surely a very cor 
fair charge on the rates ; secondly, that a part of the cost has been due mo 
to delay, and tocumbrous machinery. What would be thought of men sar 
of business who did as the Metropolitan Board of Works has, I believe, af 
done—declared that they could not consider what they were going to the 
erect on the ground till it was cleared, and who, when it was cleared, nea 
left it a year or two vacant? Thirdly, let us remember that, in es- 
timating the cost, no set-off is usually made for the immensely it. 
increased return from the rise in assessed value. Sir S. Waterlow abl 
says that on the Bethnal Green estate, on which they cleared away fan 
166 houses, the rateable value of which had been 1,227/. a year, In 
the buildings substituted would be rated at 9,500/. The capitalised tio! 
income at twenty years’ purchase amounts to 41,360I., which is equal 
to the value of the land.' The same kind of increase would accrue in eal 
dees 


? See Annual Report of proceedings at half-yearly meeting of Industrial Dwell- 
ings Company, August 1880. 
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many sites cleared under the Act. It is true that the cost is thrown 
on the metropolitan rates, and the return comes to the local vestry ; 
it, however, affects London ratepayers, and ought to be taken into 
account. 

But, independently of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, land can be had 
at ordinary prices which allow of rooms being let at the prices quoted 
above. I have always rebuilt on land obtained in the open market, and 
{have several rooms let at 2s., and many at 2s. 9d. each, and these in 
blocks paying 5 per cent. net interest cn the capital. It will, how- 
ever, be truly urged that though there are good rooms in model 
buildings of all kinds to be had at less than 3s. a room, yet they can- 
not be hadsingly. That appears to me the main point to dwell on now. 
Had the plans for buildings on sites cleared under the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Act been made with separate rooms, instead of suites of passage 
rooms, the complaint would not now be made that none of those dis- 
placed had been re-accommodated. On the contrary, entirely avoiding 
overcrowding, a very large proportion indeed of the very poor might 
have been admitted.? There are a great many large families in such 
a population, but every one has not a large family! And there is, so 
far as I know, in new buildings erected, hardly any accommodation for 
the small family that wants one room—the single room, as a rule, 
is built for widows or widowers. Again, no provision has been made 
for the numerous very poor families who have one son or daughter at 
work, who can pay for a second little room, but not for all the appli- 
ances usually placed in model tenements. 

Great care should be taken to reduce the cost of building and 
maintenance, and to diminish chances of disease, especially if the in- 
tention is to try to house a more ignorant and destructive class of 
people, unaccustomed to the use of even simple appliances. These 
objects may be attained by not carrying the watér and drains all over 
the building ; these cannot be supervised so well unless they are more 
concentrated and more simply arranged than they usually are in 
model dwellings. The water should be on every floor, but not neces- 
sarily in every tenement. It is no hardship for tenants to carry water 
a few yards on a level passage or balcony. The closets should be on 
the stairs, and a vertical drain should descend from them, not going 
near any room. 

There should be a large number of separate rooms. I have heard 
it urged against the construction of such rooms that it is unadvis- 
able to perpetuate the homes consisting of single rooms; that every 
family ought to have two, and that we should aim at providing them. 
I most heartily agree ; but it does not seem to me that the construc- 
tion of blocks necessarily let in two- and three-roomed tenements is 


? Iam dealing now with the question entirely as one of finance and of space ; 
whether the habits of the people would have permitted landlords to admit them into 
decent houses is another matter, with which I do not propose to deal here. 
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leading so straight to the desired end as the building of rooms which 
can be let separately, such as those drawn on the accompanying 
little plan. The two- and three-roomed tenements look hopelessly 
dear and unattainable to the labourer or costermonger; he never 
goes near them, but shrinks away into some back court or alley. 
But offer him one large room separable into compartments by curtains 
or screens, such as he has been accustomed to, with space for him 
to feel at ease and to gather in his friends, charge him the same rent 
as he has been used to pay, let him get at home there, and then, 
when first his boy or his girl, at about thirteen years old, goes to 
work, and he feels that a little more money is coming in weekly, 
urge him, as the very best thing he can do, to take a nice cheap 
little room next to his own and opening out of the same lobby, and 
you will find there is hardly one man out of twenty who will not 
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take your advice, even if he has to give up a pot of beer or two, 
or give his children fewer pence for sweets on Sunday. 

So, at least, I have found ; every court I ever bought has been 
a one-roomed court, and many a happy, pleasant little one-roomed 
home I know now; but, for all that, I have few one-roomed tenements 
when I look round after some years of work. By experience in the 
old houses one learns how to build new ones to fit the poorer people. 

It will be noticed in looking at the little plan above that the im- 
portant point is simple enough. A common stone-staircase leads toa 
balcony, from which little lobbies run. From each of these lobbies 
open three rooms. A family can take one, two, or three of these, as 
the tenant and landlord may agree. Depend on it, if houses were 
built like this, a great many poor would come into them. Again, it 
is a great point to make the rooms of different sizes. Whatever may 
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be the case with the more well-to-do artisan, our labourers do not want 
a bedroom and sitting-room each of the same size: they want a com- 
fortable-sized living-room, in which they live and sleep, and a much 
smaller room or rooms so soon as either son or daughter need separa- 
tion. In one block we have even rooms at 1s. 3d., quite small, but 
invaluable, either to let with a larger room or for an old widow, light, 
airy, and with a fireplace, but quite tiny. 

How cheaply rooms built in the way above described can be built 
must depend on many circumstances, in a great degree upon the 
care and economy used in building and management. It is clear 
from the figures quoted that they can be let even cheaper than the 
unsanitary rooms in back courts. My own opinion is that they could 
be let at a price which would enable a labourer to take a second room 
whenever his children began to grow up. One step on a thoroughly 
sound footing, and which did not involve any charitable or rate-sup- 
ported scheme, would seem to me incomparably better than any 
which should begin the downward course to a rate in aid of wages. 
Depend on it, if blocks such as I describe were multiplied, if the 
existing laws for demolition were put in force, if sanitary inspection 
were stricter, the present difficulty would be to a large extent over- 
come. )35; 
It need hardiy be pointed out that any suggestion of the pos- 
sibility of schemes supported or assisted by public money entirely 
postpones any extension of that healthy independent action on the 
part of those societies or individuals who have helped the working 
people by meeting their wants on a remunerative basis. It will be 
impossible for those who cannot risk the possibility of their capital 
being wholly lost to embark any more of it in undertakings which 
may be suddenly rendered unremunerative by being undersold by rate- 
or State-supported buildings. And if any one should answer that 
these societies have hitherto done little for the very poor, it may be 
answered that it is not many years ago since the idea that building 
for artisans could be remunerative was scouted as chimerical. It 
was long treated as hopeless; then a few persons found out how such 
buildings could be made to pay; then many recognised it; now the 
ordinary builder knows it well. The same process has to be gone 
through before it is realised that houses for poorer tenants also will 
pay. A little patience, a little energy, conscientious economy as to 
detail, will prove it possible to provide for this class also on a remu- 
nerative footing. Only do not let those unaccustomed to the habits 
of the people sit at home and imagine what a poor man’s family 
requires, but let experienced people supply the real needs first. The 
suite of rooms, the complication of drains, the expensive plan of carry- 
ing the water everywhere, the coal-cellar to hold a ton of coals, 
are some of them very nice: they are admirable for the mechanic 
who knows how to use them; they may be added in time, but they 
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are not essential to health, they are costly, and they are not for a 
moment to be set in comparison with homes on an independent basis, 

It is interesting to hear of the scheme for Sanitary Aid Commit- 
tees. Their action might be helpful in getting vestries to put the 
Sanitary Acts in force with regard to large and small matters; but 
those gentlemen who can join the vestries themselves will be in a far 
more powerful and more recognised position. In order to overlook 
the smaller matters I hope the regular district-visitors may be en- 
couraged to become the visitors for the Sanitary Aid Committees. It 
would seem unadvisable to create a new staff of visitors for a special 
object, seeing how many organisations are already working in the 
homes of the people, and how much better it is to have the inspection 
that. of a friend naturally going in and out of the house. It is most 
important to give the existing visitors definite work, and to make 
use of their frequent visits. The poor are very naturally getting 
impatient of the numerous unattached visitors who go among them, 
unless, indeed, they are reconciled by the gift of shillings, a practice 
of all others the most demoralising. The sanitary visitor who only 
goes occasionally will, moreover, have no chance of keeping the 
tenants up to their own duties, which is certainly at least half the 
battle. It is important for visitors to remember, too, that whatever 
is said to tenants as to requirements from their landlords should be 
well within the law ; tenants have a right to give up their rooms, or 
to stay there and to require that things which the law orders should 
be done, but they have no right to follow advice such as one visitor 
gave them, I see—that they should remain and not pay rent! 

Sanitary Aid visitors, if they have tact and judgment, will be very 
useful, but they will find themselves in a much weaker position 
than those working in houses where they represent the landlord, who, 
therefore, can not only remonstrate with the tenant, or incite the 
vestry to action so far as the law allows it, but can in the last resort 
dismiss the tenant if his habits are persistently dirty or destructive 
—a power which rarely need be exercised, but is silently felt, whose 
duty takes them naturally into every room weekly, and who can 
erder repairs or improvements when they deem fit. For the large 
number of courts not so cared for, the visits of sanitary aid visitors 
would be very valuable. But visitors would be incomparably more 
useful if they would train themselves to undertake the management of 
houses, and collect rent in them for a landlord—be he rich or poor, so 
that he be good—thus obtaining a regular position and getting to know 
their tenants well. It may be more difficult work: it will be much 
more thorough. 

For in the long run it will be found, when this burst of excite- 
ment is over, that, without training these poorest people, no improve- 
ment in their houses will be of much avail. Read the most harrow- 
ing description of the worst courts, and notice how many of the 
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sorrows would not be remedied by cheap, good houses; watch the 
people, and think what they would make of those good houses if they 
had them to-morrow ; and then realise that the problem before you is 
far more difficult than the financial one; that it is more complicated 
than that of building; that you will have, before you can raise these 
very poorest, to help them to become better in themselves. Neither 
despair, nor hurry, but set to work with the steady purpose of one 
who knows that God is on his side, and that though He bids us work 
while it is called to-day, yet the great Husbandman is patient. 


Octavia HI. 
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Il. 
THE MISCHIEF OF STATE AID. 


Tue sudden manifestation of public feeling in regard to the domi- 
ciliary condition of large portions of the working classes in our cities 
and great towns, and specially in London, is one of the healthiest 
signs of modern times. It is strange that this feeling has lain so 
long dormant, for the disclosure of the evil was made more than 
forty years ago, and ever since that date, the efforts of individuals, 
companies and associations have been unremitting to proclaim 
the mischief, to devise remedies, and, in some instances, to apply 
them. 

The first effort on record was, perhaps, that of the Metropolitan 
Association, better known, from the services of its secretary, as Mr. 
Gatcliffe’s Society. Had this society been supported as it deserved 
to be, it would have removed much evil, and prevented a great deal 
more. The ‘ Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes ’ followed very closely ; its object was not to accommodate the 
people on a large scale—such an undertaking would have been far 
beyond the power of a simple committee. It had in view the erec- 
tion of model dwellings for all the varieties and grades of industrial 
life; it desired to show, in the buildings that it raised, what was 
necessary for the comfort, health, and decency of the inmates, and 
also the lowest figure at which’ the structures could be provided, and 
the rents imposed, consistently with a moderate, though fair, return of 
interest on the capital expended. 

And it had another view: it wished to prove that, in such 
amelioration, the moral were almost equal to the physical benefits ; 
and that, while numbers would decline or abuse the boon extended 
to them, many would accept it joyfully, and turn it to good ac- 
count. 

The issue has been as was expected—and doubtless all the several 
associations, and all private individuals engaged in a similar career, 
would now, if called upon, give this testimony to the same happy 
results in their own particulars. 

Why these most satisfactory and unquestionable experiments 
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have failed hitherto to rouse the public sympathy, and why, even 
now, when attention is stirred, they are so little considered, it is 
difficult to understand, except in the words of Tacitus: ‘ Natura 
tamen infirmitatis humane, tardiora sunt remedia quam mala. It 
is certainly not from want of advice or inventive power. New pro- 
jects are given to the world every day; and while we admire the 
zeal of so many, and rejoice in it, there is a danger that all may 
be lost in such a rapid and almost angry succession of conflicting 
opinions. 

Hitherto we have done too little; there is now a fear that in some 
respects we may do too much. 

There is a loud cry, from many quarters, for the Government of 
the country to undertake this mighty question ; and any one who 
sets himself against such an opinion is likely to incur much rebuke 
and condemnation. Beitso. But if the State is to be summoned 
not only to provide houses for the labouring classes, but also to supply 
such dwellings at nominal rents, it will, while doing something on 
behalf of their physical condition, utterly destroy their moral ener- 
gies. It will,.in fact, be an official proclamation that, without any 
efforts of their own, certain portions of the people shall enter into 
the enjoyment of many good things, altogether at the expense of 
others. The State is bound, in a case such as this, to give every 
facility by law and enabling statutes; but the work itself should 
be founded, and proceed, on voluntary effort, for which there is in the 
country an adequate amount of wealth, zeal, and intelligence. 

As an instance of enabling statutes on this subject there may be 
quoted the provisions of 14 & 15 Vict. chap. 34, passed in the year 
1851. Here it will be observed that no more power is given than 
a permission to raise money on the security of the rates. The rents 
would be fixed at an amount sufficient to meet the interest on the 
loan, and a payment also for the gradual reduction of the debt. The 
working classes would be greatly aided thereby, inasmuch as the Act 
would do for them what they could not possibly do for themselves. 
It has never been brought into general operation; and probably by 
reason of the well-known and prevalent dislike to incur an immediate 
outlay with a view to a future economy. But Parliament has herein 
affirmed the principle of such action. 

The statistics of one of the societies already mentioned, * The 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes,’ will 
prove that these efforts may be made on true commercial principles, 
with a moderate rent from the inmates of the dwellings, and a fair 
return to the proprietors. 

Ist. Dyott Street House, for 104 single men. The rents are paid 
weekly, not nightly: 2s. 9d. and 3s. 3d. for the week. 
2nd. This payment gives to each a separate sleeping apartment, 
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supply of linen, gas, use of coffee-room, kitchen, fire, and a locker 
also. 

Streatham Street, for families (houses with galleries). The 
highest rent 7s. 6d. per week—three rooms and all domestic con- 
veniences of every kind. Lowest, 4s. 6d. per week, with like offices, 
and also use of wash-house, coppers, &c. 

Basement, highest rent 4s. per week—two rooms; lowest, 2s. 9d, 
per week, one room. 

The gas is on each gallery, basement, &c., from which no doubt 
many of the tenants enjoy an advantage, the lamps in many cases 
being opposite their windows. Water included. 

Dyott Street. The percentage on the outlay from profits received 
returns 3;, percent. The land on which the house stands was bought. 

Streatham Street Houses. The percentage on the outlay aver- 
ages 43 per cent. The land on a lease at 501. a year. 

Hull Model Buildings, (Kingston-upon-Hull). Families, 32; 
rents from 2s. 10d., 3s., 3s. 3d., 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. ; 104 individuals. 
The first amount is for two rooms, the last four for three rooms, with 
scullery, larder, and every domestic convenience in each. The percent- 
age about the same. 

The reader will observe that the many conveniences, included here 
under the rent, reduce it, in fact, below the sum indicated by the 
figures. 

It is not necessary to encumber this paper with many such details. 
The instances given are representative instances, and the conductors 
of similar institutions would report, no doubt, that they had arrived 
at similar successes. 

The rents of most of those horrible tenements which are now 
the subject of public consideration, are enormously high, and, though 
it is true that they are paid, it must not be assumed that they are 
paid with ease. The excess of rent is met by a proportionate abate- 
ment in the purchase of food, fuel, and clothing; were the rents, 
owing toa removal of a number of the inmates, brought down to one- 
half, the proprietors would still enjoy an unholy profit, and the people 
themselves so removed might obtain for 2s. 6d. a week, or a little 
more, that real comfort and accommodation which they now obtain 
only in name, for four or five shillings. 

It has been asserted that improved houses, with all necessary 
arrangements for health and decency, improve the moral and physical 
energies of the inmates. This is true; they are more lively, more 
vigorous, more happy. They do more work, and they do it better 
and cheerfully; their industry is not crushed by a pestilential atmo- 
sphere ; they have, it may be stated on the authority of the old Board 
of Health, fewer doctors’ bills to pay; they save full twenty days of 
forced idleness every year, the necessary result of sheer exhaustion, 
which saving, at 2s. a day, of wages, (it should stand at that figure, 
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and not at 1s. 6d.), shows an increased income of forty shillings, in 
aid of the rent for their better dwellings. 

The writer of this article, speaking to a woman who had been 
transferred from filth and misery to cleanliness and comfort, received 
for answer to a question how she liked her new house, ‘ Why, you see,’ 
said she, ‘I likes it much, for, somehow or other, I now seem to keep 
what I earns.’ It is a picturesque remark, and contains much more 
than is conveyed by the words alone. Thousands, no doubt, similarly 
relieved, would give a similar reply. 

The whole affair is a question of money; and, though it may be 
called Utopian to entertain the hope of raising an adequate amount, 
it is nevertheless permissible to consider the form in which it might 
be asked for, and, if obtained, the mode of distribution. 

Were a central committee formed in the city of London, con- 
sisting of gentlemen of power, wealth, and influence, who would 
undertake to organise such a movement, form local committees (for 
local committees there must be in the several districts), and issue 
an appeal, there would be in the present day—few can doubt it—a 
ready and ample response. These gentlemen would determine how 
far they could proceed without new legislation; though additional 
laws, if required at all, would be required rather for the completion, 
than for the commencement, of the work. 

Meanwhile the powers already in existence should be called into 
operation. They are far greater than most people are aware of. 
‘It would be a good thing ’—the quotation is from a letter written by 
a most learned and able lawyer—‘if the Local Government Board 
would issue a summary or handy-book, expressed in simple language 
of the laws relating to the building of houses, to nuisances in relation 
to health, and to the powers of local authorities. Iam sure such a 
book would be more useful than much legislation.’ It would, indeed, 
be a very good thing if the Board would so do, and add moreover its 
injunctions for immediate attention to such counsel. 

Vestries have enormous authority. All vestries are not alike. 
Though some, from a variety of reasons, are utterly motionless, others 
are better, and require only some external pressure to rouse them to 
action. 

The medical officers of health, by whomsoever appointed, should 
be removable only with the consent of the Secretary of State. This 
point may, perhaps, require the intervention of Parliament, but it is 
an indispensable provision. 

These tenements should be subjected, in many respects, to the 
inspection of the police, in the same way as the common lodging- 
houses, Against this arrangement it has been urged that ‘every 
man’s house is his castle,’ and that the privacy of the dwellings of 
the very poorest is as dear to them as to the rich. If this argument 
be admitted in the case of one or more rooms occupied by a single 
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family, it cannot be urged in the case of a room occupied by more 
than one family. Such a room has acquired the character of a 
common lodging-house, and is affected by all the moral and physical 
evils: that ravaged those miserable abodes before they were brought 
under police regulations. 

The effects of such activity alone would speedily be visible; and 
though very far short of what is to be accomplished, would give much 
alleviation to many of the people. 

Should private bounty and private zeal be insufficient for the 
great issue now sought, it might then be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to interpose, and use the money of the State for the improve- 
ment of the domiciliary condition of some portions of the labouring 
classes by placing them in new homes’ at eleemosynary rents; but 
such interposition must not take place until every effort has been 
made, every expedient exhausted, and indisputable proof given that, 
if the State does not do the work, it will never be done at all. 

The mischief of it would be very serious, it would assume many 
menacing forms, and be of wide extent. It would, besides being a 
kind of legal pauperization, give a ‘ heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment’ to the spirit of healthy thrift now rising among the people. 
The statements of the last few years, compared with those that pre- 
ceded them, show an improvement that is almost marvellous in the 
habits of the population. The wise and considerate measures to give 
facilities for the investment of savings, specially those introduced at 
the Post Office by Mr. Fawcett and his predecessors, are greatly 
changing the character of the English nation, generally regarded, 
hitherto, as that of the most wasteful in Europe. 

But much of the old spirit remains, and, under the influence of bad 
example, it would regain its ascendency. A dialogue between the 
writer and a peasant lad, in receipt of good wages, will illustrate 
this assertion : 

‘ You are young, strong, getting a round sum every week for your 
labour ; you have no one to provide for but yourself. Why not lay by 
a little? It will enable you to marry, get on in the world, and per- 
haps be quite independent ; but if you do otherwise, you may fall into 
poverty.’ 

‘ My money is mine, and I’ve a right to spend it as I like, and if 
the worst come to the worst, there’s the work’us.’ 

‘ Exactly so: no one denies your right to do as you like; but you 
have no right to spend other people’s money, which you do by going 
into the workhouse after having so sadly squandered your own.’ 

This sentiment, it is to be feared, is still the sentiment of 
thousands, nay, tens of thousands, in this country; nor will it be ex- 
pelled, or modified, by the gigantic hints, given in speeches and 
pamphlets, of the depth and extent of State-benevolence. 

It is a melancholy system that tends to debase a large mass of the 
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people to the condition of a nursery, where the children look to 
father and mother, and do nothing for themselves. 

These are simply the speculations of a single individual ; and many 
will, of course, reject his conclusions ; nor would he have obtruded them 
on general notice, had he not thought that he also might, among the 
multitude of contributors to the public knowledge, give here, as else- 
where, the result of many years of labour and investigation. 


SHAFTESBURY. 


PosTScRIPT. 


The writer has just read the Inaugural Address by Mr. Giffen, on 
the progress of the working classes, given in the Times of November 21. 
He ventures to express a hearty concurrence with th statements in 
that admirable paper. The enormous capital now held by the Co- 
operative Associations (a fact which Mr. Giffen appears to have 
omitted) is a most striking and satisfactory proof of what can be 
achieved by the energies of active, intelligent, self-relying, and 
thrifty men. 
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III. 
THE EXISTING LAW. 


Ir is admitted on all hands that there is a considerable population 
in London the eonditions of whose life, both moral and physical, are 
deplorably bad—so bad as to constitute an offence against the laws of 
humanity, and a danger to the welfare of the State. It is likewise 
universally assumed that it is both the interest and the duty of the 
community to do something to alleviate the sufferings and better the 
circumstances of the population to which we have referred. So far 
all are agreed. Things are very bad, and something must be done. 
The only important points upon which there seems any doubt are in 
the first place as to how bad things actually are, and in the second 
place, granted that something must be done, what that something 


ought to be. 

With regard to the first of these questions this is not the place 
to speak. 

The actual extent of acute misery and want in the metropolis can 
only be accurately ascertained by careful official inquiry, though 
it may probably be fairly estimated from the reports of those well- 
informed and devoted investigators who have given up their lives to 
acquiring information upon this head. As to the latter question, 
however, there really seems room for a profitable addition to the 
sources of information already available to the general public. 

Those who have studied the long and varied correspondence which 
has followed the publication of Lord Salisbury’s article, and which has 
had for its object the suggestion of remedies for the existing condition 
of things, cannot fail to have been struck by the apparently general 
conviction that the evils which were to be dealt with were incapable 
of adequate treatment by any existing laws, and must be dealt with, 
if at all, by new methods constructed ad hoc. 

It may be that the ever-increasing complications of our society 
will eventually render necessary the introduction of new methods and 
new principles in order to cope with new and special difficulties ; but 
meanwhile it will not be amiss to take stock of the means which are 
already at our disposal for meeting the evils with which we have to 
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contend. The result of such an investigation will probably be a 
surprise to some, for it is no exaggeration to say that there is scarcely 
a single item in the long catalogue of vices to be eradicated, and 
material obstacles to be removed, that has not already been recognised 
and taken into account in the passing of legislative enactments by 
Parliament. It is abundantly worth while to try and make this clear, 
and to show to every one who desires to take part in the work of 
reform what are the exact facilities which are at this moment at his 
or her disposal, either as an individual, or as a member of society 
acting through recognised corporate bodies. 

Let us consider briefly what, by universal admission, is the nature 
of the evil to be contended with. It is this, that there exists at the 
present moment, in the heart of the wealthiest city in the world, a 
large number of human beings whose lives from birth to death are, 
and must be, a long series of misery, hopelessness, and immorality; a 
mass of men and women, who from the nature of their surroundings, 
both physical and moral, are inevitably committed to an existence 
of crime and disorder from which, under our present arrangements, 
there is no possibility of their ever emerging, and which, terrible in 
itself, constitutes a grave danger to the community. 

No one fortunately is unwise enough to suggest that misery, 
crime, or suffering, can be permanently eliminated from the lot of 
our country ; but, on the other hand, all are ready to admit that it is 
within the duty and within the power of society to give to all its 
members alike the chance of escaping from a condition in which all 
hope of amelioration is practically excluded. 

So far there is practical agreement. It is conceded also that the 
ways in which the misery of which we have spoken can be reached 
are twofold, the one material, the other moral. It is not too much to 
add that a tolerably universal conviction has been reached, to the 
effect that where matters have reached the pitch which has recently 
been described by those who have studied the phenomena of outcast 
London, it is essential that material relief should be made a condition 
precedent of effective moral improvement. 

This being so, it will be advisable to consider first what are the 
forms in which material relief can be most advantageously adminis- 
tered, and how far we require additional machinery for the purpose. 

The principal and obvious necessity that at once suggests itself 
is that of providing proper dwellings for the very poor, in lieu of 
their present habitations, and to that subject the present article will 
be confined. To do this adequately, three processes are essential. 
There must be power to compel those who are the owners of such 
dwellings to put them into such a condition as to be fit for habi- 
tation, and to maintain them in that state. Secondly, there must 
be power to destroy those buildings which, either through the 
default of their owners, or through inherent defects, are incapable of 
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being made to afford proper accommodation, and lastly, there must 
be power to replace the dwellings thus destroyed by others properly 
constructed. Do these powers exist at the present day? can they 
be put in force by any reasonably simple process? and can those most 
interested in their enforcement insist upon their being made use of? 

The answer to all these queries must undoubtedly be in the affirm- 
ative. It will be useless to attempt an historical survey of the 
steps by which the powers at present existing have been obtained 
and perfected ; the study is not without its value, as it throws great 
light upon the causes of failure in the past, and partly accounts 
for the smallness of results up to the present time. But all that is 
really essential for our present purpose is a categorical statement of 
the law as it now stands. 

For the three purposes of regulation, demolition, and reconstruc- 
tion there are in existence four Acts,' or groups of Acts, all applicable 
under somewhat different conditions to areas in the Metropolis. Most 
of these Acts have been amended and re-amended, in every case with 
the object of securing greater efficiency and less expenditure and a 
simpler method of procedure. The most recent amendments are as 
late as the year 1882. At the present-moment these Acts confer 
powers for effecting each of the requisite purposes. Let us first eon- 
sider the methods they provide for putting in repair, maintaining 
and regulating existing dwellings. 

Supposing that in any locality there are a number of dwellings 
in an unsanitary condition, barely fit for habitation, and crowded 
to excess, there can be no doubt that all these conditions would 
exist in defiance of and in spite of definite legislative provisions 
easily put in force. Let us see what the remedies are. A nui- 
sance is proved to exist: it not only may but must be removed. 
‘If the Local Authorities (i.e. the Vestry) find a nuisance to exist 
or to have existed when notice given, and although since removed 
is likely to recur, they shall cause complaint to be made to a justice, 
and he shall issue summonses, and, if proved, make order for abate- 
ment or discontinuance and prohibition and for costs.’ Moreover, 
the justices are to order sufficient privy accommodation, to make the 
premises safe and habitable, to cleanse, to whitewash, or to do such 
other works as are necessary, or, if they think the nuisance likely to 
recur, may order steps to be taken to prevent its recurrence; and 
finally if the nuisance is such as to render the house unfit for human 
habitation, may prohibit its being used at all until it is rendered fit, 
and declared to be so.? This is in itself a valuable provision, but the 
question at once arises, how and by whom can it be put in force? 


1 The Sanitary Acts, including the Public Health Act 1866, Torrens’s Acts, the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, and the Street Improvements Acts. 

2 Nuisances Removal Act 1855, 18 and 19 Vict. ¢. 121, s. 12. 

3 Sect..13. 
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ber 1883. 
ust The answer is simple. In the first place, there already exists in every 
rly part of the Metropolis a body charged by statute with the duty of 
rey putting this very law in operation in respect of the matters mentioned. 
ost ‘It shall be the duty of the authority,’ says the statute, ‘either by 
of? itself or its officers, to make inspection of the district to ascertain 
m- what nuisances exist, and to enforce the provisions to abate.’4 Plainly, 
he if the nuisances exist unabated, the local authority has failed in 
ed its duty. But this is not all, and here arises the opportunity of the 
sat ‘man in the street,’ who stands inactive ready to give a helping hand, 
ats but wholly unaware of any method by which he can usefully apply 
is his energies. ‘On complaint to a justice by any inhabitant of the 
of parish or place in the district of the existence of any nuisance on any 
private or public premises the person by whose act, default, permis- 
c- sion, or sufferance the nuisance arises, or if such person cannot be 
le found, the owner or occupier, may be summoned,’* and the inquiry 
st will then proceed. 
th Again, if the proper authority neglects its duty, there is yet 
a another way of providing for its enforcement other than that of 
as individual pressure. The chief officer of police within a district 
er may, under the direction of the Local Government Board, remove a 
n- nuisance where there has been a failure of the local authority,® and 
4 in this case the expenses may be recovered from the defaulting 
authorities.’ 
rs Nor is the power of the local authorities limited to cases where 
d the nuisance has arisen through the act or default of the owner or 
id occupier of the premises. Where it is plainly shown that he is 
e not responsible, they may abate the nuisance themselves at the cost 
a of the rates.* 
I. So far we have dealt with the removal of nuisances in the ordinary 
t sense of the word. But the word nuisance, in its legal acceptation, 
} has a wider and more useful meaning. ‘ Overcrowding,’ the evil 
, against which nine-tenths of the recent outcry has been directed, is 
: distinctly and emphatically declared to be a nuisance within the 
. meaning of the Sanitary Acts, and removable as such; and the 
p power to deal with overcrowding is given, it must be observed, with 
1 regard to all buildings, and is not confined to those special areas 
) to which we shall shortly refer. Disease, the terrible accompaniment 
of overcrowding, is likewise made the object of a special provision as 
’ follows :—‘If the local authority think, on the certificate of any 


medical practitioner, that the cleansing and disinfecting of any house 
or part of a house would tend to prevent infectious disease, they 
shall require the owner to do the work under a penalty of ten shil- 





4 Public Health Act 1866, 29 and 30 Vict. c. 90, 20. 
5 Act of 1860, 23 and 24 Vict. c. 77, s. 13. 

® 23 and 24 Vict. c. 77, s. 16. * 37 and 38 Vict. c. 89, s. 19. 
® 29 and 30 Vict. c. 90, s. 21. 
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lings a day,’ or may themselves do it and charge the expense on the 
owner. 

In addition to these extensive powers, which, liberally interpreted, 
provide most ample means for dealing with the unsanitary condition 
of many parts of London, there are also special provisions still 
more effective, which come into operation in areas specially pre- 
scribed by the Local Government Board. This Department may, at 
its discretion, declare any part of the Metropolis to be under the 
operation of Section 35 of the Public Health Act of 1866.° The 
result of which is that the local authority in the district named is 
at once empowered to make regulations for the following purposes :— 

1. For fixing the number of lodgers in tenement houses.’ 

2. For the registration of such houses. 

3. For their inspection and cleanliness. 

4, Enforcing the maintenance of proper and sufficient sanitary 
appliances. 

5. For ventilation and drainage. 

6. For the separation of the sexes. 

Such is a brief summary of the actual machinery at present exist- 
ing for securing decency and proper sanitary precautions in dwellings 
in London. In most cases the law can be put in motion by any 
private individual residing in the district. In all cases it is the 
duty of a recognised authority to enforce it, and behind that 
authority there is, in the event of any default, a permanent Depart- 
ment. The remedy in every case is a summary one, and the cost is 
made to fall where it ought to fall—namely, upon the owner or occupier 
of the premises dealt with. 

Everybody, however, who is acquainted with the poorest parts of 
London is aware that there are streets, in many cases whole quarters, 
where no remedial measures are of the slightest avail, and where 
demolition and reconstruction are the only real means of introducing 
a satisfactory state of things. This fact has long ago been recognised 
by the Legislature, and ample provision has been made for pursuing 
the course indicated. To a certain extent demolition and reconstruc- 
tion must go hand in hand. In the earlier legislation this truth was 
alternately ignored altogether or too strictly insisted upon, and in 
consequence Acts otherwise most admirable failed of their full effect. 
These shortcomings, however, have been remedied by recent amend- 
ments,'! and it is with the Acts as amended that we are now con- 
cerned. 

The Acts which regulate the demolition and reconstruction of 
condemned houses may be divided into two portions, those which 


® 37 and 38 Vict. c. 84, s. 47. 

e «Tenement houses’ are hous2s the whole or part of which is let in lodgings, or 
occupied by members of more than one family, 

" Amendment of Torrens’s Act 1879 ; Amendment of Artisans’ Dwellings Act 1882. 
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deal with single houses or small districts, and those which deal with 
large areas. ‘The former are known as Torrens’s Acts, the latter as 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. There are also various other means, 
such as those furnished by the Street Improvement Acts, and some 
of the Railway Acts, which, in consideration of their involving con- 
siderable clearances, have been made to embrace some of the precau- 
tionary provisions included in the measures above mentioned. 

Before, however, summarising the powers given under later and 
better-known legislation, reference must be made to a much earlier at- 
tempt to solve some of the difficulties which are at present so pressing. 
As early as 1851, an Act was passed, to which Lord Shaftesbury has 
recently referred.'? Its object is ‘to encourage the establishment 
of lodging-houses for the labouring classes,’ and it gives powers to 
the vestries to adopt the Act at the cost of the rates, and with power 
to borrow. Vestries of two or more parishes may combine. Lands 
may be appropriated, purchased, or rented; and buildings suitable 
for lodging-houses erected, fitted up, and furnished. After seven 
years’ trial, if found too expensive, they may be sold. Here, again, 
there is an opportunity for individual enterprise, for under the Act, 
the initiative is to be taken by ten or more ratepayers, who may 
require a meeting to be summoned to decide as to the adoption of 
the Act. According to.Lord Shaftesbury, this useful measure has 
only been put in force in one instance. It is hard to say why so 
little advantage has been taken of it, but it is probable that the pro- 
cess of summoning a special meeting for the purpose of sanctioning 
an addition to the rates is not a satisfactory one. 

But to return to the recent Acts already referred to. The object 
of Torrens’s Act is clearly stated in section 14 of the amending statute 
of 1879,'* which declares the objects of the Act to be:—1. ‘ The pro- 
viding, by the construction of new buildings, or the repairing of existing 
buildings, the labouring classes with suitable dwellings situate within 
the jurisdiction of the local authority.’ 2. ‘ The opening out of closed 
or partially closed alleys or courts, inhabited by the labouring classes, 
and the widening of the same, by pulling down any building, or 
otherwise leaving such open spaces as may be necessary to make such 
alleys or courts healthful.’ 

The Act gives power to the local authorities to give notice to the 
owner of any property specified in an order, to repair or demolish, 
and the owner may within three months require the local authority 
to purchase such property. Compensation fixed by arbitration is to 
be given to the owners. Originally the powers of taking property 
were confined to ‘ premises in a condition or state dangerous to health 
so as to be unfit for habitation,’ '* but now, by the amending Act " of 


12 Pall Mall Gazctte, November 26, 1883. 
138 42 and 43 Vict. c. 64. j 
M4 31 and 32 Vict. c. 130, s. 5. 45 and 46 "* c. 54, s. 8. 
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1882 power is given to remove also what are called ‘ obstructive’ 
buildings, that is buildings which, though not in themselves unfit for 
human habitation are so situated that by reason of their proximity to 
or contact with any other buildings, they cause one of the following 
effects :— 

1. They stop ventilation, or otherwise make, or conduce to make 
such other buildings to be in a condition unfit for human habitation ; or 

2. They prevent proper measures from being carried into effect for 
remedying the evils complained of in respect of such other building. 

A very valuable provision is contained in these Acts whereby 
local authorities are empowered to lay down by-laws for the regula. 
tion of the houses which they may construct on the land required. 

In the case of Torrens’s Acts the initiative lies with the local 
authority, i.e. the vestry, and in this fact lies one of their main 
defects, for not only are the vestries from their very nature ill-adapted 
to the proper execution of the work demanded, but there is also a 
natural reluctance on the part of those representing the interests of 
small and usually, from the nature of the case, poor areas, to 
burden the ratepayers with the cost of carrying out the Act, which, as 
has been said, falls on the locality, and not on the whole metropolis, 
It is true that, by the amending Act of 1882, power is given to the 
guardians, in default of proper action on the part of the local authority, 
to complain to the Metropolitan Board of Works, whose duty it is in 
all cases to do the work where the vestries have failed,’® and to 
charge the cost upon the latter. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
principle of double responsibility is a wise one. 

As has been said, Torrens’s Act applies to isolated cases and small 
areas. We now come to the consideration of the still more impor- 
tant measures which have been passed, with the view of dealing with 
the evils of overcrowding on a large scale. These are the well known 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 1875 and the amending 
Acts of 1879 and 1882,'" 

In this case the initiative also lies with the local authority, whose 
duty it is, on the representation of their medical officer to the effect 
that a certain area within their jurisdiction is in an unhealthy and 
dangerous condition, to submit a scheme to the Secretary of State 
providing for the clearance, alteration, and reconstruction, of the 
offending dwellings. On the confirmation of the scheme, power is 
given to demolish, to build, or cause to be built on the sites cleared, 
artisans’ dwellings as laid down by the Act. Up to the present time 
areas amounting in all to forty-three cases have been dealt with 
under the Act.'* The chief difficulties which have hitherto hindered 

16 42 and 43 Vict. c. 64, s. 12. 

17 38 and 89 Vict. c. 36; 42 and 43 Vict. c. 63; 45 and 46 Vict. c. 54. 

18 Parliamentary return dated August 10, 1883. Out of 33 schemes submitted 15 
have been approved, 14 rejected, 1 partially accepted, and 3 are still under con- 
sideration. 
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the due application of the Acts are well known to the public. They 
are the difficulty of providing for the inmates of the overcrowded 
dwellings who were displaced, a duty which the law originally made 
a sine qua non of the carrying out of a scheme, and in the second 
place the enormous loss entailed upon the ratepayers by reason on the 
one hand of the excessive compensation paid for the old tenements, 
and on the other hand by reason of the small prices realised for the 
land, the natural result of the limitation of the market. 

These defects have long since been appreciated by Parliament and 
endeavours have been made to remedy them. By the amending Act 
of 1882 much greater latitude is given in regard to the re-housing of 
the displaced occupants, and power is given to the local authorities 
to appropriate for the purpose any lands belonging to them which 
are suitable to the purpose, and also to purchase such lands if re- 
quired. 

With regard to the second great difficulty, that of cost, an attempt 
has also been made to make the Act more economical and consequently 
more efficient. And this brings us at once to the question of com- 
pensation which has furnished the ground for so many of the com- 
plaints and suggestions which have recently appeared in the press. 
It is declared on all hands that no compensation is justly due to 
owners who have allowed their premises to fall into a condition 
which the proper authority has declared to be unfit for human habi- 
tation. It is not too much to say that at the present moment this is 
the view which the law takes. In the first place, the very existence 
of the premises in such a condition is, as we have seen, a nuisance 
which the owner may be forced to abate at. his own cost. In the 
second place, the amended compensation clauses of the Acts now in 
force are to all appearances most carefully worded to enable, and 
indeed to compel, the arbitrator to give the widest possible extension 
to the principle of non-compensation where there has been a derelic- 
tion in public duty. 

The following is the basis on which compensation under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act is now to be assessed :— 


Whenever the compensation payable in respect of any lands, or of any interests 
in any lands, proposed to be taken compulsorily in pursuance of this Act, requires 
to be assessed, the estimate of the value shall be based upon the fair market value 
as estimated at the time of the valuation being made of such lands, and of the 
several interests in such lands, due regard being had to the nature and then condi- 
tion of the property and the probable duration of the buildings in their existing 
state, and to the state of repair thereof without any additional allowance in respect 
of compulsory purchase’? of an area, which, in the opinion of the arbitrator, 
is included in a scheme as falling under the description of property named in 
the 3rd section of the Act. 


19 38 and 39 Vict. c. 36, s. 19, as amended by 45 and 46 Vict. c. 54, s. 4. 
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The third section thus defines property for which no allowance is 
to be made above its bare value, where it is shown—- 


That any houses, courts, or alleys, are unfit for human habitation; that 
diseases indicating a generally low condition of health have been prevalent, and 
that such prevalence may reasonably be attributed to the closeness, narrowness, 
and bad arrangement, or the bad condition of the streets and houses, or groups of 
houses ; or to want of light or ventilation, or proper conveniences, or to any other 
sanitary defects, or to one or more of such causes .... and that such evils and 
sanitary defects cannot be remedied except by an improvement scheme. 


It would be hard to conceive a more complete authority for deal- 
ing with neglected and over-rented properties than is here set forth, 
Granted that no allowance is made for compulsory purchase, that the 
cost of restoring the dwellings to a habitable condition is deducted, 
that the rent received from inmates who by their crowded condition 
constitute a statutory nuisance, is also left out of the account, and 
lastly that credit is‘ given for the increased value of the premises 
owing to the improvements, and there appears very little reason 
why in a large number of cases the question of compensation might 
not be altogether got rid of. 

But enough has been said to prove that, as far as the work can 
be done by law at all, there is ample law for the purpose. It will 
be instructive to give a typical case of what might be done if the 
provisions of our statutes were actually put in force. 

Let us take some of the definite statements which have recently 
been made as to the actual condition of the very poor in the crowded 
portions of London, and, using them as examples, let us consider 
what are the remedies which the law, as it exists, can afford in each 
particular case. 

Much attention has been attracted by a striking pamphlet 
which, under the title of ‘The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,’ has 
given a graphic picture of some of the realities of life among the 
slums. The story which is there told is not in itself a new one, nor 
is it necessary in referring to it to endorse the exact conclusions 
at which the author wishes us to arrive. Nevertheless, as it is 
perhaps the most recent and, at present, the most familiar recapitu- 
lation cf the facts to which it relates, it furnishes a useful text on 
which to frame our investigations. 

Let us take, for instance, the description given by Mr. Sims of 
some of the tenements which he visited and the horrors of which he 
has described with so much force, and let us proceed to inquire how 
far any of the particular evils to which he calls our attention are 
within the scope of express legislative provisions made for their 
removal, and how many of them would have been impossible had 
there been any proper activity in enforcipg those provisions. This 
is the account which Mr. Sims gives of the condition in which he finds 
some of the houses and courts which he visited :— 
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You have to ascend rotten staircases which threaten to give way beneath every 
step, and which in some places have already broken down. You have to grope 
your way along dark and filthy passages swarming with vermin . . . . eight feet 
square ; that is about the average size of very many of these rooms: walls and 
ceilings are black with the accretions of filth which have gathered upon them 
through long years of neglect. 


And this, be it remembered, in face of Section 20 of the Act of 
1866, under which it is the duty of the local authority, either by 
itself or its officers, to make inspection of the district, to ascertain 
what nuisances exist, and to enforce the provisions to abate. 

Mr. Sims continues: ‘In every room in these rotten and reeking 
tenement houses is a family—often two. In one cellar a sanitary 
inspector reports finding a father, mother, three children, and four 
pigs.’ 

Again, we find, in the Act previously referred to, the duty imposed 
upon the local authority to make regulations, inter alia, for fixing 
the number of persons who may occupy a house, or part of a house, 
which is let in lodgings or occupied by members of more than one 
family, for the inspection and keeping the same in a cleanly and 
wholesome state; and these powers may be enforced by summary 
process. 

In another room visited by an informant of Mr. Sims was a man 
ill with small-pox—his wife just recovering from her eighth confine- 
ment—and this in the face of the power given to the local 
authority, on certificate of any medical practitioner, to cleanse and 
disinfect any house, or part of a house, if, in his opinion, such an 
operation would tend to prevent infectious disease. 

A little further on, we read of a mother who turns her children 
into the street in the early evening because she lets her room for 
immoral purposes until long after midnight. But such a case as 
this, horrible enough it may be admitted, has already been antici- 
pated and provided for by the provision of the Industrial Schools 
Act, by which children lodging with prostitutes or frequenting their 
company not only may be, but must be, sent to an industrial 
school; and the same may be said of those children who are referred 
to as growing up in a life of dishonesty and crime, the outcome of 
their constant association with the criminal classes. They, too, 
under the provisions of the Act referred to, ought, if the law were 
properly put into force, to be removed from such associations under 
the powers given for dealing with children frequenting the company 
of reputed thieves. 

And so, the further we cortinue, the plainer it becomes that we 
are face to face with an accumulation of horrors which the law re- 
gards, and has long regarded, as preventible evils, and to remove 
which it has made extensive provision. 

One other conclusion is also inevitable, that the law as it exists is 
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not, and never has been, put in force. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the reason ; it is sufficient to note the fact, and to suggest an 
early change for the better. There is a cry for more legislation. It 
is not wanted. If legislation can do anything, there is already suf- 
ficient law. Very powerful machinery is in existence; what is re- 
quired is the steam to set it in motion. Indeed, we may go further, 
and say that there is no lack of steam, but that what is wanted is 
proper compression. It is to be hoped that the energy and goodwill 
of which there has been so much evidence lately may not be allowed 
to evaporate. If strong voluntary committees were formed with the 
express object of putting the existing law into operation, a great deal 
of good might be effected. It has been already pointed out that the 
outlets for private and individual effort are numerous, and the unity 
of action which would be one of the best results of the creation of a 
vigilance committee could not fail to further indefinitely the earnest 
but isolated efforts of solitary workers, 

It would be idle to appear too sanguine about the power of legis- 
lation to do anything like all that is required. No measures, however 
comprehensive, can take the place of or do away with the need for 
personal intercourse between the well-to-do and educated members 
of the community and the very poor. 

Society scarcely knows how much it owes to the silent labours of 
the personal friends of the poor. To keep an actual touch in some 
way, however slight, with the actual life of the poor, ought to be the 
constant aim of any public man who attempts to legislate for their 
wants. 

Moreover, there is another direction in which we must expect and 
be prepared for disappointment. Build what houses we like, make 
what improvements we choose, we shall always have to deal with a 
class whose earnings are the wages of sin, and who live and are known 
to live for the profits of immorality and crime. These unhappy 
people must live, and no re-housing scheme can be carried out with- 
out raising the difficult question of how they are to be provided for, 
and how far the State or its representatives, whether public or 
private, are justified in making provision for their accommoda- 
tion. 

But while recognising and admitting the difficulties, there is still 
great reason to be sanguine of doing much with the means we already 
have. Two errors must be avoided. In the first place, we must 
avoid the mistake of pretending that there is or can be any specific; 
no remedy is too large to be tried, none so small that it should be 
neglected. In the second place, we must strive to prevent the great 
problem of the distress of our countrymen being degraded to the level 
of a mere party question. Already, over-zealous friends have assumed 
that because two statesmen have at the same time turned their at- 
tention to the solution of the problem, that one must needs be under- 
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taking to answer the other. The suggestion is as uncharitable as it 
is in all probability untrue. 

If the work of regeneration had nothing else to recommend it, it 
would deserve an approval for the simple reason that it affords a 
common ground on which men of all beliefs and all parties may 
unite, and find sufficient occupation. These are the two dangers to 
be guarded against. It is to be hoped they may be seen beforehand 
and avoided. 

It has long been known that there was energy and goodwill ready 
and anxious to come to the aid of ‘outcast London.’ If, as it appears, 
there is also an efficient machinery ready to be put in motion, there 
seems good reason to hope that before many years are past the 
wealthiest, and probably the most philanthropic, city in the world 
may no longer contain within it the most startling instances of moral 
and physical degradation that history records. 


H. O. ARNOLD-FOoRSTER. 
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IV. 
A WORKMAN’S REFLECTIONS. 


A WELL-REMEMBERED NOBLEMAN once said ‘ None can tell so well what 
would suit, and serve, and please a class as men of that class them- 
selves.” Whether this dictum is perfectly true as regards those in 
my walk of life, under all circumstances, I shall not venture to affirm, 
but with respect to the great problem of housing the poor, especially 
in the Metropolis, which is now agitating the community, it is 
presumed that a personal experience of the miseries of overcrowding 
and an acquaintance with some at least of the residents in what is 
termed ‘ Outcast London,’ will enable an individual to advance some- 
thing not altogether unworthy of consideration at the present time. 
Myself, wife, and family of four young children (one born there) were 
once ‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined’ in two wretched little rooms at 
no great distance from odoriferous Belleisle, redolent of the defunct 
remains of spavined and worn-out nags of all ages and sizes. More- 
over, we were once residents in Old Bethnal Green, having neigh- 
bours to the right and left of us, whose intimacy, without being 
extremely fastidious, we speedily found it not desirable to cultivate 
too closely. Beyond this, long familiarity with the regions round 
about Club Row, Brick Lane, Minories, and other equally unsavoury 
localities, is further adduced as some title to a hearing on a question 
which so deeply concerns, not only us and our families, but the com- 
munity at large. If I may venture to submit one other claim to be 
heard hereon, it is that twenty years ago I undertook to bring this 
very subject before a public meeting at the West End, under the 
presidency of a noble marquis. When the time came there was 
neither chairman nor audience. The topic and the individual were 
alike at a discount. The breeze, so far as regards the topic, has now 
set in the other direction. 

It is very gratifying to observe the awakening of the public to a 
sense of their obligations towards the abject poor clustered in the 
purlieus of modern London and elsewhere. There is, however, too 
much reason to fear that in this newly-aroused zeal for the social 
welfare of the less cultivated and less prosperous members of the 
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community, more harm than real positive good will result. In a 
letter written by the Rev. A. Mearns (who is credited with the 
parentage of The Bitter Cry), acknowledging a number of com- 
munications, he states that, ‘One friend proposes to board a dozen, 
another a much larger number, of children to be taken from the 
sums of London, and placed somewhere in the country; another 
offers to clothe thirty such children, and several promise to send 
warm winter garments for distribution.’ Now, it is with no desire to 
check the flow of benevolence, or quench the activities of personal 
services, that attention is called to the risks of an excess of charity. 
To pity and sympathise with the much-neglected and grossly-abused 
childhood of our cities and large towns is but natural, yet if, in the 
exercise of that sympathy, idle, vicious parents are relieved of their 
obligations to their offspring, a double wrong is perpetrated, though 
doubtless done unwittingly. It is a wrong to the State, because it 
encourages brutal fathers and mothers in their reckless animalism 
and thoughtlessness. What care they so long as their miserable 
progeny are shunted off their hands into some comfortable quarters ? 
It is a wrong to the decent, honest poor, whose children but too often 
lack, not alone the humblest comforts, but sometimes the necessaries 
of life. Let parentless waifs be cared for, if you will, by philanthropy, 
but surely it is more within the province of the State to rescue the 
juvenile denizens of our slums and alleys, whose parents are within 
reach, and compel the latter to contribute towards the maintenance 
of those whom they have recklessly brought into existence. This 
part of the great problem is too wide for further consideration here, 
although it is by no means one of the least of the manifoid per- 
plexities connected with ‘ Outcast London.’ 

Other effects of an excess of unwise charity will be to enfeeble 
the self-helping capacities of the poor. There is no use in mincing 
the matter. The lot of the indigent poor is rendered a thousandfold 
more deep and intense by their own habits. They curse their poverty, 
and make it more remediless by intemperance. Even in the matter 
of homes, of which such sickening accounts have been published, a 
vast proportion are improvable. Temperance, thrift, household 
virtues and economies, these are more potent instrumentalities for 
the uplifting of the indigent than the most prodigal liberalities of 
the affluent. The wisest philanthropy is that which studies and 
works to stimulate, encourage, and call forth the self-helping power 
of the people themselves. 

In my reflections upon the intense overcrowding where the poor 
do congregate, [am met with more than one extreme perplexity. 
This overcrowding, we are told, arises from low wages and high 
rents; the incomings of the poor not being commensurate with 
their requirements, if they are to observe the commonest decencies 
of life. It is very pertinent to our inquiry to consider this same 
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question of wages. Is not the low remuneration of our indigent 
poor an indication of an excess of labour where it is not required? 
According to the canons of political economy, the price of labour is 
regulated by supply and demand, low wages indicating a plethora of 
labour, and vice versd. If this be so, then would it not be far wiser 
and more judicious to encourage migration and emigration from 
districts where there is a congestion of labour, rather than attempt 
to improve the surroundings of the latter? No doubt there are 
formidable difficulties in the way of removing such a number of 
the labouring poor as would appreciably affect the current rate of 
wages. Multitudes are unfitted for such a removal. They have 
become so thoroughly acclimatised to their present mode of exist- 
ence, with its miserable, wretched surroundings, that severance there- 
from would be almost a punishment, and, if carried out, could hardly 
fail to end in failure. It is very humiliating to confess to a feeling 
of hopelessness with regard to the moral and social uplifting of any 
portion of the community, but assuredly the most hopeful prospect 
for no small number of indigent poor of our crowded areas, especially 
the more mature, is that they will ere long die off out of the way. 
Cold-blooded this, but unhappily it is too true. 

There are, however, others who might, under other skies and 
other conditions, exchange their misery and poverty here, for comfort 
and prosperity yonder, but whether it is the duty of the State to 
effect the change, remains an open question for the present, for after 
all, it may be that that large body of underpaid labouring poor, in 
the Metropolis especially, is necessary to the commercial enterprise, 
manufacturing industry, trading interests, and the production of 
the thousand and one of those minor conveniences regarded as 
essential to the ease, comforts, enjoyments, luxury, refinements, 
and general well-being of the middle and upper classes. If, however, 
this be so, then there is the uncomfortable but inevitable reflection 
that all these have been in the past, and are now being in the present, 
obtained by so much of that vast ocean of sin, social misery, and 
moral degradation, as is fairly and honestly attributable to ill- 
remunerated labour. In other words, the opulence and luxury of one 
section of the community has been built upon the moral and social 
ruins of the other. If this be so, may I ask what is the debt owing 
by the opulent to ‘ Outcast London’? 

This question of an excess of labour, coupled with overcrowded 
dwellings, is further complicated by the presence of Irish immi- 
grants, or descendants of that nationality, whose habits, mode of life, 
and expressive but not too choice vocabulary, renders them undesir- 
able neighbours. It is no libel to say that these are the least improv- 
able of our town populations. They are the terror and perplexity of 
Officers of Health wherever they congregate. As to their dwellings, 
with comparatively few exceptions, the condition thereof is simply 
unspeakable, whilst as regards their attitude towards sanitary and 
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other measures designed for their benefit, in common with the rest 
of the community, it is most discouraging. Having at one period 
been engaged in carrying out sanitary improvements in various 
towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire, I can speak from a personal 
knowledge of the Irish quarters therein. If my views respecting the 
present and future condition of a large section of our indigent poor 
be tinged with pessimism, it is not only because of my knowledge of 
squalid London, but of my personal experiences when working daily 
to render the surroundings of crowded courts and alleys more clean, 
sweet, and wholesome. None but those whose business it is to explore 
and deal with those surroundings can form any conception of their 
disgusting repulsiveness. The difficulty hereof is intensified by bitter 
religious animosities, one illustration of which may be given. On one 
occasion I felt impelled to remonstrate with a bevy of Irish dames, 
who were evidently delighted that the two conveniences common to 
about a dozen families, which, with infinite labour, had been thoroughly 
disinfected, cleansed, and left decent and wholesome over night, with 
new seats, &c., were at my visit next morning in a state of indescrib- 
able filth and nastiness. The concentrated bitterness with which one 
of these women replied to me, ‘Sure, an’ d’ye think we’re going to 
sit on that same sate where blocdy Pratestants sits?’ and the 
applause which followed, could scarcely fail to disenchant the most 
enthusiastic and hopeful of reformers. It revealed an intensity of 
antagonism to improvement, even in the matter of common decency, 
so deep-seated as to be almost if not altogether beyond the possibili- 
ties of removal. Unfortunately, this religious antagonism is by no 
means rare or strange amongst our Irish Catholic neighbours. And 
it needs no prophet to predict that so long as it prevails, the real 
improvement of this section of the community is well-nigh impos- 
sible. How to arrest, check, or overcome this deplorable element, is 
by no means one of the least of the many perplexities associated with 
the great problem before us. 

Regarding excessive rents, it is no doubt very easy to indulge in 
violent diatribes against landlord greed and selfishness; but after all, 
property owners are not wholly to blame in this matter. The system 
of short leases and high ground-rents, which brings an enormous 
revenue to the coffers of many a proud patrician, is far more 
responsible for the existing state of things than has yet been 
dreamed of. Under this system, the owner of house property not 
only requires a fair interest for the capital invested therein, but, 
reasonably enough, he looks for the return of his capital as well. The 
man who invests a thousand pounds in dwellings, which at the end 
of a specified number of years pass to the freeholder, a heavy 
ground-tax or rental meantime being paid during.the whole of those 
years, is not likely to be satisfied with a simple five per cent. on his 
outlay. This system of short leases is one of the most cunningly- 
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devised schemes ever invented for making the rich still more rich by 
what has been happily designated ‘unearned increment,’ that incre- 
ment, to an enormous extent, being in the first instance unhappily 
drawn from the miserable earnings of the poor in the shape of an 
enhanced rental for the wretched dens called homes. Be it further- 
more remembered, that whatever the losses or gains of the property 
owner, in the collection of his rents, ground landlords at any rate 
have no bad debts. 

From the view here presented, it appears that the system is 
more to blame than individuals. Still, the latter cannot be wholly 
excused. If, therefore, property owners are to be subjected to the 
ordeal of censure, then I respectfully submit that those who toil not, 
neither do they spin, who have no responsibilities, no risks or losses, 
but who draw their pound of flesh to the last fraction, should not be 
forgotten. 

The obvious remedy for these short leaseholds is their enfranchise- 
ment, as proposed by Mr. Broadhurst. It is, however, a question 
whether such enfranchisement would tend to any improvement in the 
homes of the metropolitan poor in the near future, or conduce to the 
reduction of rents for years to come. Still, this is one of the reforms 
imperatively required before the great problem of decently housing 
the poor can be effectually solved. 

For, whatever deductions may be made for possible removals, it 
must be admitted that a very large increase of dwellings suitable for 
the working poor is urgently required at the present time, to enable 
them to observe the commonest decencies of life. In examining the 
nature or character of the required dwellings, the probable area of the 
necessity to be met, and the best means of meeting that necessity, 
it will be seen that the latter is largely dominated by this short- 
leasehold system. 

Respecting the nature or character of the required dwellings— 
that is to say, the extent of accommodation needful therein for the 
preservation of morals and health, it may be safely asserted that the 
latter is all but, if not wholly impossible, where families live and sleep 
in one single room. Nor, in the case of most families, will there be 
much improvement by the occupation of two rooms. It is utterly 
vain to expect purity of morals and ordinary decency; where boys and 
girls above a certain age sleep in the same apartment. This also 
holds good with respect to either boys or girls occupying the same 
dormitory along with their parents. Under either circumstances 
moral contamination, as well as physical injury, is the inevitable 
result. It is wholly and absolutely impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of this aspect of the question. From the loose sexual 
relationship in families occupying one sleeping apartment, there has 
sprung an infinity of moral depravity amongst the working poor which 
the Church has failed to realise. Why is it that the stupendous 
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efforts to evangelise the masses—the missioning and revival services— 
are so barren of permanent results? This, more than anything else— 
the moral uncleanliness of the home life of the poor. It is idle to 
preach the gospel to those who herd together under conditions in- 
viting and provoking sensuality. The spiritual life cannot take root 
and flourish amid surroundings fatal to moral health. We must im- 
prove the domestic environments of the children of the poor by pro- 
viding separate dormitories for the sexes. This is a sine qua non, 
an indispensable condition in the provision of workmen’s dwellings in 
the Metropolis and elsewhere. 

In considering the area of necessity to be met, or actual number 
of new dwellings required to appreciably relieve overcrowding in the 
Metropolis, there are not, so far as I am aware, any positive data on 
which to base an estimate. It must be conjecture. In my judgment 
there are not less than fifty thousand families, or in round numbers 
a population of a quarter of a million souls, within the metropolitan 
area, for whom new accommodation is required, if the danger and 
reproach of the existing state of things is to be averted. To provide 
the needful accommodation for this vast population, let us assume 
block buildings to be the chief resource. My personal preferences 
are in favour of self-contained or cottage tenements, but owing to 
the impossibility of obtaining building sites for cottages where re- 
quired, or the prohibitory cost thereof, we are driven back on the 
former. Now with regard to buildings of this nature and character, 
there are fortunately safe data for our guidance in the annual reports 
of the trustees of the Peabody benefaction. From the report for the 
year 1879, it appears that 2,355 separate dwellings of one, two, and 
three rooms, were provided, accommodating a population of 9,905 in- 
dividuals, at a total cost of 549,9841. 14s. 3d., or in round numbers 
233]. per suite, and 55/. each resident. Adopting the same scale of 
buildings, and the same cost of suites of rooms, it would require the 
enormous total of nearly twelve millions sterling to provide the 
requisite accommodation for the estimated number of families now 
living in overcrowded dwellings. It is quite clear that neither private 
enterprise nor philanthropy, however active, can cope with the full 
extent of this gigantic requirement. With regard to the Government 
or local authorities undertaking the formidable task of providing 
adequate shelter on the scale and to the extent indicated, even were 
it desirable (which is open to grave doubt), the probabilities are ex- 
ceedingly remote. From whence are the necessary funds to be drawn ? 
By increased taxation of the community? My Lord Marguis in his 
baronial hall at Hatfield could (I don’t know whether he would) bear 
the infliction with equanimity; but men in my position, the hard- 
working, struggling artisan, as well as the multitude of small trades- 
men, bravely endeavouring to provide things honest in the sight of 
all men—these are they who would find additional taxation a burden 
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not easy to be borne. The taxgatherer is too familiar a figure in our 
doorways already. 

In my humble judgment, it is not so much Government aid, as a 
vigorous development of the self-helping power of the people, that is 
needed at the present time. That the former has a function to per- 
form in the matter I admit, not to do the work that is required, but 
to remove the difficulties and obstructions which prevent its being 
done. 

It does not seem to have occurred to many of the recent writers 
and speakers on this question, that immediately above that appalling 
mass of abject poor now known as ‘ Outcast London,’ ever on the 
verge of pauperism, or more or less tainted therewith, there is a still 
larger area of decent, respectable, working poor, most worthy of con- 
sideration, who could, and would, help in the solution of this complex 
problem, if the conditions were rendered available. Vast numbers of 
the industrial population thus referred to are not necessarily compelled 
to reside in the immediate neighbourhoods of their several occupa- 
tions, convenience more than anything else being, as a rule, the 
determining factor. If this question of convenience can be overridden 
by more potent considerations, and the removal of the family hearth 
to the suburbs effected, then there will be more room for those com- 
pelled to remain behind. Assuming the possibilities of removing 
twenty thousand families, or a total population of one hundred 
thousand souls, to reside in cottage-dwellings outside, but sufficiently 
near the Metropolis, that would, at any rate, afford opportunity for 
appreciably relieving that terrible congestion of human beings in 
cramped and unhealthy areas. Many schemes for effecting such 
removals gradually have been propounded, and some, such as that of 
the Artisan Dwellings Company, carried into effect with satisfactory 
results. But these do not reach or affect the class it is most desirable 
to help. The surrounding conditions are not sufficiently stimulating, 
or free from difficulties. Convenience, which, as has been seen, 
largely determines so many to reside as near as possible to their 
several occupations, must be met by cheap and abundant facilities for 
locomotion to and from the suburbs. Here the Government can well 
help, not by providing, but insisting on the provision of means and 
opportunities for overcrowded workers getting into the country 
beyond. But the mere opportunity of getting to and from suburban 
dwellings is not all. However abundant the facilities for locomotion, 
personal convenience or nearness to employment will always win the 
day unless some very stimulating conditions are brought into exercise. 
In acquisitiveness—the love or desire to possess property—in the 
ambition, coupled with increased opportunities, to become one’s own 
landlord, we shall secure a potent factor in the solution of the great 
problem. 

It may be said that all this has been anticipated by existing 
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puilding societies, with no special or marked result. When, however, 
the conditions under which these societies carry on operations are 
examined, the reasons for their partial success will be apparent. 
There are two distinctive kinds of such societies in existence : perma- 
nent and terminable. The former, in addition to members’ sub- 
scriptions, receives money on deposit or loan, and is thus able to 
make advances at any time for the purchase of house property, secur- 
ing the repayment by means of a mortgage. The full value or cost 
of such property, however, is not advanced, generally it is three-fourths 
or four-fifths. Thus on a house costing or valued at 200/., a permanent 
building society will only advance 1501. to 1601. towards the pur- 
chase, the balance of cost having to be provided somehow from other 
sources. On the other hand terminable societies, such as the Star- 
Bowkett, advance the full amount of the purchase money of a house 
to members, but only as subscriptions and repayments accumulate. 
These advances, or appropriations as they are termed, are determined 
either by ballot, or by sale amongst the members. Under the ballot- 
ing arrangement, which may be regarded as one of chance or hazard, 
a man may have to wait, and some must wait, years before obtaining 
an advance, it not infrequently happening that the member who 
least requires it has the winning number. The alternative of this 
arrangement is a sale amongst the members, of the appropriation or- 
amount to be advanced, which we will suppose to be 200/., for the im- 
mediate use of which, thirty pounds and upwards is sometimes offered. 
Thus in the case of a man seeking assistance, whether from a perma- 
nent building society or purchasing an appropriation from a ter- 
minable one, in order to become the owner of a house worth 2001. 
he must be prepared to find at the outset thirty, forty, or fifty pounds. 
That this should not be an insuperable difficulty to tens of thousands 
of metropolitan workmen is perfectly true, but it is equally true that 
there are vast numbers of those whom it is most desirable to help, to 
whom it is an insurmountable barrier. It is too frequently the case 
that men only realise the advantage of having a house of their own 
when surrounded by a family, and consequently less able to save or 
put by for effecting the purchase. The great requirement is, some 
clearly defined arrangements whereby a man could enter into posses- 
sion of a house, without the necessity of himself providing the 
required deposit in a lump sum, and then by capitalising the rent, 
ultimately pay off or discharge the total cost. 

There are, however, other difficulties in the way of working men 
becoming the builders or owners of their houses. The question 
of site is a knotty one. Some landowners decline to let land for such 
dwellings, naturally enough preferring that a larger value in timber 
and bricks should be placed on the same area. Then, too, the 
‘respectables’ of the immediate neighbourhood not infrequently 
oppose, and that successfully, the erection of working-class dwellings, 
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the builders and furnishers of palaces and palatial mansions being evi- 
dently regarded as unfit to live in contiguity with their own handiwork. 
Apart, however, from these aspects of the question, it is certain that 
under existing circumstances, the obtaining of sites whereon working 
men might be induced to rear their own dwellings in the immediate 
neighbourhood is practically impossible. Here, again, I think that 
the Government might usefully step in and help. The suggestion 
offered is that the Department of Woods and Forests should acquire, 
say one hundred acres of building land in close proximity to each of six 
or eight principal railways radiating from the Metropolis. This land 
to be surveyed and laid out in allotments, with proper roads, &c., 
such allotments to be let on building leases to working men at a low 
chief rent in perpetuity. Assuming that, in addition to the necessary 
streets or roads, each acre of land would admit of the erection of fifty 
four-roomed cottages, with the usual conveniences, garden space, &c., 
there would thus be from thirty to forty thousand cottage sites avail- 
able. Estimating the cost of such land, and the laying out, &c. 
thereof at one thousand pounds per acre, an annual rental of twenty 
shillings per site would give an ample return. Considering that a 
Governmental loan of eight millions sterling was offered to a foreign 
company in order to increase the waterway across the Isthmus of Suez, 
surely one-tenth part only of that sum might be well and usefully 
spared for encouraging or stimulating a spirit of self-help among the 
metropolitan working community, by the offer of sites for cottages in 
perpetuity on easy terms? Failing other sources for obtaining the 
necessary funds, it is further suggested that such might be secured by 
the sale of Crown lands, farms, &c.,in Hainault Forest and elsewhere. 

But beyond the provision of sites, it would be necessary to arrange 
for advancing the one-fourth or one-fifth of the cost or purchase 
money. This might be done by an association which would advance 
the necessary deposit on loan, the balance being obtained through the 
ordinary channels of what are known as building societies, it being 
held desirable to utilise all existing facilities as far as possible. It 
might be found practicable for permanent building societies to advance 
the total cost of a dwelling, accepting the security of the association 
for the deposit money, leaving the balance to be covered by the 
usual mortgage. Furthermore, the association might provide plans 
or designs, also supervision by efficient clerks of works, care being 
taken that the buildings be well and substantially erected, and the 
contract faithfully adhered to. These are points on which a working 
man wants help, because the majority understands but little of an 
architect’s plans and details, and whatever knowledge they may have 
of contractors’ work, their influence and control will be slight. 

In some cases employers might be induced to guarantee the 
deposit of one-fourth or one-fifth for men in their employ as an 
acknowledgment of steady faithful service. A man is uot likely to 
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be a less useful servant on arriving at the dignity of being his own 
landlord. Good substantial roomy cottages, containing living room, 
scullery or kitchen, three dormitorie:, one for parents, one for girls, 
and one for boys, could be erected in blocks of four for about 1401. each. 

Such are the salient points of the suggested scheme. Under it, 
men by capitalising their rents would be enabled to become the 
owners of their own residences, an attainment of which, under exist- 
ing circumstances, there is not the remotest probability. It is, un- 
fortunately, too true that vast numbers of our working population 
never save because what they can spare appears so little. By this 
plan many would be inducted into a habit of thrift which would in 
all probability become permanent or fixed. The small savings added 
to the amount of rent usually paid would uplift thousands of families 
into a position of comfort, respectability, and comparative indepen- 
dence utterly unattainable under other conditions. 

To summarise these reflections :— 

1. If the wretchedly miserable remuneration of the humblest class 
of workpeople is, according to the canons of political economy, due to 
an excess of labourers competing for employment, the reasonable con- 
clusion is that measures to diminish or reduce the pressure are neces- 
sary. Yet State-aided emigration of towns’ populations is a subject 
of extreme difficulty, requiring much careful, judicious thought and 
further investigation before being entered upon. 

2. If, however, on the other hand, excessively ill-paid labour is 
more or less occasioned. .by the intense competition of tradesmen and 
employers, each intent on outstripping his neighbours in cheapening 
that which is required by their customers or society generally, then 
the labourer is defrauded of his due. Those who render useful and 
necessary service to the community, in whatever capacity, have a just 
claim for such remuneration as will, at the very least, provide the 
absolute necessaries of life—wholesome food, decent shelter, comfort- 
able raiment, and means of warmth for themselves and families. 
Where needful of indispensable labour is unable to provide these, it 
is an indication of a wrong somewhere. The opulent and prosperous 
have to consider how far their comforts and enjoyments have been 
purchased by the miseries and wretchedness of the poor. 

3. Removal of neglected children from their abject surroundings, 
however desirable, is a perilous experiment. It would be an incal- 
culable misfortune for the hardworking, struggling poor to become 
discontented by seeing vicious neighbours relieved of their parental 
obligations, and the children thereof better fed, better clothed, better 
housed, better educated, and with brighter prospects and oppor- 
tunities than their own. It is meet and right to sympathise with the 
grossly neglected childhood of our cities and large towns, but un- 
wisdom in the practical expression thereof is much to be feared and 


deprecated. 
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4, The question of overcrowding is intensely complicated by the 
presence of the Irish Catholic element, whose obstructiveness to social 
reform is not amenable to ordinary influence. I have expressed hope- 
lessness in regard thereto, but remembering how religiously this 
section of the community observe the commands of their Church to 
abstain from animal food on Friday, there will surely be no irrever- 
ence in suggesting that cleanliness, thrift, and the domestic economies 
should be placed in the same category with fasts. What a change 
would come over some of the worst districts of London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and the manufacturing towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, if 
the virtues of everyday life were as stringently observed, as abstinence 
from a particular kind of food on a particular day in the week! The 
latter at its best appears a very negative kind of virtue. 

5. Excessive rents are very largely the outcome of short lease- 
holds and heavy ground charges, influences hitherto little recognised. 
This factor in the great problem requires probing to the bottom. It 
must not be omitted from inquiry should the suggested Royal Com- 
mmission be appointed. 

6. To assist in relieving overcrowding, especially in the Metro- 
polis, block buildings such as those erected by the Peabody trust are 
necessary. It is not, however, needful, nor would it be wise, for the 
Government to undertake such erections. The trust named is doing 
its work well. It has been materially assisted by a Government loan, 
and in that direction might be still further helped. That is a very 
different thing to doing the work. The function of the Government 
should be to encourage and help others to undertake the needful work, 
and this, especially, 

7. By providing the working poor with the first requirement for 
becoming their own landlords, sites for houses. Cottage dwellings 
have their part to play in the rehousing of the London poor. In my 
judgment it is the most important, if not an absolutely essential, part. 
There is real danger that the feverish activities of benevolent men and 
women, which have been aroused by the ‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast London,’ 
will encourage the downtrodden to regard their social uplifting as a 
work to be done for them, instead of being themselves the active 
agents in ameliorating their condition. The slough of despond 
will never be filled up if such a feeling is evoked. The plan or 
arrangement herein suggested—Government aid to secure sites, and 
quasi-benevolent help to facilitate the securing possession of roomy 
dwellings, with a definite prospect of becoming the undisputed 
owner thereof, would, it is respectfully submitted, be one of the most 
effectual means towards solving the great problem yet suggested. 
By substituting municipal authorities for the Government in provid- 
ing sites, this plan would be practicable in all our provincial cities 
and large towns, with a general advantage to the community. 


WILiiaM GLAZIER. 
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[Norz.—The subjoined letter from the author (a stranger to the 
Editor) accompanied his manuscript, and is given by his consent to 
authenticate his position as a working artisan. 


37 Virginia Street, Southport : 

November 14, 1883. 
Sir,—By this post I venture to forward a communication on the great problem 
to which statesmen, divines, and social reformers are devoting so much attention. 
It is submitted with much diffidence. Written in the intervals of labour at the 
bench, its literary shortcomings are but too palpable or evident to myself. My ona 
sole apology for forwarding it is, that I do honestly think the suggestions towards 
the end deserving of consideration. If you decide to accept the paper, subject to 
your own decision I should prefer its publication under the signature at the end. 
My avocation as a building operative brings me much into contact with Irish 
labourers. Asa matter of policy I don’t want to excite their ill-will. Although 
they do not resent any plain speaking personally uttered, they would be sure to 
tackle me for publishing my opinions on themselves. Nevertheless, whatever is the 
rule with regard to the names of writers must be applied tome. With many 
apologies 

I am yours obediently, 
WILLIAM GLAZIER. 


In a second letter the author waived his request to be pseudony- 


mous, and added : 


I am well known in this town, and other parts of Lancashire, as a working 

? ? fo] 

artisan, and may be seen almost any day following my avocation either at the 
bench or some out-door job. Not having been to school since I was twelve years 


of age (I am now fifty-eight), the difficulty I experience in endeavouring to express 
myself concisely, consecutively, and in fairly understandable English, can hardly be 


conceived by your educated readers. 


Ep. Nineteenth Century. | 
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OUTCAST RUSSTA. 


I THe JOURNEY TO SIBERIA. 


Siper1a—the land of exile—has always appeared in the conceptions 
of the Europeans as a land of horrors, as a land of the chains and 
knoot, where convicts are flogged to death by cruel officials, or killed 
by overwork in mines; as a land of unutterable sufferings of the 
masses and of horrible prosecutions of the foes of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Surely nobody, Russian or foreigner, has crossed the Ural 
Mountains and stopped on their water-divide, at the border-pillar 
that bears the inscription ‘ Europe’ on one side, and ‘ Asia’ on the 
other, without shuddering at the idea that he is entering the land 
of woes. Many a traveller has certainly said to himself that the 
inscription of Dante’s Inferno would be more appropriate to the 
boundary-pillar of Siberia than these two words which pretend to 
delineate two continents. 

As the traveller descends, however, towards the rich prairies of 
Western Siberia; as he notices there the relative welfare and the 
spirit of independence of the Siberian peasant, and compares them 
with the wretchedness and subjection of the Russian peasant; as 
he makes acquaintance with the hospitality of the supposed ex- 
convicts—the ‘ Siberyaks’—and with the intelligent society of the 
Siberian towns, and perceives nothing of the exiles, and hears nothing 
of them in conversations going on about everything but this sub- 
ject ; as he hears the boasting reply of the Eastern Yankee who drily 
says to the stranger that in Siberia the exiles are far better off than 
peasants in Russia—he feels inclined to admit that his former con- 
ceptions about the great penal colony of the North were rather ex- 
aggerated, and that, on the whole, the exiles may be not so un- 
fortunate in Siberia, as they were represented to be by sentimental 
writers. : 

Very many visitors to Siberia, and not foreigners alone, have 
made this mistake. Some occasional circumstance—something like 
a convoy of exiles met with on the muddy road during an autumn 
storm, or a Polish insurrection on the shores of Lake Baikal, or, at 
least, such a rencontre with an exile in the forests of Yakutsk, as 
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Adolf Erman made and so warmly described in his 7’ravels—some 
occasional striking fact, in short, must fall under the notice of the 
traveller, to give him the necessary impulse for discovering the truth 
amidst the official misrepresentation and the non-official indifference : 
to open his eyes and to display before them the abyss of sufferings 
that are concealed behind those three words: Exile to Siberia. Then 
he perceives that besides the official story of Siberia there is another 
sad story, through which the shrieks of the exiles have been going 
on as a black thread from the remotest times of the conquest until 
now. Then he learns that, however dark, the plain popular concep- 
tion of Siberia is still brighter than the horrible naked truth; and ~ 
that the horrible tales he has heard long ago, in his childhood, and 
has supposed since to be tales of a remote past, in reality are tales 
of what is going on now, in our century which writes so much, and 
cares so little, about humanitarian principles. 

This story already lasts for three centuries. As soon as the Tsars 
of Moscow learned that their rebel Cossacks had conquered a new 
country ‘ beyond the Stone’ (the Ural), they sent there batches of 
exiles, ordering them to settle along the rivers and footpaths that 
connected together the blockhouses erected, in the space of seventy 
years, from the sources of the Kama to the Sea of Okhotsk. Where 
no free settlers would settle, the chained colonisers had to undertake 
a desperate struggle against the wilderness. As to those individuals 
whom the rising powers of the Tsars considered most dangerous, we 
find them with the most advanced parties of Cossacks who were sent 
‘across the mountains, in search for new lands.’ No distance, how- 
ever immense, no wilderness, however unpracticable, seemed sufficient 
to the suspicious rule of the boyars to be put between such exiles 
and the capital of the Tsardom. And, as soon as a blockhouse was 
built, or a convent erected, at the very confines of the Tsar’s domi- 
nions—beyond the Arctic circle, in the towndias of the Obi, or beyond 
the mountains of Daouria—the exiles were there, building themselves 
the cells that had to be their graves. 

Even now, Siberia is, on account of its steep mountains, its thick 
forests, wild streams, and rough climate, one of the most difficult 
countries to explore. It is easy to conceive what it was 300 years 
ago. Even now it is that part of the Russian Empire where the 
arbitrariness and brutality of officers are the most unlimited. What 
was it, then, during the seventeenth century? ‘ The river is shallow ; 
the rafts are heavy; the chiefs are wicked, and their sticks are big ; 
their whips cut through the skin, and their tortures are cruel; fire 
and strappado ; but the meu are hungry, and they die, poor creatures, 
at once after the torture, — wrote the protopope Avvakum, the fanatic 
priest of the ‘ old religion’ whom we met with the first parties going 
to take possession of the Amor.—‘ How long, my master, will these 
tortures last?’ asks his wife as she falls attenuated on the ice of the 
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river, after a journey that already has lasted for five years.x—‘ Unti] 
our death, my dear; until our death,’ replies this precursor of the 
steel-characters of our own times; and both, man and wife, continue 
their march towards the place where the protopope will be chained 
to the walls of an icy cellar digged out by his own hands. 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth century, the flow of exiles 
poured into Siberia has never ceased. During the first years of the 
century, we see the inhabitants of Uglitch exiled to Pelym, together 
with their bell which rang the alarm when it became known that 
the young Demetrius has been assassinated by order of the regent 
' Boris Godunoff. Men and bell alike have tongues and ears torn 
away, and are confined in a hamlet on the borders of the towndra, 
Later on they are followed by the raskolniks (nonconformists) who 
revolt against the aristocratic innovations of Nikon in Church matters, 
Those who escape the massacres, like that ‘of the Three Thousand, 
go to people the Siberian wildernesses. They are soon followed by the 
serfs who make desperate attempts of overthrowing the yoke freshly 
imposed on them ; by the leaders of the Moscow mob revolted against 
the rule of the boyars; by the militia of the strelisy who revolt 
against the all-crushing despotism of Peter I. ; by the Little Russians 
who fight for their autonomy and old institutions; by all those popu- 
lations who will not submit to the yoke of the rising empire; by 
the Poles—by three great and several smaller batches of Poles—who 
are despatched to Siberia by thousands at once, after each attempt at 
recovering their independence. . . . Later on, all those whom Russia 
fears to keep in her towns and villages—murderers and simple 
vagrants, nonconformists and rebels; thieves and paupers who are 
unable to pay for a passport ; serfs who have incurred the displeasure 
of their proprietors; and still later on, ‘free peasants’ who have 
incurred the disgrace of an ispravnil, or are unable to pay the 
ever-increasing taxes—all these are going to die in the marshy 
lowlands, in the thick forests, in the dark mines. This current flows 
until our own days, steadily increasing in an alarming proportion. 
Seven to eight thousand were exiled every year at the beginning of 
this century; 18,000 to 19,000 are exiled now—not to speak of 
the years when this figure was doubled, as was the case after the 
last Polish insurrection—making thus a total of more than 600,000 
people who have crossed the Ural Mountains since 1823, when the 
first records of exile were taken. 

Few of those who have endured the horrors of hard labour and 
exile in Siberia have committed to paper their sad experience. The 
protopope Avvakum did, and his letters still feed the fanaticism of 
the raskolniks. The melancholy stories of the Menshikoff, the 
Dolgorouky, the Biron, and other exiles of high rank have been 
transmitted to posterity by their sympathisers. Our young repub- 
lican poet Ryléeff, before being hung in 1827, told in a beautiful 
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poem, ‘Vainarovsky,’ the sufferings of a Little Russian patriot. 
Several memoirs of the ‘ Decembrists’ (exiled for the insurrection 
of December 26, 1825), and the poem of Nekrasoff, ‘The Russian 
Women, are still inspiring the young Russian hearts with love for 
the prosecuted and hate to the prosecutors. Dostoevsky has told in 
a remarkable psychological study of prison life his experience at 
the fortress of Omsk after 1848; and several Poles have described 
the martyrdom of their friends after the revolutions of 1831 and 
1848. . . . But, what are all these pains in comparison with the 
sufferings endured by half a million of people, from the day when, 
chained to iron rods, they started from Moscow for a two or three 
years’ walk towards the mines of Transbaikalia, until the day when, 
broken down by hard labour and privations, they died at a distance 
of 5,000 miles from their native villages, in a country whose scenery 
and customs were as strange to them as its inhabitants—a strong, 
intelligent, but egotistic race! 

What are the sufferings of the few, in comparison with those of 
the thousands under the cat-o’-nine-tails of the legendary monster 
Rozguildéeff, whose name is still the horror of the Transbaikalian 
villages ; with the pains of those who, like the Polish doctor Szokalsky 
and his companions, died under the seventh thousand of rod strokes 
for an attempt to escape; with the sufferings of those thousands of 
women who followed their husbands and for whom death was a release 
from a life of hunger, of sorrow, and of humiliation; with the suffer- 
ings of those thousands who yearly undertake to make their escape 
from Siberia and walk through the virgin forests, living on mush- 
rooms and berries, and inspired with the hope of at least seeing again 
their native village and their kinsfolk ? 

Who has told the less striking, but not less dramatic pains of 
those thousands who spin out an aimless life in the hamlets of the 
far north, and put an end to their wearisome existence by drowning 
in the clear waters of the Yenisei? M. Maximoff has tried, in his 
work on Hard Labour and Ezile, to raise a corner of the veil that 
conceals these sufferings; but he has shown only a small corner of 
the dark picture. The whole remains and probably will remain 
unknown ; its very features are obliterated day by day, leaving but a 
faint trace in the folk-lore and in the songs of the exiles; and each 
decade brings its new features, its new forms of misery for the ever- 
increasing number of exiles. 

It is obvious that I shall not venture to draw the whole of this 
picture in the narrow limits of a review article. I must necessarily 
limit my task to the description of the exile as it is now—say, 
during the last ten years. No less than 165,000 human beings have 
been transported to Siberia during this short space of time ; a very high 
figure of criminality, indeed, for a population numbering 72,000,000, 
if all exiles were ‘ criminals.’ Less than one-half of them, however, 
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crossed the Ural in accordance with sentences of the courts. The 
others were thrown into Siberia, without having seen any judges, by 
simple order of the Administrative, or in accordance with resolutions 
taken by their communes—nearly always under the pressure of the 
omnipotent local authorities. Out of the 151,184 exiles who crossed 
the Ural during the years 1867 to 1876, no less than 78,676 belonged 
to this last category. The remaining were condemned by courts: 
18,582 to hard labour, and 54,316 to be settled in Siberia, mostly 
for life, with or without loss of all their civil rights.' 

Twenty years ago, the exiles traversed on foot all the distance 
between Moscow and the place to which they were despatched. They 
had thus to walk something like 4,700 miles in order to reach the 
hard-labour colonies of Transbaikalia, and 5,200 miles to reach 
Yakutsk. Nearly a two years’ walk for the former, and two years’ 
and a half for the second. Some amelioration has been introduced 
since. After having been gathered from all parts of Russia at 


1 Our criminal statistics are so imperfect that a thorough classification of exiles is 
very difficult. We have but one good work on this subject, by M. Anuchin, published 
a few years ago by the Russian Geographical Society, and crowned with its great 
gold medal; it gives the criminal statistics for the years 1827 to 1846. However old, 
these statistics still give an approximate idea of the present conditions, more recent 
partial statistics having shown that since that time all figures have doubled, but the 
relative proportions of different categories of exiles have remained nearly the same. 
Thus, to quote but one instance, out of the 159,755 exiled during the years 1827 to 
1846, no less than 79,909, or 50 per cent., were exiled by simple orders of the Adni- 
nistrative ; and thirty years later we find again nearly the same rate—slightly 
increased—of arbitrary exile (78,676 out of 151,184 in 1867 to 1876), The same is 
approximately true with regard to other categories. It appears from M, Anuchin’s 
researches that out of the 79,846 condemned by courts, 14,531 (725 per year) were 
condemned as assassins; 14,248 for heavier crimes, such as incendiarism, robbery, 
and forgery ; 40,666 for stealing, and 1,426 for smuggling, making thus a total of 
70,871 cases (about 3,545 per year) which would have been condemned by the Codes 
—although not always by a jury—of all countries in Kurope. The remainder, how- 
ever_ (that is, nearly 89,000), were exiled for offences which depended chiefly, if 
not entirely, upon the political institutions of Russia: their crimes were: rebellion 
against any serf-proprietors and authorities (16,456 cases); nonconformist-fana- 
ticism (2,138 cases); desertion from a twenty-five years’ military service (1,651 
cases); and escape from Siberia, mostly from Administrative exile (18,328 
cases). Finally, we find among them the enormous figure of 48,466 ‘ vagrants,’ of 
whom the laureate of the Geographical Society says :—‘ Vagrancy mostly means 
simply going to a neighbouring province without a passport’-—out of 48,466 
‘vagrants,’ 40,000, at least, ‘being merely people who have not complied with pass- 
port regulations’ (that is—their wife and children being brought to starvation, 
they not having the necessary five or ten roubles for taking a passport, and 
walking from Kalouga, or Tula, to Odessa, or Astrakhan, in search of labour). And 
he adds :—‘Considering these 80,000 exiled by order of the Administrative, we 
not only doubt their criminality; we simply doubt the very existence of such 
crimes as those imputed to them.’ The number of such ‘criminals’ has not dimi- 
nished since. It has nearly doubled, like other figures. Russia continues to send 
every year to Siberia, for life, four to five thousand men and women, who in other 
States would be simply condemned to a fine of a few shillings. To these ‘criminals’ 
we must add no less than 1,500 women and 2,000 to 2,500 children who follow every 
year their husbands, or parents, enduring all the horrors of a march through Siberia 
and of the exile. 
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Moscow, or at Nijniy-Novgorod, they are transported now by steamer 
to Perm, by rail to Ekaterinburg, in carriages to Tumen, and again 
by steamer to Tomsk. Thus, according to a recent English book on 
exile to Siberia, they have to walk ‘ only the distance beyond Tomsk.’ 
In plain tgures, this trifling distance means 2,065 miles to Kara, 
smething like a nine months’ foot journey. If the prisoner be sent 
to Yakutsk he has ‘only’ 2,940 miles to walk, and the Russian 
Government having discovered that Yakutsk is a place still too near 
to St. Petersburg to keep these political exiles, and sending them 
now to Verkhoyansk and Nijne-Kolymsk (in the neighbourhood of 
Nordenskjéld’s wintering-station), a distance of some fifteen hundred 
miles must be added to the former ‘ trifling’ distance, and we have 
again the magic figure of 4,500 miles—or two years’ walk—reconsti- 
tuted in full. 

However, for the great mass of exiles, the foot journey has 
been reduced by one-half, and they begin their peregrinations in 
Siberia in special carriages. M. Maximoff has very vividly described 
how the convicts at Irkutsk, to whose judgment such a moving 
machine was submitted, declared at once that it was the most stupid 
vehicle that could be invented for the torment of both horses and 
convicts. Such carriages, which have no accommodation for deadening 
the shocks, move slowly on the rugged, jolting road, ploughed over 
and over by thousands of heavily loaded cars. In Western Siberia, 
amidst the marshes on the eastern slope of the Ural, the journey 
becomes a true torture, as the highway is covered with loose beams 
of wood, which recall the ‘sensation experienced when a finger is 
dragged across the keys of a piano, the black keys included. The 
journey is hard, even for the traveller who is lying on a thick felt 
mattress in a comfortable tarantass, and it is easy to conceive what 
the convict experiences, who is bound to sit motionless for eight or 
ten hours on the bench of the famous vehicle, having but a few rags 
to shelter him from snow and rain. 

Happily enough this journey lasts but a few days, as at Tumen 
the exiles are embarked on special barges, or floating prisons, taken in 
tow by steamers, and in the space of eight or ten days are brought 
to Tomsk. I hardly need say that, however excellent the idea of 
thus reducing by one-half the long journey through Siberia, its partial 
realisation has been most imperfect. The convict barges are usually so 
overcrowded, and are usually kept in such a state of filthiness, that 
they have become real nests of infection. ‘Each barge has been 
built for the transport of 800 convicts and the convoy,’ wrote the 
Tomsk correspondent of the Moscow Telegraph, on November 15, 
1881; ‘the calculation of the size of the barges has not been made, 
however, according to the necessary cubical space, but according to 
the interests of the owners of the steamers, MM. Kurbatoff and 
Ignatoff. These gentlemen occupy for their own purposes two com- 
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partments for a hundred men each, and thus eight hundred must take 
the room destined for six hundred. The ventilation is very bad, there 
being no accommodation at all for that purpose, and the cabinets are 
of an unimaginable nastiness.’ He adds that ‘ the mortality on these 
barges is very great, especially among the children,’ and his informa- 
tion is fully confirmed by official figures published last year in all 
newspapers. It appears from these figures that eight to ten per cent. 
of the convict passengers died during their ten days’ journey on 
board these barges; that is, something like sixty to eighty out of 
eight hundred. 

‘ Here you see,’ wrote friends of ours who have made this passage, 
‘the reign of death. Diphtheria and typhus pitilessly cut down the 
lives of adults and children, especially of these last. Corpses of 
children are thrown out nearly at each station. The hospital, placed 
under the supervision of an ignorant soldier, is always overcrowded.’ 

At Tomsk the convicts stop for a few days. One part of them— 
especially the common-law exiles, transported by order of the 
Administrative—are sent to some district of the province of Tomsk 
which extends from the spurs of the Altay ridge on the south to the 
Arctic Ocean on the north. The others are despatched farther 
towards the east. It is easy to conceive what a hell the Tomsk prison 
becomes when the convicts arriving every week cannot be sent on 
to Irkutsk with the same speed, on account of inundations, or ob- 
stacles on the rivers. The prison was built to contain 960 souls, but 
it never holds less than 1,300 to 1,400, and very often 2,200, or 
more. One-quarter of the prisoners are sick, but the infirmary can 
shelter only one-third, or so, of those who are in need of it ; and so the 
sick remain in the same rooms, upon or beneath the same platforms 
where the remainder are crammed to the amount of three men for 
each free place. The shrieks of the sick, the cries of the fever-stricken 
patients, and the rattle of the dying mix together with the jokes and 
laughter of the prisoners, with the curses of the warders. The 
exhalations of this human heap mix with those of their wet and filthy 
clothes and with the emanations of the horrible Parasha. ‘ You are 
suffocated as you enter the room, you are fainting and must run back 
to breathe some fresh air; you must accustom yourself by-and-by“to 
the horrible emanations which float like a fog in the river "—such is 
the testimony of all those who have entered unexpectedly a Siberian 
prison. The ‘ families room’ is still more horrible. ‘ Here you see,’ 
says a Siberian official in charge of the prisons—M. Mishlo— 
‘hundreds of women and children closely packed together, in such a 
state of misery, as no imagination could picture.’ The families 
of the convicts receive no cloth from the State. Mostly peasant 
women, who, as a rule, never have more than one dress at once; 
mostly reduced to starvation as soon as their husbands were taken 
into custody, they have buckled on their sole cloth when starting 
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from Arkhangelsk or Astrakhan, and, after their long peregrinations 
from one lock-up to another, after the long years of preliminary 
detention and months of journey, only rags have remained on their 
shoulders from their weather-worn clothes. The naked emaciated 
body and the wounded feet appear from beneath the tattered clothes 
as they are sitting on the nasty floor, eating the hard black bread 
received from compassionate peasants. Amidst this moving heap of 
human beings who cover each square foot of the platforms and 
beneath them, you perceive the dying child on the knees of his 
mother, and close by, the new-born baby. The baby is the delight 
of, the consolation to these women, each of whom surely has more 
human feelings than any of the chiefs and warders. It is passed from 
hand to hand; the best rags are parted with to cover its shivering 
limbs, the tenderest caresses are for it. . . . How many have grown 
up in this way! One of them stands by my side as I write these lines, 
and repeats to me the stories she has heard so many times from her 
mother about the humanity of the ‘scelerates’ and the infamy of 
their ‘ chiefs.’ She describes to me the toys that the convicts made 
for her during the interminable journey—plain toys inspired by a 
good-hearted humour, and side by side, the miserable proceedings, 
the exactions of money, the curses and blows, the whistling of the 
whips of the chiefs. 

The prison, however, is cleared by-and-by, as the parties of con- 
victs start to continue their journey. When the season and the state 
of the rivers permit it, parties of 500 convicts each, with women 
and children, leave the Tomsk prison every week, and begin their 
foot journey to Irkutsk and Transbaikalia. Those who have seen such 
a party in march, will never forget it. A Russian painter, M. Jacoby, 
has tried to represent it on canvas; his picture is sickening, but 
the reality is still worse. 

You see a marshy plain where the icy wind blows freely, driving 
before it the snow that begins to cover the frozen soil. Morasses 
with small shrubs, or crumpled trees, bent down by wind and snow, 
spread as far as the eye can reach; the next village is twenty miles 
distant. Low mountains, covered with thick pine forests, mingling 
with the grey snow-clouds, rise in the dust on the horizon. A track, 
marked all along by poles to distinguish it from the surrounding 
plain, ploughed and rugged by the passage of thousands of cars, 
covered with ruts that break down the hardest wheels, runs through 
the naked plain. The party slowly moves along this road. In 
front, a row of soldiers opens the march. Behind them, heavily 
advance the hard-labour convicts, with half-shaved heads, wearing 
grey clothes, with a yellow diamond on the back, and open shoes 
worn out by the long journey and exhibiting the tatters in which the 
wounded feet are wrapped. Each convict wears a chain, riveted to 
his ankles, its rings being twisted into rags—if the convict has 
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collected enough of alms during his journey to pay the blacksmith 
for riveting it looser on his feet. The chain goes up each foot and is 
suspended to a girdle. Another chain closely ties both hands, and a 
third chain binds together six or eight convicts. Every false move- 
ment of any of the pack is felt by all his chain-companions; the 
feebler is dragged forward by the stronger, and he must not stop: 
the way—the étape—is long, and the autumn day is short. 

Behind the hard-labour convicts march the poselentsy (con- 
demned to be settled in Siberia) wearing the same grey cloth and 
the same kind of shoes. Soldiers accompany the party on both 
sides, meditating perhaps the order given at the departure :—‘ If 
one of them runs away, shoot him down. If he is killed, five roubles 
of reward for you, and a dog’s death to the dog!’ In the rear you 
discover a few cars that are drawn by the small, attenuated, cat-like 
peasant’s horses. They are loaded with the bags of the convicts, with 
the sick or dying, who are fastened by ropes on the top of the load. 

Behind the cars hasten the wives of the convicts ; a few have found 
a free corner on a loaded car, and crouch there when unable to move 
further ; whilst the great number march behind the cars, leading their 
children by the hands, or bearing them on their arms. Dressed in 
rags, freezing under the gusts of the cold wind, cutting their almost 
naked feet on the frozen ruts, how many of them repeat the words of 
Avvakum’s wife :—‘ These tortures, ah dear, how long will they last ?’ 
In the rear, comes a second detachment of soldiers who drive with 
the butt-ends of their rifles those women who stop exhausted in the 
freezing mud of the road. The procession is closed by the car of the 
commander of the party.’ 

As the party enters some great village, it begins to sing the 
Miloserdnaya—the ‘ charity song.’ They call it a song, but it hardly 
is that. It is a succession of woes escaping from hundreds of breasts 
at once, a recital in very plain words expressing with a childish 
simplicity the sad fate of the convict—a horrible lamentation by 
means of which the Russian exile appeais to the mercy of other 
miserables like himself. Centuries of sufferings, of pains and 
misery, of persecutions that crush down the most vital forces of 
our nation, are heard in these recitals and shrieks. These tones 
of deep sorrow recall the tortures of the last century, the stifled 
cries under the sticks and whips of our own time, the darkness of the 
cellars, the wildness of the woods, the tears of the starving wife. 


? The Russian law says that the families of the convicts are not submitted to the 
control of the convoy. In reality they are submitted to the same treatment as the 
convicts. To quote but one instanc2. The Tomsk correspondent of the Moscow Tele- 
graph wrote on November 3, 1881 :—‘ We have seen on the march the party which 
left Tomsk on September 14. The exhausted women and children literally stuck 
in the mud, and the soldiers dealt them blows, to make them advance and to keep 
pace with the party.’ 
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The peasants of the villages on the Siberian highway understand 
these tunes; they know their true meaning from their own ex- 
perience, and the appeal of the Neschastnyie—of the ‘sufferers,’ as 
our people call all prisoners—is answered by the poor; the most 
destitute widow, signing herself with the cross, brings her coppers, 
or her piece of bread, and deeply bows before the chained ‘ sufferer,’ 
grateful to him for not disdaining her small offering. 

Late in the afternoon, after having covered some fifteen or twenty 
miles, the party reaches the étwpe where it spends the night and 
takes one day’s rest each three days. It accelerates its pace as soon 
as the paling that incloses the old log-wood building is perceived, 
and the strongest run to take possession by force of the best places 
on the platforms. The éiapes were mostly built fifty years ago, and 
after having resisted the inclemencies of the climate, and the passage 
of a hundred thousand of convicts, they have become now rotten and 
foul from top to bottom. The old logwood house refuses shelter to 
the chained travellers brought under its roof, and wind and snow 
freely enter the interstices between its rotten beams; heaps of snow 
are accumulated in the corners of the rooms. The étape was built 
to shelter 150 convicts; that being the average size of parties 
thirty years ago. At present the parties consist of 450 to 500 
human beings, and the 500 must lodge on the space parsimoniously 
calculated for 150.° 

The stronger ones, or the aristocracy among the convicts—the 
elder vagrants and the great murderers—cover each square inch of 
the platforms; the remainder, that is, double the number of the 
former, lie down on the rotten floor, covered with an inch of sticky 
filth, beneath and between the platforms. What becomes of the 
rooms when the doors are closed, and the whole space filled with 
human beings who lie naked on their nasty clothes impregnated with 
water, will be easily imagined. 

The étapes, however, are palaces when compared with the half- 
éapes, where the parties spend only the nights. These buildings are 
still smaller, and, as a rule, still more dilapidated, still more rotten 
and foul. Sometimes they are in such a state as to compel the 
party to spend the cold Siberian nights in light barracks erected in 
the yard, and without fire. As a rule, the half-étape has no special 
compartment for the women, and they must lodge in the room of the 
soldiers (see Maximoff’s Siberia). With the resignation of our ‘all- 
enduring’ Russian mothers, they squat down with their babies 





* The Russian law, which mostly has been written without any knowledge of the 
real conditions it deals with, forbids to send out such numerous parties. But, in 
reality, the normal party numbers now 480 persons. In 1881, according to the 
Golos, 6,507 convicts were sent in sixteen parties, making thus an average of 406 
convicts per party. N. Lopatin gives us the figure of 480 as the average size of 
parties. 
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wrapped in rags, in some corner of the room below the platforms oy 
close by the door, among the rifles of the escort. 

No wonder that, according to official statistics, out of the 2,56) 
children less than fifteen years old who were sent in 1881 to Siberig 
with their parents, ‘a very small part survived.’ ‘The majority; 
the Golos says, ‘could not support the very bad conditions of the 
journey, and died before, or immediately after, having reached their 
destination in Siberia.’ In sober truth, the transportation to Siberia, 
as practised now, is a real ‘ Massacre of Innocents.’ 

Shall I add that there is no accommodation for the sick, and that 
one must have exceptionally robust health to survive an illnes 
during the journey? There are but five small hospitals, with a total 
of a hundred beds, on the whole stretch between Tomsk and Irkutsk, 
that is, on a distance which represents at least a four months’ journey, 
As for those who cannot hold out until a hospital is reached, it was 
written to the Golos, on January 5, 1881 :—‘ They are left at the 
étapes without any medical help. The sick-room has no bedsteads, 
no beds, no cushions, no coverings, and of course nothing like linen. 
The 484 kopecks per day that are allowed for the sick, remain mostly 
in full in the hands of the authorities.’ 

Shall I dwell upon the exactions to which the convicts are sub- 
mitted, notwithstanding their dreadful misery, by the warders of 
the étapes? Is it not sufficient to say that the warders of these 
buildings are paid by the Crown, besides the allowance of corn flour 
for black bread, only with three roubles, or 6s. per year? ‘The 
stove is out of order, you cannot light the fire,’ says one of them, 
when the party arrives quite wet or frozen; and the party pays its 
tribute for permission to light the fire. ‘The windows are under 
repair,’ and the party pays for having some rags to fill up the open- 
ings through which freely blows the icy wind. ‘Wash up the étape 
before leaving, or pay so much,’ and the party pays again, and so 
on and so on. And shall I mention, too, the manner in which the 
convicts and their families are treated during the journey? Even the 
political exiles once revolted, in 1881, against an officer who had per- 
mitted himself to assault in the dark corridor a lady marched to 
Siberia for a political offence. The common-law exiles surely are 
not treated better than the political ones. 

All these are not tales of the past. They are real pictures of 
what is going on now, at the very moment when I write these lines. 
My friend N. Lopatin, who made the same journey two years ago, 
and to whom I have shown these pages, fully confirms all the above 
statements, and adds much more which I do not mention only for 
want of space. What really is a tale of the past—of a very recent 
case—is the chaining together of eight or ten convicts. This horri- 
ble measure, however, was abolished in January 1881. At present, 
each convict has his hands chained separately from his comrades. 
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But still, the chain being very short, gives such a posture to the 
arms as renders the ten and twelve hours’ march very difficult, not to 






2,561 speak of the insupportable rheumatic pain occasioned in the bones 
Siberia by the contact of the iron rings during the hard Siberian frosts. This 
jority,’ in, I am told and readily believe it, soon becomes a real torture. 

of the Ihardly need add that, contrary to the statements of a recent 





English traveller through Siberia, the political convicts perform the 
journey to Kara, or to the places where they are to be settled as 
poselentsy, under the same conditions as, and together with, the 
common-law convicts. The very fact of Izbitskiy and Debagorio- 
Mokrievitch having exchanged names with two common-law convicts, 











total and having thus escaped from hard labour, proves that the English 
‘utsk, traveller’s information was false. Nicholas Lopatin, whom I have 
Tey, already mentioned, and who has been condemned to settlement in 
“wis Siberia, performed the journey on foot, in company with a dozen, or 
t the so, of comrades. It is true that a great number of Polish exiles of 
“ ads, 1864, and notably all noblemen and chief convicts, were transported 
eee in carriages, on posting horses. The numerous political exiles, trans- 
ostly ported to Siberia by order of the Administrative, also perform the 








journey in the same way—where there are posting horses. But, since 







a 1866, the political convicts (condemned by courts to hard labour or 
a exile) have mostly made the journey on foot, together with common- 
hese law convicts. An exception was made in 1877-1879 for the few who 
. were transported to Eastern Siberia during those three years. They 

’ were transported in cars, but following the line of the étapes. Since 
= 1879, however, all political convicts—men and women alike, and 





many exiled by order of the Administrative—have made the journey 
precisely in the way I have described, very many of them chained, 



















wl contrary to the law of 1827. 
” When writing his book on Hard Labour and Exile, M. Maximoff 
de concluded it with the wish that the horrors of the foot-journey he 
- had described might become as soon as possible matter of history. 
me The transport of convicts on barges was then just inaugurated, and 
el this measure had saved the State, during the first year, a sum of 
" 40,0001. The Ministry of Justice was earnestly pressing at that 
a time all honest men to tell what they knew about the exiles, and 
announced its readiness to undertake a complete reform of the whole 
4 system. There was no lack of men ready to devote their lives to 
“ ameliorating the sad fate of the exiles and to erasing for ever from 
. our life the black reminiscence of exile in Siberia. But M. Maximoff’s 
wish has not been realised. The Liberal movement of 1861 was 
’ crushed down by the Government; the attempts at reform were con- 


sidered as ‘ dangerous tendencies,’ and the transport of exiles to Siberia 
has remained what it was twenty years ago—a source of unutterable 
sufferings for nearly 20,000 of people. 

The shameful system, branded at that time by all those who had 
382 
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studied it, has maintained itself in full; and, whilst the rotten build. 
ings on the highway are falling to pieces, and the whole system dig. 
integrates more and more, new thousands of men and women traps. 
ported for such crimes as those, ‘the very existence of which’ wa; 
doubted twenty years ago, are added annually to the thousands already 
transported to Siberia, and their number is increasing every year in 
an awful proportion. 


P. KRaAPorkineg, 
(To be concluded.) 
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RECREATION. 


Tue kinds of recreation are so many, and their relations to health, to 
business, and to pleasure are so numerous, that it would be impossible 
to write briefly of them all. I shall limit myself to the influences of 
active recreations on our power and will for work, and to the methods 
by which it may be believed that those influences are usually exercised. 
I shall not include among the effects of recreations the promotion of the 
general health, though it may be counted as one of the most frequent 
and most important; neither shall I speak of the mere pleasure which 
they give, or of their relations to our social life, or of their utility to 
any except really working people; but amongst these I shall have 
inmind people of all ranks and all ages who work hard, whether of 
necessity or of choice. Happily for us, the working classes are not 
nearly all in one social group. 

In the general meaning of active recreation we include two chief 
things: namely, the cessation of the regular work of our lives, and 
the active occupation, whether of body or mind or both, in something 
different in which we find pleasure. From both alike we expect and 
may obtain refreshment, that is, renewed fitness for our regular work. 
In the former of these parts of recreation, speaking generally, the 
structures of our body which have been at work are left at rest or are 
exercised in a different manner; in the latter, those which have not 
been at work are brought into activity. 

These two parts of recreation may be said to be adjusted to two 
different necessities of our economy. It is a rule, with very few 
exceptions, that for any structure of our bodies to be kept in fitness 
for its office it must be sometimes exercised ; and it is a rule, without 
exception, that in every exercise there is waste or alteration of struc- 
ture, however immeasurably small, which must be repaired during 
test. In all active recreations justly so called both these necessities 
are complied with, but in different proportions; and, for the repair 
which is to be accomplished during rest, recreation is not enough. 
This must be achieved in sleep. Recreation and sleep, together, give 
the complete refreshment of which, however dimly, we can be con- 
scious in the feeling of fitness for renewed activity in the work at 
which we may have been fatigued. It is not always mere slang when 
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a man, after recreation and sleep, says that he feels very fit. He ig go, 
As in some previous weariness and fatigue he was dimly conscious of 
the waste or impairment of structures which made him unfit or up. 
willing to continue at work, so, now, he becomes conscious, however 
dimly, of their restoration ; and this may increase to a consciousness 
not only of their fitness for activity but of their need of it, and then 
to a desire which can hardly be restrained. He may feel that he must 
do something, even though there be no necessity for him to resume 
his regular work. 

I said that I should speak of only active recreations, but it may 
be held that there is some measure of activity even in such rest ag 
comes short of profound sleep. And many people seem content with 
recreation of this least active kind. They like the mere sitting-by 
and doing nothing; the letting their minds wander. anywhere with 
no more use or meaning than in a dream: or they are content with 
the mere gossip and the easy talk of society ; and, if they were really 
capable of considering, they would probably decide that they find in 
these things sufficient recreation. Others, much better than these, 
are content with quietude in their peaceful homes ; they feel refreshed 
enough in the common events of a happy domestic life, and in the 
Sunday’s rest with all the tranquillity that it may bring; and some of 
them ask, ‘ Are not these things enough for recreation? Need we do 
more than finish our assigned day’s work and then be quiet, and then 
sleep, and be just fit for the same work to-morrow ?’ 

It may be enough for some; and some measure of quietude, e- 
pecially in home-life, some time daily spent in neither work nor play, 
some time in silence and reflection and in that which may best come 
after them : all these and the quietude and gentle occupation of the 
Sunday are, indeed, excellent recreations and helps to the next day's 
work. None should altogether neglect them. But for real working 
men and women, whether they be rich or poor, and whatever be their 
occupation, these are not enough. To give but one evidence of their 
insufficiency, the customs of the most vigorous people in the most 
vigorous nations of the world are against being content with them; 
and these customs, which have grown up naturally, show the just 
conviction that when we have finished a day’s or, it may be, nearly a 
whole year’s work, it is good to have some other active occupation of 
mind or body, or of both together, even though it be more fatiguing 
than the work itself was. 

There is scarcely a greater contrast between men and the lower 
animals than in this matter of recreation. Young animals may play, 
springing or running hither and thither, evidently enjoying the 
exercise of both their muscles and their minds; but the elder, who 
may be compared with men, even with very young men, rarely show 
such signs of mere spontaneous activity. Those that work for us 
work and then rest; those that are free, seek their food and obey 
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the instincts and other necessities of life and then they, too, rest. 
Man alone refreshes himself by changing his method of activity ; man 
alone has habitual active recreations. And it may be generally 
observed, among the several races of men, that those which are the 
most highly cultivated, and whose occupations are the most various, 
strong and intellectual, have the most numerous and most active 
recreations. 

A story has often been told of an Oriental who watched some 
English gentlemen playing cricket, and who said, when he was asked 
his opinion of the game, that he thought it a very good one, but 
could not see why the rich men did not pay poor ones to play it for 
them, while they might sit-by and watch it. He had not learned 
the happiness of a willing great activity, or its use in restoring fitness 
for work. Englishmen, more than any, seem to have learned this ; 
and it may surely be observed, among the nations of Europe, that 
those which are most laborious and successful in enterprise, most 
business-like, most vigorous in commerce and in intellectual culture, 
are those in which the most active recreations of mind and body are 
most prevalent. I say of mind and body; for there are recreations of 
which the best part is that they require for their full enjoyment the 
most steadfast direction of the mind while the body is at rest. Such 
are those in which music and the fine arts are intensely enjoyed by 
some whose days are passed in the routine of any very different 
mental occupation or in muscular work. It would be as unreasonable 
to call these mental recreations inactive as it would be to attribute 
idleness to the profoundest thinker or to the most watchful judge, 
who sits for hours listening attentively and arranging in due order 
in his mind all the confusing evidence and contrary arguments which 
he hears. If we could have one estimate of all active efforts it might 
be in the amount of will employed in each of them; and mental at- 
tention, whether in business or in recreation, may involve at least 
as strong and as long an act of the will as any muscular exercise. 

What, then, are the chief constituents of active recreation: of 
this retirement from work that fatigues, and this occupation in other 
things that refresh, even though, after another manner, they may 
fatigue? The chief and the essential thing is the change; and the 
love of recreation is among the examples of the enormous motive- 
power exerted in the world by the desire for change. It is often 
spoken of as a mere infirmity, a foolishness, that should be resisted ; 
and so it often is and with some people may be always so: but with 
those who are honest and hard-working it is no folly. The desire for 
change is as much a part of our very nature as is the desire for sleep 
or for food; it is, as an instinct, to be scrupulously, however cau- 
tiously, obeyed ; and one of the best methods of obedience is in well- 
chosen recreations after business. 

Can we, then, in all the varieties of recreation pursued by the 
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people of this country find any characters possessed by all, or which 
it is desirable that they should have? Crowds every year return 
from vacations of all kinds after all kinds of work : some have been 
shooting, some fishing, some climbing, some sailing ; some studying 
pictures, some architecture; and, though many have done this or 
that only because it is a fashion among their friends, yet, doubtless, 
many more have chosen the recreation which they love best. And 
far more numerous than these who have come back from their 
vacations are the crowds, the thousands, who every night are seek- 
ing recreation, after their various day’s work, in theatres and 
clubs, in card-playing, music, singing, and a hundred more amuse- 
ments. All these are seeking change from the daily work ; all are 
seeking pleasure ; many will not find it, and many will not feel fitter 
for their next day’s work; but many will, having chosen recreations 
well suited to them, even though they may not have been conscious 
of any good reasons for the choice and have only obeyed some natural 
inclination. 

Now, I think that if we look for the characteristics which may be 
found in all good active recreations, and on which their utility chiefly 
depends, we shall find that they all include one or more of these three 
things: namely, uncertainties, wonders, and opportunities for the 
exercise of skill in something different from the regular work. And 
the appropriateness of these three things seems to be, especially, in 
that they provide pleasant changes which are in strong contrast with 
the ordinary occupations of most working lives, and that they give 
opportunity for the exercise of powers and good dispositions which, 
being too little used in the daily business of life, would become feeble 
or be lost. 

In their daily work—speaking generally and roughly—most people 
become tired of routine and sameness ; they know their business, and 
there is in it little to surprise them; they can reckon on what is 
coming ; they know how and when each day’s work will end. They 
get tired of all this, and wish for something very unlike it ; and so 
they long for uncertainties; they enjoy to watch something they are 
not sure of, to see the settlement of a doubt, the unveiling of a 
mystery. 

Herein is a great part of the refreshing change, the recreation, 
found in games of chance. The toss of a halfpenny brings refresh- 
ment to the routine of the schoolboy or the errand-boy in that every 
time he tosses he creates an uncertainty, enjoys it for a moment, and 
then decides it. To the elder man the deal at whist and every hand 
he plays bring similar pleasure in uncertainties; and the counting 
of the tricks decides them; and the pleasures and uncertainties ac- 
cumulate to the end of the rubber or of the whole evening’s play. 
Other pleasures mingle with these; the exercise of skill, the reckon- 
ing of chances, and many more, including, perhaps, the winning of 
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money or repute; but with them all and under them is the occupa- 
tion in uncertainties, and its pleasure is the more refreshing the 
more it is in contrast with sameness in the daily work. 

Doubtless there is much of the same pleasure in all sports; in 
fishing, shooting, and the like. Will the fish bite? Will the bird 
fall? There is the uncertainty ; and then comes the decision; and 
in any case, hitting or missing, the mind which has been wearied 
in a dull routine is refreshed. It is the same in cricket and lawn- 
tennis and all the like popular games. Mingling with the other 
pleasures that they give, and the other good they do, there is the 
refreshing pleasure of a continuous succession of uncertainties and 
decisions, a pleasure which seems to reach its acme in some of the 
amusements that are attended with frequent risks of limbs or even 
of life. The contrast with the ordinary occupations of vast crowds 
of all ranks and ages and occupations is complete; and from this 
contrast comes a great part of the true recreation, the re-fitting for 
the work. Doubtless, some of the refreshment of reading novels and 
romances, whether real or in fiction, is of the same kind. Else, why 
should nearly every one who reads them feel that his pleasure is 
marred by hearing what the end of the story is, and by thus having 
his uncertainty prematurely settled ? 

These may be examples enough. I believe that if any one will think 
over the whole class of what are fairly called active recreations, he 
will find that a chief part of nearly every one is of this kind: the un- 
veiling of a mystery, the issue of some chance, the settlement of an 
uncertainty. Every one who works enough to need or deserve refresh- 
ment should see that some of his recreations have in them this 
element ; and let him observe that of all the recreations of this kind 
those are the best which, together with the element of uncertainty or 
chance, offer the largest proportion of that other element of which I 
spoke—the opportunity of exercising skill. In all games and sports 
the more the results depend on chance, and the less they depend on 
the skill of the players, the more is the gambling. Duly guarded, 
the love of recreation among uncertainties may lead to the promotion 
of admirable skill, whether of mind or limbs ; and if, on the one side, 
it may make itself vile by gambling, on the other it may ennoble 
itself by strengthening the mental disposition which moves men to 
experiments in science, and even to the highest methods of research. 
In all these a great part of the happiness is in the watching and 
decision of uncertainties, in the unveiling of hidden truth: and all 
whose work gives them too little opportunity for such happiness 
should have it in their play. 

Next to uncertainties as parts of recreations I named wonders, 
meaning to include the objects of all forms and degrees of wonder, 
from quiet admiration to utter astonishment or awe. Of course the 
issue of a chance or of a game of skill may excite wonder ; and its use 
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for recreation may be thus enhanced ; but we may think of the recrea- 
tion due to wonders as something distinct. Their fitness for recreation 
is as evident as that of uncertainties, and similar. Whatever most men’s 
daily work may be, or wherever they may pursue it, they become so 
accustomed to it, so familiar with all around them, that they may cease 
to wonder at anything within their range. They may have their 
work in the midst of glorious scenery, among mountains, or by the sea, 
or in their own rooms among marvellous beauties of art, but they ob- 
serve little or nothing of all this: or they may be working at any of 
the applications of the wonderful discoveries of recent times, but they 
have long ago ceased to be astonished at them. Some of us may, 
indeed, upon reflection or in calm thinking, be moved by the wonders 
among which we have been living: they are very happy times when 
we can so meditate; but usually and habitually we are seldom 
conscious of any stirring wonders in our customary work. The find- 
ing and observing of them elsewhere is, therefore, a real recreation, 
and a chief part of a very large number of the mental refreshments 
which we most earnestly seek and most thoroughly enjoy. And 
happily it is so: for the contemplation of wonders may give occupa- 
tion and, thereby, strength to one of the noblest parts of our minds; 
the part which not only, as Aristotle pointed out, first leads to 
studious research, but that which is exercised in the highest ad- 
miration and reverence and which acts, together with the imagi- 
nation, in the forming of the highest ideals towards which we can 
ever strive. 

It is easy to find instances in which the greatest charm of recrea- 
tions is in the wonder to which they move us. I watched one in myself 
some weeks ago when I went over the electric-lighthouse on the 
Lizard Point, enjoying and feeling refreshed by all the wonders that I 
saw there: the wonders of the burners that would give the light of 
many thousand candles; and of the multiplied reflectors and lenses 
by which, of all this light, none might be wasted, but all sent right 
out to shine for miles over the sea; the admirable cleverness and 
precaution by which, if the electric light were, by any accident, 
hindered, a huge paraffin lamp, with its concentric wicks, would 
instantly take its place; and then the wonders of the fog-horn with 
its great reservoir of air so condensed by steam-pressure that, being 
let go, it would blow a blast upon the horn which should be heard out 
at sea miles beyond the distance at which in the dense fog the light 
could be seen. 

I wondered at all this and was refreshed ; and I wonder still as often 
as I think of it, and thus constantly renew my recreation. And I think, 
too, of the contrast between myself and the keeper of the lighthouse 
who showed it me. He was an admirably intelligent workman, 
complete in his knowledge of the machinery; as complete in his 
knowledge as I was in my ignorance; proud, too, of the work in 
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which he was engaged and happy, I think, in its utility. But to him it 
was no wonder; he showed it with all the quietude of routine, and 
spoke rather wearily of the hours spent in watching it. To him there 
was no recreation in it all; it was the object of his daily work. 

The same charm of wonder and the same kind of contrast may be 
found in a thousand other instances. We enjoy the surprises of con- 
juring tricks, which to the conjuror himself, I suppose, give no 
stirring pleasure; and of fireworks, and the stories and actings of 
perilous adventures. More worthily, we may enjoy and be refreshed 
by the marvels of skill in art, in music, or in singing. When we listen 
to a long-sustained high note—such as Albani can sing or Joachim 
can play—we are refreshed not only by the beauty of the sound, but 
by the wonder that it can be produced; and it is this which most 
refreshes us when, long afterwards, we can recall the sound. It is 
after the same manner that we are refreshed by glorious scenery, the 
grandeur of mountains, of cataracts, of floods of light at sunset: they 
move us to wonder, and we enjoy them and they refresh our minds, 
though those who live among them may be unmoved. And so it is when 
we leave home and find recreation in the strange sights and customs 
of other cities; and foreigners come here and are as happy in their 
wonder at the things which we are tired of looking at. What would 
not one give to be able to come to London as a stranger and be sur- 
prised at the sights that, unless in careful thinking, we now care 
nothing for ? 

I named a third chief element in recreations: the opportunities 
which they give for the exercise of skill in something which is 
different from our regular work. This may be in either mental or 
muscular work or both. One who has been all day busy in reading 
may refresh himself in composition; another turns from teaching to 
learning, and enjoys it the more for the contrast ; another, most wisely, 
from the routine of business to some difficult research in science or 
in history ; another from literature to music or the fine arts, whether 
in the practice or in the critical study of them. All these changes 
are the daily recreations of large numbers of the more cultivated 
classes: and they are matched in the instances of those who turn 
from their day’s manual work, or the routine of life in offices or 
shops, to the mental work offered to them in colleges and evening 
classes. ‘The labour of their study may be greater than that of their 
work ; it may increase their fatigue; yet after sleep they may be 
conscious of an increased fitness for the business of their lives by 
reason not only of the knowledge they have acquired, but of their 
mental recreation. 

But the most obvious examples of this part or method of recrea- 
tion are in muscular exercises: in athletics; in the acquirement and 
exercise of skill in cricket or lawn-tennis, or on cycles of whatever 
wheels, or in the finer manual skill at billiards or in music. Any of 
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these may be studied as patterns of active recreation ; for they in- 
clude all the three chief conditions for refreshment. Think, for 
example, of the delight and power of a game of cricket after a day’s 
work, for one employed at a desk, or in reporting, or bricklaying, 
or mere buying or selling at fixed prices. There is the new activity 
with muscles wanting freer and more willing movements; the con- 
scious acquirement or exercise of skill; there is the decision of an 
uncertainty at every ball, at every run; the wonder at some dashing 
hit, at some strange result of the whole game. 

Or, for another example, think of the recreation when one who 
has spent months in writing, or reading, or in Parliament, or in city 
business, climbs some high mountain: the uncertainty as to the 
difficulties he will meet with; the decision when, with each effort, so 
unlike those of his old daily work, he surmounts them one by one; 
the marvels of the ever-changing scenery; the decisive skill of 
the last climb, the final certainty, the awful beauty of the scene. 
Here is complete contrast with the routine life of the past months. 
He may never before have been so thoroughly tired, but next day he 
may be conscious that he never before was so thoroughly refreshed in 
both mind and body. After a vacation spent in pleasures such as 
these, he may come home and rightly call himself ‘ very fit’ for the 
old work; he may even be so conscious of his fitness that he may 
enjoy the showing of it, and may love the work that he hated. 

It would be easy, if it were not for their number, to show in how 
many of the most popular active recreations the three things which 
I have indicated are, in different proportions, combined. They may 
be overlooked or forgotten in the mere enjoyment of change, or of 
pleasure, or of a partial freedom from responsibility ; but there they 
are, and I believe that the happiness and utility of recreations may 
be nearly estimated by their amount: there are livesin the monotony 
of which they alone may sustain a good spirit of enterprise, of reve- 
rence, and of willing effort. 

But, even if this be admitted, the question yet remains as to 
what it is that makes different groups of persons choose especially 
one or other of all the recreations in which these three things are 
combined. Why should there be any choice? Why, for example, 
in a long vacation or on a Bank-holiday, do some prefer to travel by 
sea and some by land? Why do some prefer hunting or fishing ; and 
some seek the treasures of art and some of literature? Why do some 
fell trees and some only walk and wander like tramps and vagabonds, 
and some, or at least two of whom I have heard, leave their com- 
fortable houses that they may break stones by the roadside? It is, 
perhaps, impossible to tell; because in this, as in everything in our 
social life, the influences of education, fashion and custom are in- 
calculable, and are commonly more potent than our natural inclina- 
tions. But it seems at least not improbable that the devotion of 
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many of us to some of the most active recreations and our choices 
among them are determined by inherited natural dispositions, and 
by the survival in us of instincts which, in our distant ancestors, 
were appropriate to the first necessities of life. They had to hunt 
and fish and entrap their food; they migrated and wandered and 
rested where they could ; they cleared forests and made paths; and 
these things they did with instincts which were parts of their very 
nature, and which with the rest of their nature they transmitted. 
We have inherited them; they are variously distributed amongst 
us, in various combinations and proportions; and now that they 
cannot be satisfied in our ordinary work, we may become, at times, 
restless till they can be satisfied in our recreations. And so, I sup- 
pose, according to their several principal inheritances, one chooses one 
pursuit, another chooses another ; and thus the pursuits that were the 
necessities of the uncivilised life, the hunting and fishing, the tree- 
cutting and vagrancy, become the almost unconsciously chosen pleasures 
of the civilised. Many, indeed, seem indifferent to them, as if the 
inheritance had died out; and these find their recreations among 
other and comparatively modern and more tranquil methods of ac- 
tivity. Here, too, it is hard to say, or even to guess, what deter- 
mines choice when choice is made, not guided or compelled. But 
probably it is in these, also, determined by inborn dispositions. For, 
as the occupations of men increase in number and variety, so do their 
natural appropriate powers and dispositions; and such of these as 
are not fully exercised in the business or chosen duties of life may 
find their satisfaction in the chosen recreations. 

But, whatever be the natural disposition, there are some rules 
regarding active recreations which it is well for all to observe: for 
all, at least, who must work or who wish to work as well as play. 

First, recreations should not only be compatible with the business 
or duty of life but absolutely and far subordinate ; and this, not only 
in kind but in number and quantity. Their utility and, sometimes, 
even their only justification is that they may increase the power and 
readiness for work ; beyond this they should not be allowed to pass. 

Then, they should chiefly exercise the powers which are least 
used in the work ; and this, not only for pleasure but for utility. For 
there are few daily occupations which provide sufficient opportunities 
for the training of all the powers and dispositions which may be 
usefully employed in them and of which the full use, though not 
necessary for an average fitness, may be essential to excellence in 
the business of life. They, therefore, that work chiefly with their 
minds should refresh themselves chiefly with the exercise of their 
muscles; manual workers should rather rest and have some study, or 
practise some gentle art or strive to invent; or, for one more 
example, they whose days are spent in money speculations and ex- 
citement had better try to be happy in passionless thinking, in 
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listening to sweet sounds, ii quiet reading, or in slowly smoking ; 
and so on. 

It adds to the utility of every recreation if its events can be often 
thought of with pleasure ; so that the mind may be sometimes occu- 
pied with them not only in careful thinking, but in those gaps or 
casual intervals of time in which, both during and after work, it is 
apt to wander uselessly. Especially is this true of mental recreations ; 
they may thus prolong their happiness and their utility from day to 
day or year to year; as often as they are remembered the mind may 
be refreshed far more than it is in the mere vacancy of thought. 
And there may be as much refreshment in looking forward; as, for 
example, in planning a good holiday or, at the best, in trying, by 
the light of either faith or science, to anticipate the final decision of 
the doubts which now beset us, or the wonders that will be revealed, 
or the new powers that will be exercised, in the far distant future. 

Itis anexcellence in recreationsif they lead us to occupy ourselves in 
pursuits which give opportunities of gaining honest repute and personal 
success. Competition is good in all virtuous pleasures as well as in 
all work: the habit of being in earnest and of doing one’s best may 
be strengthened in recreations and then employed in its still better 
use in work. 

And in agreement with this it is a great addition to the happiness 
and utility of. a recreation if it enables us to do or to acquire some- 
thing which we may call our own. In this is a part of the advantage 
which any one may find in giving part of his spare time to some study, 
some branch of art, some invention or research which may be recognised, 
at least among his friends, as being, in some sense, his own. The 
study itself must be the first and chief refreshment, but its pleasure 
is enhanced if with the knowledge or the skill which it attains there 
is mingled some consciousness of personal property. 

Similarly, and for a like reason, the happiness of a recreation is 
increased if it leads us to collect anything: books, sketches, shells, 
autographs, or whatever may be associated with the studies or the 
active exercises of spare times or even with those of business. I think 
that none who have not tried it can imagine how great is the refresh- 
ment of collecting and of thinking, at odd moments, of one’s specimens 
and arranging and displaying them. There are few good recreations, 
few daily occupations with which something of the kind may not be 
usefully mingled. 

In recommending these which may seem selfish things one is re- 
minded of what Pascal says: ‘On ne voyageroit pas sur la mer pour 
ne jamais en rien dire, et pour le seul plaisir de voir, sans espérance de 
s’entretenir avec personne ;’! and I suppose that in most of our re- 
creations we are conscious of increased pleasure if we are on the way 
towards anything which we may talk of afterwards or which we may 
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show with some kind of self-applause. But the desire of self-satisfac- 
tion is not always or altogether evil in either business or pleasure. In 
both alike it may be turned to the happiness of others as well as of one’s 
self; and it is so in many of the active recreations of games in which 
sides are taken, as especially in cricket-matches, rowing-matches, foot- 
ball, and the like. They are admirable in all the chief constituent 
qualities of recreations ; but, besides this, they may exercise a moral 
influence of great value in business or in any daily work. For without 
any inducement of a common interest in money, without any low 
motive, they bring boys and men to work together; they teach them 
to be colleagues in good causes with all who will work fairly and well 
with them; they teach that power of working with others which is 
among the best powers for success in every condition of life. And by 
custom, if not of their very nature, they teach fairness: foul play in 
any of them, however sharp may be the competition, is by consent of 
all disgraceful ; and they who have a habit of playing fair will be 
the more ready to deal fair. A high standard of honesty in their re- 
creations will help to make people despise many things which are 
far within the limits of the law. 

And, for one more general rule, it is an excellent quality in re- 
creations if they will continue good even in old age. Talleyrand is 
reported to have said to one who told him that he did not care to learn 
whist : ‘ My friend, you do not know how unhappy an old age you 
are preparing for yourself.’ I think the experience of men of my 
calling would confirm this by the instances they see of unhappy rich 
old men who have retired from business and have no habitual re- 
creations. None seem so unhappy as do some of these. They used 
to enjoy the excitement of uncertainty in their business ; now, every- 
thing is safe and dull: then, mere rest after fatigue was happiness ; 
now, there is no fatigue, but there is restlessness in monotony: they 
used to delight in the exercise of skill and in the counting of its 
gains; now, the only thing in which they had any skill is gone : they 
have no work to do, and they do not know how either to play or to 
rest. 

It is well, therefore, that all should prepare for the decline of 
power in recreations, as well asin much graver things. There are 
many that do not lose their charm or their utility as we grow older. 
Talleyrand named one of the best ; and whist may be deemed repre- 
sentative of them in that it provides that the mental activity of each 
hand is followed by the quietude of each deal. Another is in the 
refreshment of collections ; for there are many whose value constantly 
increases as they become older, and with all of them the pleasure is 
enhanced the further we can look back in the memory of the events 
associated with each specimen, and can recollect the difficulty of 
obtaining it, and the joy of first possession. Or, there may be a change 
of active recreations; the elderly cricketer may take to golf and 
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become sure that it is in every way the better of the two; the old 
hunting man may ride to cover more cautiously. Or, with lesg 
activity, there may be the happiness of reading or meditation, of 
music or any of the fine arts; these, if they have been prudently 
cultivated, do not become wearisome in old age. If these and other 
like things fail, it may be a sign that it is time to leave-off work; 
but so long as a man can work, so long will he be right if he will 
spend some of his leisure times, wisely and actively, in recreations; 
they may make him both more fit to do his work and, at the last, 
more fit to leave it. 


JAMES PAGET. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE 
MAROUIS TSENG. 


Tue following extracts are translated from a Diary recently published 
by the Marquis Tséng, Chinese Minister to England and France. 
The narrative, which embraces a period of little more than half a 
year, beginning with the date of the Minister’s appointment in 
Peking and ending shortly after his arrival in London, is chiefly occu- 
pied with a description of the various incidents of the voyage and the 
places visited on the way. Only those portions of the work have 
been translated which seemed to reflect the writer’s views on matters 
of general interest. There is, perhaps, no living Chinaman who is 


better qualified to express an opinion on foreign questions than the 
accomplished author of these papers. As the son of the celebrated 
statesman, Tséng Kuofan, he has seen much of official life in his 
native country, and to the experience thus acquired he has, in later 
years, added an advantage rarely possessed by his countrymen, a 
practical acquaintance with our language and national habits. 


Canton. J. N. Jorpan, Translator. 


JI. FEELINGS BEFORE STARTING ON HIS MISSION. 


The Ministers, Shén and Pao, called upon me in Peking and stopped 
a long time. They expressed their concern at the length of the 
journey and the perils of the voyage, and soothed me with kind and 
comforting words. I felt that the journey, though distant, was not, 
in these days of rapid steam-communication, attended with more 
trouble or hardship than one performed by a fellow-officer in going to 
his post in Yiinnan, Kansuh, or some other remote province of the 
Empire. The sea-voyage had, no doubt, its risks, but still man’s 
portion of ill or good in this world is allotted at his birth, and there 
is no escape from the inevitable. Neither of these considerations 
had given me much concern since I received my appointment. 
What really did alarm me was the weight of responsibility attached 
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to the post, which was greater than my poor abilities were fitted to 
undertake. My father’s reputation had spread to the lands beyond 
the sea, and any mistake which I, his son, might commit would 
involve his fair name. His Excellency Kuo, too, had gained the 
esteem and respect of foreigners, and in now becoming his successor 
I was deeply apprehensive that, compared with him, any shortcomings 
would be only too apparent. These fears haunted me night and day, 
My friends argued that the fact of my father’s services being so well 
known in Western countries would render my mission a comparatively 
easy task. Others said that the Minister Kuo had pioneered the 
way, and that I had only to follow in his footsteps. They all tried to 
console me by presenting the bright side of the picture, but paid no 
heed to the other side. 


II. NarionaL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


The French and English are both fond of lauding their own 
national customs, and of finding flaws in those of other countries. 
My French interpreter jeered at the English, and my English inter- 
preter ridiculed the French. 

A Chinese going to Europe suffers from two difficulties, to which 
he finds it very hard to accustom himself: one is the confined nature 
of the house-accommodation, the other the high price of everything. 
In the West, the cost of ground for building purposes is enormous, 
and the consequence is that people are obliged to live in houses eight 
or nine storeys high. Not only this, but so sparing are they of land 
in constructing their houses, that there are generally one or two pits 
underground, which serve as kitchens and wine-cellars. Their parks 
and gardens, however, are laid out on a most extensive scale, and care 
is taken to copy nature in all its wild simplicity. These resorts of 
amusement and pleasure vary in size from one to three miles in cir- 
cumference. Here they show no disposition to stint themselves in 
the matter of land, and bestow much care upon the neat arrange- 
ment of such places, thereby embodying the maxim transmitted by 
Mencius, that, ‘if the people are made to share in the means of enjoy- 
ment, they will cherish no feelings of discontent.’ Both France and 
England are at one in the above respect. 

The English excel in their use of ways and means for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth ; the French delight in extravagance and waste. With 
the former, the result of the general eagerness to get rich is that 
everything, however inferior in quality, is high-priced, while with the 
latter, extravagance has become a national habit, and prices know no 
bounds. Such is the difference between the two countries, a differ- 
ence, however, which entails the same inconvenience upon the 
traveller in either case. 
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III. Proposats FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CHINA IN HER 
RELATIONS WiItH ForEIGN CoUNTRIES. 


At Shanghai I met Chang Huan-lun, a young man of great promise 
and extraordinary attainments. He submitted to me six proposi- 
tions, which evince such originality of thought and such depth of 
insight, and are so different from the random assertions one often 
hears, that I reproduce them here. They are as follows :— 

1. The necessity of contracting a firm alliance with England, for 
the purpose of repelling Russian aggression. 

The condition of Europe at the present day is analogous to that 
of China in the time of the seven States. Russia represents the 
State of Ch’in, England the State of Ch’i, and Turkey that of Wei. As 
long as the people of Ch’in were prevented from carrying out their 
designs upon the State of Wei, they were unable to make encroach- 
ments upon the other States ; and in like manner, as long as Russia is 
kept from having her way in Turkey, she will be unable to override 
the rest of Europe. The people of Ch’in made terms with the State 
of Ch’i, with the aid of which they annihilated the State of Wei, and 
it was by this alliance that the Ch’in eventually succeeded in annex- 
ing the whole six countries. But, on the contrary, England, whilst 
ostensibly protecting Turkey, in reality acts as the safeguard of the 
whole of Europe, and it is England’s intervention that alone prevents 
Russia from carrying out her designs upon Turkey. At the Berlin 
Congress the representatives of the other Powers maintained an 
attitude of indecision and indifference, evidently under the impres- 
sion that the protection of Turkey and the defence of India were 
matters which concerned England only. This was in a sense true 
enough, but it ignored the fact that India’s danger was England’s 
danger, and that danger to England meant danger to the whole of 
Europe. Nor is it only Europe which is so affected; China is 
exposed to equal danger. If China could patch up the roof before 
the rain comes on, and secure the friendship of England, she would, 
with England on her side, have nothing to fear from the aggressive 
designs of Russia. Now, Chinese Turkestan and Ili are close to 
India, and the success of Russian attempts to coerce China in that 
quarter would be fraught with trouble to England. It may there- 
fore be possible at some future date to gain England’s assistance in 
effecting an amicable arrangement. If England puts forth all her 
might to protect Turkey, is it improbable that she would make some 
slight effort to aid China? To this some may object, and say that 
Russia and England are alike in their rapacious tendencies, and that 
there is no likelihood of gaining England to our side. This argument 
ignores the fact that England, though still to outward appearance 
powerful, is gradually losing the substance of her strength, and that 
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her present policy is directed towards maintaining her high position 
by peaceful measures. She is far different now from what she was 
in Tao Kuang’s reign,' and there would be no difficulty in coming to 
an understanding with her. 

2. The importance of adopting an honest and straightforward 
course of policy in our international relations, with a view to re- 
moving feelings of mutuai distrust. 

For close upon 200 years China has held intercourse with Euro- 
pean countries; she has learned and adopted Western methods, and 
yet still she shows a studied indifference to Western people. Among 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest, this feeling remains as 
strong as ever. Western nations are well aware of its existence, and 
often decline to meet us frankly in the treatment of international 
matters. In the West, countries which may have been bitter 
enemies in the past are ever ready to come to each other’s assistance 
in any question which involves China. Foreign nations are strong 
in their power of united action, while China stands alone, weak and 
friendless. If we were able to drive them from our doors, we might 
afford to ignore their existence; but now that they have gained an 
entrance into our very homes, van we expect, if we treat them with 
eontempt when all is well with us, to find them cordial friends when 
trouble arises? An open and frank course of conduct in times of 
peace would insure a ready exchange of confidence in times of trouble. 
Their treatment of Japan may be adduced as evidence. The Japanese 
have gone so far in their imitation of Western ways as to alter their 
calendar and change their national costume; and though foreigners 
laugh at their folly, still they are always ready to lend them a helping 
hand in time of need. 

Trouble frequently arises from Englishmen travelling and 
preaching in the interior, and the mischief, once done, is hard to 
repair. It would be advisable to come to some satisfactory 
arrangement with England on the subject. Travellers should be 
required to procure passports, and as an additional precaution, the 
officials of the places to which they resort should send the local elders 
with them to prepare the people for their reception. The foreign 
eonsuls, too, might be asked to keep their countrymen under proper 
control, and not allow them to proceed without authority into the 
interior, under penalty of forfeiting their right to recognition. 
Though Western Governments do not comply in all respects with the 
rules of International Law, still such rules, if properly enforced, ought 
to insure the permanence of dynasties, by linking together the strong 
and weak among nations in a common bond, and so prove a treasure 
to those who guide the destinies of the world. 

3. The advantages of embracing every opportunity of meeting 
Western scholars, so as to profit by their intercoutse and conver- 


sation. 
’ Referring to the period of our first war with China, 1841-2. 
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Western officials especially ought to be received with civility and 
politeness. International questions are too numerous, and national 
peculiarities are too marked, to admit the hope of all differences 
being effaced ; still, if Western scholars were certain of a cordial and 
sincere reception, they would gladly give us the benefit of their 
opinions, and by constant intercourse with them we should gradually 
penetrate their inmost thoughts. 

One step for which foreigners take much credit to themselves 
is the establishment of schools throughout China. Now, there 
are many foreigners who would be glad to devote themselves 
to the study of Chinese literature, and if China founded an educa- 
tional establishment, with a competent staff of Chinese profes- 
sors, for the instruction of such, foreigners could no longer claim for 
themselves a monoply of good deeds, and the undertaking, whilst 
entailing little expense, would earn for us the gratitude of Western 
rulers. Moreover, a scheme of this kind would be attended with 
further advantages. In course of time, the students who had 
attained a knowledge of Chinese literature might be stimulated, by 
the prospect of gaining a reputation for themselves, to translate 
foreign books for diffusion in China. Again, in the West, the power 
of public opinion is second only to that of the Government, and the 
direction it received from those we had trained might possibly be of 
use to us in some future difficulty. 

4, The advisableness of keeping ourselves informed from time to 
time of the price and quality of Western mechanical appliances, so as 
to avoid falling victims to fraud in purchasing them. 

If China is to establish foundries, open mines, and engage in 
similar enterprises, it will be necessary for her to make extensive 
use of machinery. The machinery hitherto purchased has sometimes 
been of inferior quality, often unsuitable, and generally exorbitant in 
price. Contracts have been regarded as a mere empty form, and 
disputes have generally ended in the seller recklessly repudiating his 
responsibility. What I would now propose is, that a Chinese officer 
should be specially appointed to note the constant changes in the ma- 
chinery market, and to effect purchases on safe terms for China. 

5. The translation of treatises on foreign systems of Government, 
with a view to the adoption of what may be found useful therein. 

Their political systems have, undoubtedly, much that is good and 
admirable, but it is the fashion nowadays, in speaking of Western 
countries, to ascribe their greatness to the abundance of their natural 
resources and the superiority of their weapons of war. People who 
hold such an opinion fail to see that the ascendency of Western 
nations is due, not to the extent of their wealth, but to the 
sympathy which exists between the people and the governing classes, 
and in this respect they are exemplifying the maxims of China’s 


sages of old. 
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Hitherto, only books on mechanical science and technical subjects 
have been translated into Chinese; it would be well to add to these 
treatises on medicine, agriculture, &c. In my humble opinion, a 
nation’s prosperity or decay is determined by the character and talents 
of its people, and these again are qualities which depend in a great 
measure upon the early training imparted to its youth. As in China 
of old, so in Europe at the present day, there are preliminary schools 
to which children are sent at an early age. We have, it is true, at 
this very time an Educational Mission abroad, but the expense of its 
maintenance is too great to be continued, and the education imparted 
to a hundred youths or so cannot permeate the masses of the people. 
A much better plan would be to make translations of the educational 
curriculum in use in the West, and establish schools, first at the 
Treaty Ports, and then gradually all over the Empire, upon a system 
based on a due admixture of foreign and Chinese methods. The 
expense would be less than that of the Educational Mission, and the 
advantages would be immeasurably greater. 

6. The arrangement, in the interests of China, of some satisfac- 
tory understanding with England for the stoppage of the opium traffic, 

China has never hit upon a fixed or effective method of dealing 
with this question. When the matter has been pressed with urgency, 
it has resulted in a breach of friendly relations; when it has been 
dealt with leisurely, it has gradually been allowed to drop out of 
consideration altogether. The coast-line of China is so vast, and so 
indented at every point with creeks and inlets, as to render the pre- 
vention of smuggling no easy matter. Opium being the great staple 
of their commerce, it is not to be expected that British merchants 
will willingly sacrifice the certainty of present gain for the sake of 
a profitless reputation in the future. I have been informed that an 
Anti-Opium Society has been established by the people and gentry in 
England, and that representations on the subject have been fre- 
quently addressed by it to the Chinese Minister in London. It may 
be that the Heart of Heaven, moved to sympathy with the misery 
inflicted upon China, has prompted the members of this Society to 
espouse their good cause; but, as long as. the British Government 
refuses to yield in the matter, it is to be feared that the efforts of 
this handful of men will prove a mere delusion, like the picture of a 
cake to a hungry man. Still, as they have embarked upon this project, 
they have doubtless some ideas on the subject, and there can be no 
harm in inviting an expression of their views. Gain is a powerful 
consideration with Western countries ; if England could be induced 
to substitute the cultivation of cotton, tea, or silk for that of opium, 
there might perhaps be some hope, provided she obtained an equi- 
valent profit, of her changing her course of action. 

Reports point to a decrease in the mineral wealth of which Great 
Britain has hitherto had the monopoly. Now, China has countless 
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stores of unworked treasure hidden away beneath her soil, and the 











these possibility suggests itself of effecting an exchange on this plan. 
mM, a This, however, would depend upon circumstances, and the change is 
lentg ene which it will require time to effect. All that man can do is to 
reat make some slight effort to win back the Heart of Heaven. 
hina 
100ls Of the above propositions, the first, which deals with the relations 
2, at of England and Russia, cannot be accepted in its entirety ; and, as to 
F its the sixth, respecting the suppression of the opium traffic, there will 
rted be difficulty in securing such a successful solution of the question as 
ple. is there indicated. The views expressed in the remaining clauses 
nal agree in the main with the opinions I have always held. 
the Respecting the Educational Mission discussed in the fifth proposi- 
em tion, I remember being present when the heads of the Mission were 
[he paying a visit to my father, before they started for America. The 
the opinion I then expressed on the merits of the scheme was almost 
identical with that stated above. The result, I said, of sending 
AC Chinese youths, who had not studied their own classics, to devote 
fic. themselves exclusively to the acquisition of Western knowledge in a 
ng country like America, where rulers and officials alike sprang from 
Y; the same class, would simply be to contribute so many citizens to the 
on United States, and to furnish the foreign firms at the Treaty Ports 
of with compradores and interpreters. China, I insisted, would reap no 
$0 advantage from the scheme. The project was too far advanced at. 
e- the time to be arrested, but the prediction has been verified by the 
le results.2 The advantages derived by the youths who have gone to 
ts America fall far short of the success attained by the pupils of the 
of Ting Wén Kuan,’ and of the Government arsenals at Shanghai and 
n Foochow. 
n 
y IV. M. Gamperra’s VIEWS RESPECTING MIssIONARY QUESTIONS. 
y My French interpreter told me that Gambetta, the new President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, was a man of just views, who would not 
be disposed to show undue partiality to the Catholic priests, and said 








that it would be well to cultivate his acquaintance, so as to facilitate 


2 The students of the Mission here referred to returned to China towards the end 
of 1881, the reasons given for their recall being much the same as those stated by 
the writer. ‘ Although the boys have not learned all the useful arts and sciences of 
America, they adopted all its bad customs,’ were the words of the Commissioner sent 
to report on the subject. The lads are now at Tientsin engaged in various ways 
Some of them are employed in the working of the new telegraph line, some are 
studying medicine under a foreign doctor, and others are receiving instruction in 
engineering, mining, &c., while all are said to be much dissatisfied with the treatment 
they have received since their return to China. 

8 Government schools at Peking and Canton for the instruction of Chinese in the 
various branches of foreign education. 
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the settlement of any missionary complications which might arise in 
the future. I have often heard it stated that the wife of the late 
Emperor Napoleon attached great importance to the priesthood, and 
that this is the reason missionary questions have given such trouble in 
the past. Since the establishment of the Republic the influence of 
the priests has been on the wane, and one now meets with plenty of 
people ready toabuse them. While on board the steamship Amazone, 
I met a French naval captain, who volunteered the statement that there 
was not a single respectable person in the Church. My French 
interpreter and the captain of the steamer both reproved him at the 
time for making use of such extravagant language, but the interpreter 
afterwards told me in private that it was true enough that there were 
few good men and virtuous women to be found in Roman Catholic 
establishments. Frenchmen like himself, however, he added, could 
not but take exception to such strong language as that used by the 
French naval officer, especially when uttered in the presence of a 
large number of people, the majority of whom were English. None 
had a better knowledge or a more thorough abhorrence of the priest- 
hood than Frenchmen themselves. From the above it may perhaps 
be predicted that cases connected with the priesthood will be easier 
to deal with in the future. 


. . . + . 


I subsequently went to call upon Gambetta. Since the establish- 
‘ment of the Republic in France, the control of State affairs has 
devolved upon the Presidents of the two Assemblies. The Presidents 
have only the power of affixing their signatures and giving their 
approval. Their position is analogous to that of the Governors and 
Viceroys in China, who receive reports from their immediate sub- 
ordinates, the Financial and Judicial Commissioners, and express their 
opinion thereon. A Governor or a Viceroy can, however, denounce 
and degrade his subordinates, and if he wishes any particular line of 
action to be adopted, he can impart his views to them, and require 
them to shape their reports accordingly. A President has no such 
powers ; and though his position is a very exalted one, his authority is 
inferior to. that of his compeers in China. The President of the 
Chamber of Deputies lives in Paris, I managed to get an intro- 
duction to him through a friend, and appointed a day to see him. 
We had a very friendly conversation. The impression I gathered 
from what he said was that ordinary international questions between 
our two countries presented little difficulty, and that the wrang- 
ling and differences of opinion which occasionally occurred were 
due to the trouble created by an unreasoning priesthood. He said 
that he was not disposed to allow the priests unbridled licence. 
Missionary questions would henceforth be fairly dealt with, and no 
partiality would be shown to the priests. The object he had in view 
was to cement more closely the friendly relations existing between 
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our respective countries. I venture to doubt, however, whether 
reliance can be placed on such language; still, judging from what 
the French officer stated on board the Amazone, and Gambetta’s 
present utterances, the influence of the priests would seem to be 


declining. 











V. Tue Panama CANA. 






When I got home I found M. de Lesseps waiting for me. He 
referred to the great success of the Suez Canal, and said that America 
was now proposing to open up water communication between two 
points on the east and west for the transit of ships. The scheme was 
now under public discussion, and no decision could be taken just yet. 
A general meeting was convened for a certain date, at which every 
one was entitled to express his views. He invited me to send a deputy 
to the meeting to hear the discussion. I replied that, owing to the 
continuous famines and dearth which had visited the northern provinces 
of China during a succession of years, I could not undertake to subscribe 
capital for the object, but that I would gladly send an officer to attend 
the meeting, if that was all that was required. Lesseps said that no 
subscriptions would be asked from any of the foreign envoys attending 
the meeting, and that, the enterprise being one of great moment, the 
object was to arrive at a just conclusion by aid of the collected wisdom 
of many. On this understanding I readily assented to his request. 























VI. OrtaiIn or BALLs. 


I accepted an invitation to go to President Grévy’s one evening. 
The invitations were issued some days beforehand by his wife. At 
about eleven o'clock we retired to the ball-room, where dancing was 
kept up for a long time. In the West, men and women follow their 
own choice in making marriage alliances, and the original idea in 
instituting dancing parties was to facilitate the arrangement of such 













contracts. 






VII. Frencu Taste ror CHINESE ARTICLES. 


Though French porcelain and French embroidery are daily improv- 
ing in quality, still there isa perfect rage in every household in France 
for Chinese embroidery and old articles of Chinese porcelain. I am 
quite unable to assign any reason for this. They lavish admiration 
upon Chinese articles, and try every means of improving their own, 
which they still consider poor in comparison with ours. It is not only 
the common people that cultivate this art, but even the official classes 
regard it as an important part of their duty to pay attention to the 
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matter. The principle would seem to be the same as that adopted 
by the Chow dynasty in appointing public inspectors of handiwork, 
If those who are nowadays charged with the care of China’s interests 
were likewise to bestow some attention on the improvement of such 
trivial articles of manufacture, the result could not fail to benefit the 
commercial interests of her people. 


VIII. Western Arts AND CIVILISATION DERIVED FROM CHINA, 


One evening, in conversation with Sung Shéng, he expressed his 
belief that the systems of government and civilisation prevailing in 
the West bear a close resemblance to the institutions of China in the 
time of the Chow dynasty. Lao Tsze, he said, after serving as a 
Minister of that dynasty, had gone to the West and transplanted the 
laws and usages of China into Western soil. The assertion does not, 
unfortunately, admit of positive proof, but the idea is one of some 
interest and novelty. I remarked, in reply, that Europe, having been 
once inhabited by wild tribes, had in all probability derived its 
literature and political systems from Asia, whence they had gradually 
spread westward, and this I considered the explanation of the resem- 
blance between European habits and ways and those of China in 
olden times. I used to tell my French interpreter in jest that China’s 
sacred Emperor descended in an unbroken line through history, and 
that even as regards Presidents we had Yao and Shun,‘ the best that 
ever existed. This was of course merely a joke, but still it is plain 
that all Western institutions have existed in the past in China. For 
example, in the West articles of household use are invariably carved 
and engraved with taste and neatness, the idea being derived from 
the inscriptions found upon goblets, cups, and like utensils of antique 
date in China. It may be said that steamers, steam-engines, and 
such ingenious contrivances were unknown in past ages. By such an 
assertion, however, the fact is ignored that mechanical ingenuity 
depends upon material resources, and varies according to a nation’s 
prosperity or decay. When material resources fail, mechanical arts 
fall into neglect. In olden times China had no lack of mechanical 
appliances, but as her national prosperity gradually declined, her 
people fell into idle and thriftless habits, and mechanical arts gra- 
dually died out. As, by a glance at what Europe now is, we may see 
what China once was, so by noting what China now is, we may learn 
what Europe will one day become. The time will arrive when Western 
workcraft, now so active and superior, will grow inept, and Western 
ingenuity give way to homelike simplicity. The fact is, the earth’s 
productions are not sufficient to provide for the manifold wants of its 
countless people, and deterioration is one of nature’s laws. 


* Two of China’s early Emperors, who are regarded as the models of all wisdom 
and sovereign virtue. 
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IX. INTERVIEW WITH THE BrazILIAN MINISTER. 


His Excellency the Brazilian Minister called upon me and had 
a long conversation. Some days previously I saw from the news- 
papers that Brazil contemplated sending some gunboats to China, 
with a view to negotiating a treaty and procuring coolies. The 
Minister opened the conversation by referring to the large extent of 
his country, which, he said, was nearly equal in area to the whole 
continent of Europe. Its productions were so abundant as to afford 
inexhaustible supplies to other countries. Its existence as a State 
dated only fifty years back, and its population, which then numbered 
only two millions, was now upwards of fifteen millions. It was by 
far the largest country in South America; had at one time been a 
dependency of Portugal, but was now an independent State. Its 
ruler was most anxious to enter into treaty relations with China, and 
the matter being one which had to be inaugurated without previous 
introduction, his Sovereign had instructed him to call upon the 
Chinese Minister in London to open negotiations. To this I replied 
that Powers in concluding treaties with China had always sent an 
envoy thither to meet a high officer deputed for the purpose by the 
Chinese Government, and that I knew of no instance in which the 
envoys of two countries went heedlessly to work and made treaties 
in the capital of a third nation. Not to mention a Minister, even 
an Ambassador had no such powers, and neither the Chinese Minister 
in England nor the one in America could assume such a responsibility. 
A good deal of somewhat troublesome discussion then ensued. He 
asked me if I would communicate to the Tsungli Yamén the fact 
that the Brazilian Government was desirous of concluding a treaty. 
I replied that it was my duty, as an envoy, to be the medium of 
communication between my Government and Foreign Powers, and 
that, if he addressed me officially on the subject, I would not fail to 
forward his communication, but that I could pronounce no opinion 
as to whether his request would be granted or not. He then asked, 
supposing I forwarded his inquiry, how long it would take to get 
an answer, and inquired whether a telegram could not be sent on 
the subject, so as to facilitate the immediate despatch of Brazilian 
ships to China. In reply, I pointed out that there was no need of 
such hurry at the opening of negotiations, and said that I could not 
telegraph on a matter of such supreme importance, and which re- 
quired such careful consideration. He then asked whether Brazilian 
ships could proceed to China before the Yamén’s answer was received, 
to which I replied that there would be no good in their doing so 
while friendly relations had not yet come under consideration. He 
seemed to quite grasp my meaning, but always kept going back to 
the subject of despatching ships, in a way which showed me that 
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there was some difficulty connected with the matter, and that the 
probability was that they were already on the way and could not 
now be stopped. If -China should hereafter refuse to enter into 
treaty relations, gunboats will no doubt be sent to coerce her ; whilst, 
if she consents to entertain the question, much wrangling and dis- 
cussion will be the unavoidable result. As he was about to take 
leave, the Minister earnestly asked me whether I thought the Yamén 
would speedily make a treaty with his country. I replied that it 
was simply my duty to transmit his communication, and that it was 
for the Yamén exclusively to decide whether they would accede to 
the request. Looking, however, to the circumstances, I should say 
that it could not be granted quite at once. The period for the re- 
vision of most of the treaties concluded with Western Powers was 
now at hand, and as these treaties had been found to entail con- 
siderable inconvenience upon the Chinese people, they would probably 
require alteration in certain respects. If Brazil were to wait until 
after the revision of the treaties with other Powers, and base her 
proposed treaty ° upon the treaties as revised, she might hope bya 
single effort to secure a permanent and satisfactory result. If a 
hasty step were taken, while alterations were still being made in the 
treaties with other Powers, Brazil would have nothing to guide her 
course of action. I saw him to the door, when he again referred to 
the question of Brazilian ships going to China, and asked if any 
restrictions would be placed upon their entering and leaving the 
ports. I told him that there was apparently a great diversity of 
opinion about the value of Chinese labour. Cuba and Peru were 
anxious to procure coolies, while America was considering the ex- 
pediency of driving the Chinese out of San Francisco. I did not 
know anything of the character and habits of the Brazilian nation, 
but if their ships engaged in the coolie traffic and did not comply 
with the Chinese regulation respecting emigration, not only China 
would refuse her sanction to such a course, but England, France, 
and all nations opposed to slavery would enforce the rules agreed 
upon within recent years in relation to the subject, and would exert 
their influence to put a stop to such proceedings. If, however, 
Brazil was guilty of no abuse in procuring the coolies, and treated 
them properly, China would no doubt extend the same treatment to 
her ships as she did to those of all Treaty Powers. 

The Brazilian Minister had no great command of English, and 
both Macartney and I failed to catch all he said. His French being 
somewhat better, I called in the French interpreter to our assistance. 


5 A treaty between Brazil and China has since been concluded. 
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X. Foreign Loans. 


I see from the newspapers that Tso Tsung-t’ang has borrowed 
2,500,000 taels, to be applied towards defraying the expenses of the 
campaign in the north-west. I have no means of knowing whether 
the report is true or not, but two considerations arise in connection 
with this subject which give cause for deep regret. In the first 
place, such an excessive rate of interest as 8 per cent. is without pre- 
cedent in Europe, and its effect can only be to sap the sources of 
China’s strength for the enrichment of foreign countries. Again, 
the frequency with which China has fraudulently repudiated the loans 
contracted from her own people makes them dread the very thought 
of lending to the Government, and her only resource when an 
emergency arises is to apply to the foreign merchants. Now, it is 
not likely that the foreigner is going to bring his money all the way 
across the sea to supply the wants of China. No, a loan is issued 
and the money is collected from the Chinese people, but both the 
people and the Government suffer severely from such a vast amount 
of their own capital passing through foreign hands, as a large share 
of the interest is appropriated by the foreign agent. A fihe scheme 
this, indeed ! 

I have been told that the Khedive of Egypt borrowed vast sums 
from France and England, which he employed, not in the construc- 
tion of railroads, in opening mines, or other productive works, but 
squandered on frivolous objects. The money having been spent 
as fast as it was borrowed, there was no means of discharging the 
debt when the time for repayment arrived. The English and French, 
seeing the state of misgovernment into which Egypt had fallen, sent 
officers to take charge of the Khedive’s affairs, and, with the very 
best intentions, advanced further sums to help him out of his troubles. 
No sooner, however, had the Khedive got the money, than he sum- 
marily dismissed the two officers charged with the management of his 
affairs, and showed a strong disposition to repudiate his liabilities. 
The British and French Governments are so enraged at the Khedive’s 
action, that there is every likelihood of their making use of force to 
chastise him for his conduct. 

China has ample means and abundant resources, and though these 
petty loans are not likely to cause her much embarrassment, still, for 
the material advancement of a country, there are other things more 
urgently needed than gunboats and armaments of war. It is a poor 
policy that leaves undone what ought to be done at once, and presses 
forward what might well be deferred. 
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XI. Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD. 


On the 27th March, 1879, I called upon Beaconsfield. He isa man 
of marvellous attainments and great decision of character, and though 
over seventy years of age, shows no signs of physical decay. The 
English look upon him as the Great Wall of their country. I have 
been given to understand that during the struggle between Russia 
and Turkey, the Turks, conscious of their weakness, were prepared to 
sue for peace on any terms the Russians might wish to impose. 
Beaconsfield saw that it was against the interests of England to allow 
Russia to carry out her designs upon Turkey, and it was entirely owing 
to him that British troops were employed to assist Turkey and thwart 
Russia. 

The high Ministers and Members of Parliament in England dis- 
approved of the use of force, but Beaconsfield, not heeding their 
remonstrances, moved the troops and made such a demonstration of 
war that Russia took fright and finally accepted the English condi- 
tions. Beaconsfield’s reputation was greatly enhanced by this stroke 
of policy. When he goes to the Houses of Parliament, old and young, 
women artd children, flock thither to get a sight of him and hear his 
words. As they watch his dignified bearing, whispers of approval 


and respectful deference mark their admiration of the man. Beacons- 
field, though far advanced in years, is so pressed with public business 
that foreign envoys wishing to see him have to arrange the time of 
meeting beforehand by letter, and so I followed the same course. 
His manner was gracious and courteous; his words few and impres- 
sive. Our conversation was confined to ordinary topics. 
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Wuen the English statesman or publicist of to-day washes his hands 
of the blood of Ireland, he admits with generous frankness that the 
country was infamously governed of old. All the land, he confesses, 
was taken away from the natives by confiscation after confiscation. 
Strangers were recruited not only in England and Scotland, but in 
Germany and Switzerland, to occupy their ancestral homesteads. 
They were long denied the protection of law for their lives or property, 
and were treated as outlaws in their own country. Their churches 
were burned down or transferred to congregations which for the most 
part only existed in the imagination of projectors and fanatics. Their 
industry was repressed, and their trade extinguished by laws made to 
secure a monopoly to Yorkshire. They were forbidden under stringent 
penalties to obtain education either at home or abroad. Whenever 
they resisted, fire, famine, and slaughter laid the country bare, century 
after century, down to times within the memory of men recently living. 

All this he admits and deplores. He execrates—-often in entire 
good faith—the merciless ‘sword of Carew, the forged letters, the 
feigned friendships, the poisoned cup, and other infamous devices 
of the Tudors. He is ashamed of the violated articles of Limerick, 
which constituted Ireland’s share in the ‘ glorious Revolution,’ and of 
the Irish code in which the statesmen of the Augustan age of Anne 
anticipated the worst devices of the slave-drivers of Alabama and 
South Carolina. He cheerfully renounces Wentworth and Temple, 
Stone and Boulter, and all their works. He declines to defend the 
tortures and massacres of 98, or to justify the method by which the 
Union was accomplished. These ancient crimes he classes with the 
burning of Joan of Are as a witch in the English camp, and the 
hanging of Sir William Wallace as a rebel in London, which Scotch- 
men and Frenchmen have consented to forget; and points with com- 
placent triumph to the entire change of sentiment and practice 
which has marked his own day. From the era of the Reform Bill, 
he contends, English statesmen have laboured to govern Ireland for 
her own benefit. During the last fifty years measure after measure 
has been passed granting Ireland the same laws which England her- 
self enjoys. Public men have competed with each other which should 
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be first to amend whatever was amiss, and to supply whatever was 
deficient. It is nearly four decades since Sir Robert Péel declared 
that no one must any longer be able to point to any distinction 
between England and Ireland, either in the spirit of the law or in 
its administration, and this he insists is the rule which has been 
adopted in modern legislation. As for the dead past, it is beyond 
human remedy, and sensible men make haste to forget it. 

This song of triumph can scarcely be new to anyone. As other 
popular melodies which are daily ground on the hurdy-gurdy and the 
musical box began with the bassoon and the violoncello, it has slowly 
descended from Parliamentary debates, and the confabulation of party 
clubs, to be the commonplace of omnibuses and beer-shops. There 
is something like a general consensus of the English nation, high and 
low, that for half a century Ireland has been crowned with favours, 
and that they have all been granted in vain. If this sentiment were 
merely an impudent pretence or a cynical lie, as it has sometimes 
been in the mouth of Parliamentary gladiators, it would scarcely be 
worth debate ; but it is impossible to doubt that it is the settled belief 
of many upright and enlightened Englishmen who desire to do what is 
right. Out of respect to this class I propose to invite them to look 
into the facts of the case a little, and see how far they bear out the 
current. assumption. Any one who takes up the inquiry in a serious 
spirit will find effectual assistance in a work recently published by 
Mr. Barry O’Brien,' entitled Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland, 
and written not only with much ability and research but with cautious 
fairness and accuracy. Only one of two proposed volumes is yet 
published, bringing down the record to the year 1840; but as the 
inquiry is fairly started 1 propose to make a flying survey of the 
half century at once, using Mr. O’Brien’s assistance as far as it is 
available, and where it ceases having recourse to the original authori- 
ties. The reader who accompanies me will be able to determine for 
himself how far it is true that since the era of the Reform Bill Ireland 
has received the same laws as England, administered in the same 
spirit, and whether it be fair to affirm that she is ungrateful: for 
that favour which touches all noble hearts—ungrudgingly just and 
generous treatment. 

One of the first Irish questions to which the Reform Parliament 
turned its attention was the state of public instruction. Since the 
Reformation the Government had retained the control of education, 
public and private, through the agency of the Established Church, 
and after nearly three centuries of this monopoly, the cabinet of 
reformers found that over four millions of the population who lived 
by industry could neither read nor write. The steps by which this 
shameful result was reached are highly instructive data for the his- 
torical student, and the conscientious statesman. 

1 Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. Sampson Low & Cc., 1883. 
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When the property of the Catholic Church in Ireland was trans- 
ferred to the new clergy by grants of Henry and Elizabeth, they were 
required to maintain a school in each parish for the education of the 
poor. For a long time we have no record of how this duty was per- 
formed or evaded. But after more than a century official inquiry 
came, with the fatal multiplication table in hand, and discovered 
that in more than nine-tenths of the parishes there was no parish 
school and no teacher, and that the incumbent who received the 
tithe did not devote any part of it to this purpose. Out of 833 
benefices there were 764 without schools. In the remaining parishes, 
less than eighty in all, the incumbent paid forty shillings a year in 
aid of a parish school, which, allowing for the different value of 
money, was perhaps equivalent to the cost of educating one child. 
But a Parliamentary Commission reported that even this bounty was 
commonly applied to some other purpose than the ostensible one ; it 
was generally paid to a person who was not a schoolmaster, but who 
it may be presumed performed more acceptable services. Under 
these circumstances the Irish Parliament came to the rescue. It 
made grants from time to time for the education of the poor, and 
practically transferred to the State the burthen which the Church had 
evaded; reserving for the latter the agreeable duty of spending the 
money which they would not contribute. After the Union, when the 
present century was in its youth, there was further Parliamentary in- 
quiry, and it was found that there were not schools in half the parishes 
paying tithe, and it may be added that the schools which existed 
educated fewer children in the whole kingdom than are now taught 
in Dublin, Cork, or Belfast. The parish schools finally died out and 
gave way to other institutions. But a fact may be noted in relation 
to them which will be found universally true in the annals of the 
English settlement in Ireland, that whenever funds were taken from 
the property of the Irish nation to subsidise some English institution, 
they have been invariably wasted and plundered by the administrators 
to whom they were entrusted. 

When the plantation of Ulster took place in the reign of James the 
First, liberal grants to establish free schools were made from the lands 
taken from O’Neil and O'Donnell. Here and there these institutions 
answered their purpose in an imperfect way, but the endowments 
were mostly wasted or misappropriated. There is still a claim in 
controversy between the municipality of Derry and the committee of 
London Corporators who call themselves the Irish Society, in which 
it is alleged, with much probability, that these London tradesmen 
have appropriated to their own purposes for more than two centuries, 
and still misappropriate, three hundred acres of land granted for the 
maintenance of Foyle College as a free school. 

From the reign of Anne down to the Georgian era the education 
of Catholic children was strictly prohibited. To teach a Catholic to 
VoL. XIV.—No. 82. 3 U 
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read or write was an offence punished with as savage penalties in 
Munster as the slave-drivers in Alabama inflicted on the offender 
against the law which doomed the negro to perpetual ignorance ; and 
to smuggle young Papists to France or Belgium, where they might 
make acquaintance with the four-and-twenty letters of the alphabet, 
was as difficult and dangerous a feat as to smuggle young niggers 
into Canada. For a century they had no schools except by stealth. 
Mr. O’Brien tells the old, old story with notable moderation. 


Many a time in those dark days the smuggling craft which frequented the 
Trish southern coasts carried as part of their freight over the seas Irish youths 
who went to be ‘educated and brought up’ in the Popish seminaries scattered 
throughout the Catholic countries of Europe. At home Catholic priests risked life 
and limb to stand by faith and fatherland, often wandering through the country, 
sometimes disguised in the garb of herds, tending the flocks of Catholic farmers 
in the day, and when evening came, seated by the fireside under the shelter of 
some friendly and sympathetic roof, teaching the peasants of the surrounding 
neighbourhood to read, write, spell, and, perchance, telling them—what they were 
ready enough to believe, and had too much reason for believing—that Rome was 
their friend, and England their enemy. 


Under the House of Hanover the English interest in Ireland was 
managed by a succession of bishops, and it began to be mooted that 
a better method of disposing of the Papist children than leaving them 
in ignorance would be to catch them early and drill them into good 


Protestants. Primate Boulter, one of the most notable of these ecclesi- 
astical Undertakers, early in the reign of George the Second proposed 
a prodigious scheme for establishing the Reformation permanently in 
Ireland. The Catholic children were to be removed from the influence 
of their parents, housed, clothed, and fed in well-guarded cloisters; after 
a time they were to be apprenticed to a trade with a Protestant 
master, and in the end granted a small sum to begin life, provided that 
they remained faithful to the doctrines of the Established Church. The 
scheme promised so well that a royal charter was easily obtained ; the 
King contributed 1,000/. a year out of his private resources, many of 
the great landowners followed his example, and after a time the Irish 
Parliament gave an annual grant towards so good a cause. The 
schools were, of course, placed under the control of the Church, which 
had managed the parish schools with such notable results. Prelates and 
nobles were among the patrons and directors of the system, and each 
school had attached to it as a catechist a minister of the Church of 
England. Even the Catholics were not shut out from all share in 
the enterprise. The humble pursuit of hawker and pedlar, which was 
not worth competing for, had fallen chiefly into the hands of Papists, 
and it was thought good sport to levy a license-fee from Popish ped- 
lars in aid of the Charter schools, as Primate Boulter’s institutions 
were named. When the reformed Parliament took up the question of 
Irish education the Charter schools had received upwards of a million 
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of public money, and a munificent sum in donations and bequests. 
What they had done with it furnishes another illustration of the 
common fate of Anglo-Irish endowments. When the schools were 
half a century in existence, John Howard, known to posterity by the 
honourable title of ‘ The Philanthropist,’ visited Ireland to inspect the 
public prisons, and naturally included these prisons for young Papists 
in his survey. He discovered an organised system of chicanery and 
fraud. Mr. O’Brien must tell the story— 


Of Count Cagliostro, Carlyle said that ‘it was not so much that he told lies as 
that he himself was a lie.’ It may be said of the Charter schools that it was not 
so much that lies were told and frauds perpetrated in connexion with them, as that 
the whole system was one vast lie and fraud. The masters of the schools lied to 
the catechists, the catechists lied to the local committees, the local committees lied 
tothe Committee of Fifteen, the Committee lied to the Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment, by voting supplies for the maintenance of those schools, on the strength of 
the statements furnished by their managers, published those lies as truths to the 
world. The very children obtained admission to the schools by virtue of a lie 
which the society made their parents tell. 






Mr. Howard’s testimony justifies Mr. O’Brien’s description of the 
system. The number of children for whom the directors obtained aid 
from Parliament was nearly double the actual number in their insti- 
tations. Described in official reports as ‘ well-cared-for, well-fed, 
well-clothed, and well-taught,’ they were in a disgraceful condition. 


‘The state of most of the schools which I visited,’ says Mr. Howard, ‘was so 
deplorable as to disgrace Protestantism, and to encourage Popery in Ireland rather 
than the contrary.’ The instruction, cleanliness, and health of the children had been 
grossly neglected ; they had not been allowed sufficient food, clothing, or other neces- 
saries; in many schools they were half-starved, half-naked, and covered with cuta- 
neous disorders, the effect of filth and negligence ; while,’ he added, ‘in some of those 
schools the children of the masters and mistresses appeared fresh, clean, and in good 
health.’ ‘The children in general,’ said Mr. Howard afterwards, before a com- 
mittee of the Irish House of Commons, ‘ were sickly, pale, and such miserable 
objects that they were a disgrace to all society; and their reading had been 
neglected for the purpose of making them work for the masters.’ At Longford he 
found twelve ‘sickly boys, almost naked ;’ and thirteen ‘miserable objects’ at 
Clonmel. At Innisshannon he found the children‘ very dirty, and their clothes in 
rags.’ ‘Several had the itch, and some had scald heads.’ On the day on which 
Howard saw these things, the doctor of the school, who was also a member of the 
local committee, reported ‘ all the boys now healthy.’ 





Even the primary purpose of the system was sacrificed to greed 
and apathy. At Castlebar ‘the children had never been at church,’ 
the apprentice fees and the bonus for remaining good Protestants were 
seldom paid, and morality seems to have been as little cared for as 
religion, At Loughrea the girls were entrusted to ‘a drunken 
mistress.’ In one school-house the committee-room was a granary 
for the oats of the catechist, the local clergyman; in another, where 
everything was in disorder, the master was only seventeen or eighteen 
years of age; ina third, the teacher, who called himself an apothecary, 
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had been lately paid six guineas for medicine, and as Mr. Howard 
slyly suggests, there was naturally ‘ uncommon mortality among the 
children.’ 


At Castle Carbery there was no appearance of a school-room ; part of the window 
was stuffed with a turf-kish and dung, and there were about twenty-four ragged 
shirts and shifts. There were eighteen girls and fourteen boys in the school, most 
of them sickly, wretched-looking creatures, covered with the itch ; two only coul@ 
read, and all order appeared to have been neglected; but the masters’ and mis 
tresses’ apartments were comfortable and well-furnished, and likewise the parlour, 
which served as a committee-room. 


This exposure, it may be fancied, killed the system ; but not at all, 
It went on with consummate effrontery for another generation, 
growing yearly worse and worse. To filth, discomfort, and disease, 
cruelty and greed were added. Forty years after Howard’s report a 
Royal Commission looked into the system and found all its original 
sins increased. The children were sometimes worked and lashed 
like slaves. As many as sixty and a hundred lashes were inflicted on 
boys for errors in arithmetic, and in one case cruel torture and lacera- 
tion for the offence of ‘looking at two policemen playing at ball.’ 
But as the crimes were so disproportionate to the penalty, the offenders 
had perhaps been indolent workers on a farm of 130 acres, on which 
they were habitually employed for the master’s profit. 


Their progress in secular and religious knowledge may be 
imagined ; but we are not left to speculate in the dark. 


‘They were found able to repeat the catechism,’ the Commission reported, 
‘. . . but attached little or no meaning to the words they repeated. . . . They had 
never heard of St. Paul, and half of them had no idea whether the word Europe 
meant a man, a place, or a thing; and only three boys in the school could name the 
four quarters of the world.’ 


The scheme of wholesale proselytism proved a complete failure, 
and all subsidiary schemes (of which there were several) except, per- 
haps, among two helpless classes who were permitted no loophole of 
escape. Ifa poor Catholic soldier or sailor died fighting for the 
empire, the State seized upon his orphan children, shut them up ina 
military or naval school, and educated them in the established religion. 
There was a hospital in Dublin where a couple of baskets hung out 
night and day to receive foundlings without any question asked. 
Parliament provided funds by which they were to be clothed, educated, 
and finally apprenticed to a trade, on condition of receiving a strictly 
Protestant education. But this institution, like the others, was 
worked for the benefit of the managers chiefly. A Parliamentary 
inquiry disclosed the tremendous fact that out of 52,140 foundiings 
received into the institution in thirty years, 41,524 died, 6,339 were 
in hospital when the report was made, and upwards of 400 had suc- 
ceeded in running away. Of the survivors it was stated in evidence 
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by a Protestant clergyman, who was not, it may be assumed, pre- 
judiced against a purely Protestant institution, that ‘ most of the girls 
turned out profligates.’ 

The failure of proselytism led to an experiment which, had it 
been honestly conducted, would have amounted to a social revolution. 
In 1811 a society for promoting the education of the poor of Ireland, 
afterwards known as the Kildare Street Society, was established on 
comparatively fair principles. It was to be placed under the joint 
control of Catholics and Protestants, to appoint Catholic and 
Protestant teachers, and to countenance or permit no attempt at 
tampering with the faith of the children. Reading the bible was 
made part of the daily course, but to satisfy Catholic scruples it was 
ordered that the teacher should offer no comment on the text. So 
desperate was the need of education that O’Connell, already a repre- 
sentative man of his race, became a member of this society, and the 
Catholics gave the system a fair trial. The society struggled on for 
three or four years without Parliamentary assistance, and seems to 
have been fairly managed. At length, Parliament gave a liberal 
grant, and with the official loaves and fishes, the vices which had 
rendered former schemes abortive speedily reappeared. The pledge 
against proselytism was broken. The board placed many of their 
schools under societies which were notoriously and professedly 
established with a view to convert the natives. As many as 400 
schools of this character were assisted out of funds granted for the 
purpose of joint education. They had selected as teachers both 
Protestants and Catholics, but when a return was called for, it was 
found that out of 148 schoolmasters 123 were Protestants, and out 
of 56 schoolmistresses no less than 48 were of that favoured class. 
It was a puzzle that a mixed board should have permitted these 
abuses; but when the constitution of the board was examined, it 
was discovered that the mixture was practically a fiction. In the 
joint management professing to represent the entire nation, there 
were twenty-four members of the Church of England, two Presby- 
terians, four members of the Society of Friends, and on behalf of 
the bulk of the nation two Catholics. After these disclosures 
O'Connell withdrew from the society, the Duke of Leinster and 
Lord Cloncurry left it at the same time, the Catholic children aban- 
doned the schools en masse, and the Catholics were again left to 
their own scanty resources. 

A reader of this generation will hardly realise what such a con- 
tingency implied. The mass of Catholics at that time had lived 
when it was unlawful to open a Catholic school, for it was only after 
the American colonists had shaken off the control of England, and 
the Irish Volunteers were ready to follow their example, that the 
Parliament of Irish landlords sitting in Dublin could be induced to 
repeal the penal laws against education. And the concession, when 
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it came, was made in the niggard spirit which has rendered so many 
concessions bootless. The Catholic who proposed to open a school 
must first obtain a license from the Protestant bishop of the diocese, 
Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Lowe in our own day are supposed to haye 
performed an unparalleled feat in passing a Relief Act for Irish tenants, 
of which no soul ever availed himself; but the Education Act which 
proposed to give the selection of Catholic teachers to Protestant 
bishops was nearly as barren. As the Catholics were organised, 
however, at that time under the lead of John Keogh, and the sky 
looked stormy, Parliament removed all restrictions in 1792. From 
that date they were free to establish schools, if a population which 
had been robbed of their lands and churches, which had long been 
shut out of the learned professions and from many prosperous trades, 
and forbidden to hold land on a profitable tenure, could afford to 
do so; but Parliament did not grant a shilling of public money to 
aid the experiment. A diocesan seminary or two was founded by the 
labour of individual bishops, but no general system of education was 
possible. It was only after the present ceftury began that a con- 
gregation of lay Catholics, known as the Christian Brothers, opened 
the first Catholic schools publicly established since the battle of the 
Boyne. They were excellent primary schools ; but they were con- 
fined to a few of the great towns which could furnish the necessary 
funds ; the small towns and the rural districts were left to the chance 
of a man who had failed in some more profitable pursuit turning 
schoolmaster, and out of a population of seven millions and a half 
more than four millions could neither read nor write.? 

These were the wrongs which Parliament had to redress. What 
ought to have been done in strict justice scarcely admits of debate. 
The example was close at hand. In England the education of the 
poor was a religious education, directed in the case of the majority 
by the National Church, and for other denominations by their 
respective clergy. In Scotland the education of the poor was also a 
religious education, directed by the National Church, a different 


? I: have spoken only of Poor Schools, as the system established in 1831 was 
intended for the poor, but the education of middle-class Catholics was in a condition 
quite as shameful. When the reformed Parliament took up the question there was 
but one Catholic grammar school in the province of Ulster. That this was a practical, 
not a sentimental, grievance, I have good reason to understand—moi qui vous parle. In 
my native town and county, when I was ten years of age, there was not a Catholic 
school wnere I could learn the rudiments of classics or mathematics. My guardian, 
a Catholic clergyman, had the courage to send me to the school of a Presbyterian 
minister, where I was the first Catholic who had ever made his appearance. Had he 
not done so, all my life would have been widely different. But to the Dublin 
University, where young men entered as good Catholics and came out so often as 
bad Protestants, he would not consent that I should go, and the intervals of a busy 
life for a quarter of a century were employed in supplying deficiencies which sprung 
from the circumstance that I was a Catholic living under English law, in a country 
where men of my name had been notable before the landing of the first Englishman. 
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Church indeed, but the undoubted Church of the nation ; ‘the minority 
being also adequately provided for. If the intention was to extend 
the same laws to Ireland, and to remove all invidious distinctions, 
the proper course is plain enough. The funds ought to have been 
divided in proportion to the population, and expended under regula- 
tions by which an adequate religious and secular education would be 
secured. It cannot be alleged that Ireland was indifferent on the 
question ; she had made unexampled sacrifices for the creed of her 
choice, and Catholics still more than Protestants regard moral and 
dogmatic instruction as the essential basis of education. Any system 
which was not intrinsically unjust, would manifestly have put the 
people of Ireland on the same footing as the people of England and 
Scotland. 

But after all the placebos about equal justice, the fact remained 
that no Government dare face the prejudice of bigots on the question. 
The first of the concessions which were to reconcile Ireland to the 
empire (and which perplex Englishmen by having failed to do so) 
had to deny to the Irish people what the English and Scotch people 
possessed—the right of spending their own money, derived from 
their contribution to the public exchequer, in educating their children 
according to their conscience. 

The Reform Government probably did all that was possible in the 
circumstances of the case. Mr. Stanley—the Lord Derby of later 
years—framed a compromise which was as fair as a compromise in- 
volving questions of conscience could well be. He proposed that 
30,0001. a-year should be placed at the disposal of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for national education; that he should be empowered to 
appoint a board of commissioners, composed of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, who should select the teachers, sanction the books to be used 
in the schools, and generally direct and control the system. Parlia- 
ment accepted the proposal, and the new commissioners were instructed 
to utterly forbid proselytism, but to provide for the religious instruc- 
tion of the children, by setting apart at least one day in each week 
when their respective clergymen might have an opportunity of 
teaching them their religious duties. 

Though the scheme was far from perfect the Catholics received it 
with general satisfaction; but it was met with a roar of disapproval 
from the Established Church and the Synod of Ulster, representing 
the Irish Presbyterians. Their opposition was countenanced by the 
majority of the English as well as the Irish bishops, and sustained 
by petitions and public meetings in England and Ireland. The gist 
of their complaint was that the new system differed from those which 
preceded it, by not making the daily reading of the bible imperative. 
They knew that this was its raison d’étre ; that Catholics considered 
the use of the bible as a school-book impaired the reverence in which 
it ought to be held, and that it was perilous to allow children to 
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interpret for themselves the mystic and symbolical language of scrip. 
ture. But this knowledge seems to have given fresh zest to the 
demand. They were told by the Government that a day was set 
apart for religious instruction, which might be occupied exclusively 
in reading the bible if they thought proper. But this, they insisted, 
was not enough ; it must be read every day. A modification of the 
practice was then introduced, by which an hour was set apart each 
day, before or after secular duties, for religious instruction. But 
even this was not sufficient ; it was a stigma on the word of God not 
to have it always accessible ; and a special hour for religious instruc- 
tion when priests of Rome might teach their fatal errors could not 
be tolerated. The agitation went on for years; it obtained wide 
sympathy in England, and by degrees the regulations designed to 
secure fair play to Catholics were one after another altered or relin- 
quished, and the reasonable scheme approved of by Parliament 
mutilated and debased. At length the very key stone of the system 
was struck out. One of the chief safeguards against proselytism was a 
rule which forbade the attendance of any children except those of his 
own communion when a clergyman was giving religious instruction. 
It was a rule of manifest fairness, and one essential for the protec- 
tion of Catholic children against the perverse influence of landlords 
and landladies, who had compelied rack-rented tenants to send their 
children to the Kildare Street Schools. But after years of agitation, 
in 1847, when Ireland was distracted by famine and disaster, this 
rule was abrogated, and children were no longer to be withdrawn 
from any religious instruction which they could be induced to attend. 
The result designed naturally followed. In a few years the inspectors 
of the Board found that in some of the northern counties the Pres- 
byterian minister gave religious instruction to all the children 
together, as under the old and corrupt proselytising systems, and it 
was discovered that no fewer than twenty-two thousand Catholic 
children were in the habit of attending the scriptural classes of Pres- 
byterian ministers. 

The gradual debasement of the system had long escaped attention, 
but after this discovery it met a decisive exposure. It sprang from 
the original constitution of the Board, on which the bulk of the nation 
were left in a perpetual minority. The commissioners were seven in 
number, of whom one was an Englishman, Dr. Whately, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin; another a Scotchman, Rev. Mr. Carlisle, a 
Presbyterian minister; and these two constituted the motive power 
of the system. Associated with them were the Duke of Leinster as 
an ornamental figure-head, the Provost of Trinity College, an eminent 
Unitarian barrister, and, on the part of the Catholics, two old men 
engrossed with other duties—Dr. Murray, the Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, and Mr. Anthony Blake, the Chief Remembrancer. The 
system in all its parts and developments took its character from Mr. 
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Carlisle, the sole paid commissioner. The model schools were placed 
under the management of his protégés exclusively ; of the five pro- 
fessors three were Scotchmen, one an Englishman, and one a German, 
and all were Presbyterians. Of the inspectors, sub-inspectors, and 
the working staff at head-quarters, a decisive majority were selected 
in the same spirit. The books used in the schools were all written 
or edited by Mr. Carlisle, or by Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Irish 
Presbyterians, selected by him or Dr. Whately. The preparation of 
a single volume was not entrusted to any Irish Catholic. As a natural 
consequence, it was found that the entity most carefully excluded 
from the class-books of the Irish National system was Ireland. 
Shameful and ludicrous cases were cited from them in which Scotland 
was exalted and applauded, and Ireland depressed or ignored in 
identical circumstances. The Books of Lessons in their first issue 
contained extracts from Walter Scott and Thomas Campbell, which 
were probably considered unobjectionable as the work of Scotchmen ; 
but when it was discovered that they taught patriotism and love of 
country they were deliberately expunged as unfit for Irish children.* 

The effect these disclosures produced may be conceived. A 
national agitation sprung up which would have left the schools as 
empty as the barracks of Primate Boulter, had not effectual amend- 
ments been made. After nearly twenty years of mismanagement a 
new Commission was appointed, a moiety of the members being 
Catholics, the school-books were amended, and proselytism repressed. 
The system with all its drawbacks has effected wide and substantial 
good, and has educated millions of Irish children. The great majority 
of the schools at present are in effect denominational, Catholic in 
three provinces, and largely Presbyterian in the fourth. But from 
their foundation to this hour they have been depressed and starved by 
Parliament. The teachers receive the wages of English grooms, and 
funds for their adequate training, in order that they might teach 
effectually, have been systematically refused. At the close of last 
session (1883) Lord O’Hagan, one of the present commissioners, 
presented this significant contrast for the consideration of his 


peers :-— 
In England the State afforded a subsidy of 110,500/. to support 42 colleges, 
with 3,150 students for training schools. In Scotland 27,000/. was given for 7 
colleges, with 851 students, while in Ireland for the only subsidised college, the 
amount was 7,755/. and the number of students 220. That was the state of the 
case after twenty years’ work. The matter had been again and again pressed upon 
the attention of Parliament, with the result that he had just stated. .. . It wasa 
shame that in this United Empire there should be that monstrous inequality bet ween 
one portion and another. 
* Scott’s 
‘Lives there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said 
This is my own, my native land,’ 


was among the dangerous and objectionable extracts expunged. 
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This was the first concession ; the beginning of the policy of fair play 
by which Ireland was treated in the same spirit, and on the same 
footing, as England. If Englishmen would be content with a national 
system of education where the bulk of the commissioners were Catho- 
lics, where all the books for the instruction of their children were 
edited by an Irish priest, or his nominees, who carefully purged them 
of English history and biography; a system where the professors and 
the bulk of the staff were Catholics, where even foreign Catholics 
were preferred to Englishmen ; a system where the necessary agencies 
and instruments of instruction, plentifully supplied to the neighbour- 
ing island, were denied to England; if such a system would seem to 
them just and reasonable in their own case, they are entitled to be 
amazed at the perversity of Irishmen who regard it as a shameful 
evasion of justice and fair play. 

The next boon to Ireland was Parliamentary Reform. England 
obtained the abolition of rotten boroughs and the representation of 
great towns by aid of Ireland; the original proposal of Lord Grey 
having been rejected by the members for England and Scotland, and 
only saved by the votes of Irish members. It was now to be seen 
what justice and gratitude would concede to Ireland. There was a 
huge arrear of wrong to redress. Since responsible government had 
been founded, after the Revolution of 1688, Ireland had only enjoyed 
a liberal franchise for a brief moment. During the reign of William 
the Third the Catholics still voted at elections; but in the succeed- 
ing reign they were deprived of all the rights of citizens, and, among 
others, the right of sending representatives to Parliament. Under 
the first and second George, though Ireland had a Parliament, no 
Catholic sat in it, or could vote for a member to sit init. When 
the French Revolution and the American Revolution alarmed the 
aristocracy and the Government, some scanty concessions were made 
to Catholics, but the franchise was stubbornly refused. The Volun- 
teers who made the Irish Revolution of 1782 declared for the com- 
plete emancipation of their fellow subjects, but the great proprietors, 
the holders of the forfeited estates, who commanded majorities in 
both houses, declined to assent. Ten years after the Declaration of 
Independence had rendered the Irish Parliament supreme in Irish 
affairs, a petition from the Catholics praying for political liberty, 
and another from the northern Protestants supporting their claim, 
were rejected by a majority of more than two hundred to a minority 
of less than five-and-twenty. Only Grattan, Curran, Denis Browne, 
and a few of the Volunteer leaders supported the claim. 

At that time the northern Presbyterians, who had been treated 
with systematic injustice and contempt by the Protestants of the 
Establishment, and who had sympathised with the American Revolu- 
tion and the French Revolution, were plotting a revolution of their 
own. The United Irishmen, founded at Belfast, aimed at a separa- 
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tion from England, and strove to obtain the assistance of the Catholics. 
If north and south were united it was believed that they would be 
strong enough to defy England. The younger Pitt, then prime 
minister, was no bigot; and Edmund Burke, who knew Ireland 
intimately, and who feared revolutionary principles as the chief 
danger to England, gave him advice of which time has vindicated 
the wisdom and insight. ‘The Catholics,’ he said, ‘are not naturally 
revolutionists, but you will make them so by continued oppression. 
They ask for the franchise ; you will have to grant it to them some 
time or other, whether you like it or not; grant it now when they 
will be thankful, not hereafter when it will be forced from you, and 
there will be no thanks. By delay you inevitably throw them into 
the arms of the United Irishmen.’ Pitt was impressed with this 
counsel and disposed to act upon it. The Lord Lieutenant was 
instructed to feel his way towards the concessions; but the Privy 
Council in Dublin, the leaders of the minority who monopolised all 
the advantages from which the Catholics were excluded, feared that 
if political power were given to the nation they would soon object to 
supporting corporations in which they were not permitted to sit, a 
Church which scorned and libelled them, ard perhaps call in question 
confiscations which had taken place so lately as within the lifetime of 
men recently living. They alarmed Pitt with the menace which the 
Irish gentry have always employed when their monopolies were 
assailed from that time down to our own day; they muttered nation- 
ality. The Irish Protestants, they said, would not consent to be a 
garrison for England, except on condition of enjoying the pay and 
plunder they had always received. Volunteering, they alleged, had 
revived in Down and Monaghan, and the Protestant interest would 
soon prove a worse embarrassment to England than the Presbyterians 
or the Catholics. To evade this danger the Government in London 
abandoned their good intentions. 

Burke’s predictions were speedily fulfilled. When the Catholic 
petition was rejected, and the hopes held out by Pitt suddenly with- 
drawn, John Keogh, a prudent, sagacious, and vigorous man, who 
was leader of the Catholics at that time, determined on measures of 
reprisal. As a guarantee of fellow-feeling he offered the post of paid 
Secretary of the Catholic Committee to Wolfe Tone, the young 
Protestant barrister who had organised the United Irishmen. The 
two forces thus brought into close relations embarrassed the common 
enemy by constant sallies. At Belfast the Northerners became more 
open and vehement in their revolutionary principles, and Keogh on 
his side projected a measure of singular courage and wisdom. In- 
stead of a self-appointed committee in Dublin, which managed the 
interest of the Catholics at that time, he determined to summon a 
Catholic Convention to which members should be elected from every 
county and considerable town in Ireland. It was the era of the 
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Jacobin clubs, and such a design was full of menace and terror. The 
Castle officials declared that it must be put down by law if there was 
law available; if not, by a proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant sup- 
ported by force. Ifa convention, representing the bulk of the nation 
more adequately than the exclusive assembly which legislated in 
College Green were permitted to sit, the franchise would have to be 
yielded, and to yield the franchise was a project fatal to Protestant 
ascendancy, which must be resisted for ever, and to the death. Pitt 
was disturbed by these continued remonstrances, and the Irish 
Government were authorised to forbid elections to the convention. 
But there was a factor which played a more decisive part in 
European affairs at that era than Pitt—the French Republic. The 
kings of Europe had united in a confederacy to crush democratic 
France, and to encounter them the Republic sent forth an army of 
new levies under a general of limited experience, whom Edmund 
Burke in his fanatical hatred of the Revolution described as a buffoon 
at the head of a troop of strolling players. But the buffoon, who was 
a soldier of singular ability long repressed by the aristocratic system 
which crippled the French army, defeated the royal confederacy in a 
great battle, and carried the tricolour in triumph from the Alps to 
the Apennines. Dumourier’s success was not less a victory for Ireland 
than for France. It was received with public rejoicings from Belfast 
to Cork, and Catholics and Presbyterians rivalled each other in recog- 
nising it as a great stroke struck for human freedom. The immediate 
result was an order to the Irish officials not to interfere with the 
convention, and a significant warning that if the franchise had been 
granted when it was asked it would have been concession enough ; 
but now, thanks to their unreasonable resistance, it would no longer 
be enough. The elections were conducted with order and dignity, 
and the convention when it met was a genuine Catholic Parliament. 
Tone, who was sometimes a caustic critic on Catholic shortcomings, 
says of it in his memoirs, ‘ twas the noblest assembly he ever saw.’ 
Hitherto the Catholics had only sought limited concessions: the 
convention adopted an address to the King praying for immediate 
and complete emancipation. And, rejecting the practice hitherto 
pursued of sending their petitions through their enemies at the Castle, 
a deputation of four leading Catholics was appointed to carry their 
prayer to the foot of the throne. The Catholic delegates went to 
London by way of Belfast, where they were received with enthusiasm, 
entertained at a public breakfast, and their carriages drawn in 
triumph through the streets followed by enthusiastic crowds. Fresh 
from the rejoicings at Belfast they were admitted to the presence of 
George the Third, who received them graciously, it is alleged, and the 
Government promised that their prayer for the franchise, at any rate, 
should be immediately granted. Within a month after the next meeting 
of the Irish Parliament, within six months after Dumourier’s victory, 
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and twelve months after the contemptuous rejection of their petition, 
the Catholics were at length admitted to the franchise.‘ 

The concession so bitterly resisted was destined to be long value- 
less. ‘The Union, which abolished the Irish Parliament half a dozen 
years later, rendered Irish votes of little use for national ends, and 
the Catholic peasants who had become freeholders voted at the 
dictation of their landlords. It was more than a generation later 
that this new power first struck an effectual stroke. In 1826 John 
Keogh was dead, and the Irish Catholics were led by O’Connell and 
Sheil, through the agency of the memorable Catholic Association. 
The new leaders advised the people to refuse their votes to any 
candidate who would not support their claims to emancipztion; and 
in Louth, where the Fosters and Chichesters had been supreme since 
the battle of the Boyne, in Monaghan, where the Leslies and Blayneys 
could return their led captains or lacqueys to Parliament, and in 
Waterford, where the Beresfords—who governed Ireland as the 
Dundases governed Scotland—were long undisputed masters, the 
forty-shilling freebolders elected candidates recommended by the 
association. To the party of Protestant ascendancy this result was 
like the news of a mutiny in the fleet or the army. To individual 
landlords it was as portentous as a revolt of serfs, or an insurrection 
of negroes. These first successes were followed by one more impres- 
sive and memorable. Two years later the forty-shilling freeholders 
of Clare chose as member for that county their leader and idol, 
Daniel O’Connell, a Catholic forbidden by law to sit or vote in 
Parliament; and these elections were the immediate cause of 
Catholic emancipation. The Duke of Wellington, then prime 
minister, explained specifically to his colleagues and to the King, that 
if he saw any method of maintaining what he regarded as the just 
influence of property, he would not concede the Catholic claims. 
But he reminded them that the men who had voted at the instance 
of their leaders might at the same dictation refuse to pay rent till 
their claims were conceded. History scarcely records an instance of 
more generous courage than that of these poor peasants, who defied 
their taskmasters for an abstract good in which they had scarcely an 
appreciable share. That they were fighting for a just cause nobody 
now disputes; and it was manifest even then to the meanest capacity 
from the fact that Parliament granted all their demands. But no 
sooner was the just concession made than Parliament proceeded to 
disfranchise the men whose gallantry had won it. The forty-shilling 
freehold was abolished, a franchise five times as high substituted, and 
the electors of Ireland at one fell stroke reduced from 200,000 to 
little more than twenty thousand. 

These were the wrongs Parliament had to redress, and which 


‘ They were admitted at the same time to the magistracy, and to grand juries, 
and gentlemen were authorised to carry arms, and to endow a college at their own 
cost for the education of their children. 
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they redressed, we are asked to believe, in a spirit of generosity 
deserving eternal gratitude. This is what they did. 

They refused to renew the forty-shilling freehold, though a forty- 
shilling freehold was maintained and is still maintained in England. 
A ten-pound franchise limited by various qualifications, on which it is not 
necessary to enter, was established in towns and counties, and it was 
estimated that the electorsof Ireland under this beneficent reform would 
scarcely reach 30,000 out of a population which approached eight mil- 
lions. In England the franchise was given to one man out of every 
five ; in Ireland it was given to scarcely one man out of every twenty. 
Manchester has more voters at present than all Ireland enjoyed under 
the second boon of the reformed Parliament. It was shown in a con- 
clusive manner in debate, that Ireland on population, territory, and 
resources was entitled to 125 members; the number was fixed by 
Parliament at 105, being an addition of five to the existing members, 
and of these five, one was given to 1,500 graduates of Trinity 
College, mostly clergymen of the Established Church, who had already 
a representative. To 750 Protestant graduates there was granted a 
member, and to the rest of the nation a member for every 60,000 of 
the population. 

The shameful unfairness of the settlement was stated afterwards 
with great clearness and force by O’Connell, when he made it one of 


the grounds of insisting on a repeal of the Union. A national 
Parliament was a necessary measure of defence, he contended, 
since it was manifestly impossible to obtain fair play from England 
in the simplest transaction under the existing system. 


Tt was not enough (he said) that the Parliament sat in England, under the spell 
of English influence and opinion, but it was deliberately packed with an unfair 
English majority. The county of Galway had a larger population than Worcester- 
shire; but Worcestershire had four members and Galway only two. The Pro- 
testant county of Down was no better treated than the Catholic county of Galway ; 
it had a larger population than Northamptonshire, but only half the number of 
members. But this was not all; the county of Cork had nearly as large a popula- 
tion as the principality of Wales; Wales had twenty-eight representatives and 
Cork had two. So with boroughs; Totnes and Honiton, Harwich and Monmouth, 
with a population in each case under 5,000,.and sometimes a long way under it, 
had two members each; while Bandon, and Athlone, Dundalk, and Kilkenny, with 
an average population above 10,000, had but one member each. The same 
deliberate injustice ran uniformly through the whole scheme. 


The third boon forms a climax to the two which preceded it. 
Of Irish grievances the most aggravating was the tithe paid by 
the Catholic peasantry to the Established Church. A reformed 
Parliament might well have been impatient to abate so shameless a 
wrong; but Parliament did not broach this question, it was thrust 
on its attention by the people. A series of formidable agrarian 
disturbances, still remembered as the Tithe war, began in 1830, and 
were not entirely suppressed for more than half a dozen years. 
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Tithes had never been popular in Ireland; they were first established 
after the English invasion, and were paid chiefly to transplanted 
Englishmen. After the Reformation, when the new clergy for the 
outlying island were recruited like Falstaff’s levies, and when there 
was not even a pretence, in the majority of cases, of performing what 
was supposed to be the corresponding duty, the anomaly became 
more flagrant. But if the Irish Catholic complained of any wrong, 
however special or oppressive, he was denounced to England as a 
rebel conspiring to break away from the connexion. When he 
objected to excessive tithes, troops were called out, and the impost 
was collected like the king’s revenue as a primary duty of the State. 
The burthen fell chiefly on the Catholics, but the great proprietors, 
for whose benefit the Establishment existed, holding the best lands in 
their own hands as domains and home farms, necessarily paid some- 
thing, and were impatient of the task. Early in the last century 
the Parliament in Dublin passed an Act relieving their domains, and 
all pasture land of tithe, and levying it exclusively on the men who 
held the plough. But the Presbyterian farmers in Ulster liked the 
system as little as the Catholics, and ‘ being Protestants with arms 
in their hands,’ were in a better position to resist it, and a fierce 
opposition to the new Act broke out. To conciliate the Northerners 
a law was passed which cannot be paralleled in human legislation. 
Potatoes, which paid tithe in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
were relieved from tithe in Ulster. Flax, which was unknown in the 
southern province, and was the staple product of the north, was also 
relieved. The burthen was thus effectually laid on the shoulders of 
the Papists. Such a law necessarily begot discontent and disorder, 
forthe people (as Mr. O’Brien observes) in resisting tithe on potatoes 
were literally fighting for their lives. The landlord seized the 
cereal crop for rent; if the parson got the bulk of the potatoes, the 
peasant starved. ‘Tithe riots and the torture or murder of tithe- 
proctors (generally Catholic peasants) were common incidents 
between the Union and the reformed Parliament. When Lord 
Melbourne, then Mr. William Lamb, was Chief Secretary in Ireland, he 
expressed his contempt for this bootless and abortive war on each other. 
‘Why the d—l,’ he demanded, ‘don’t the blockheads shoot a 
bishop?’ The proximate cause of the Tithe war of 1830 is described 


by Mr. O’Brien :— 


The parish of Graigue lies on the confines of the counties of Carlow and Kil- 
kenny. The population numbered 4,779 Catholics and 63 Protestants. The rector, 
Dr. Aleock—who was much respected in the parish—had, owing to ill-health, taken 
up his residence at Cheltenham, appointing Mr. MacDonald to do duty for him. 
Mr. MacDonald was unfortunate in his relations with the parishioners, Catholic 
and Protestant. Asa tithe-proctor and a proselytizer he naturally became obnoxious 
to the Papists. But even as a magistrate and a new reformer, he contrived to dis- 
please and annoy the members of his own class and creed. He quarrelled with the 
magistrates, who ultimately refused to sit on the bench with him, and he quarrelled 
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with the members of his own congregation, upon one of whom he committed an 


assault in the church. 
After these beginnings it is not to be wondered at that Mr. MacDonald should 


have fallen foul of the parish priest ; of whom Dr. Alcock had never during his 
residence in the parish demanded tithes, adopting in this respect a practice followed 
by many clergymen of the Established Church. Mr. MacDonald does not seem to 
have approved of this practice. He determined that both priest and peasant should 
contribute to his support and maintenance as Protestant curate of Graigue ; and he 
accordingly demanded tithes of the parish priest, Father Doyle. Father Doyle re- 
fused to pay, and MacDonald seized his horse. The newsof this demand and seizure 
quickly spread throughout the parish, and the peasantry, rallying round the priest, 
struck against the payment of tithes. 


From Kilkenny the resistance spread to Carlow, Tipperary, and 
Wexford, and speedily throughout the entire south. There is no 
part of Mr. O’Brien’s book in which the narrative is so spirited and 
elastic as in this tithe campaign, but it does not lie within my pur- 
pose to follow it into detail. It was a contest in which the people 
lavished time, money, and life, but their purpose was gained, the 
payment of tithe was universally refused. In Graigue, where the 
resistance began, an English colonel with six hundred men under his 
command, after two months’ constant campaigning, retired leaving 
two-thirds of the tithe uncollected. The people had baffled him by 
locking up their cattle when the police approached, the law having 
provided for distraint only in the open field. In Newton Barry, 
where a number of cows seized for tithe were offered for sale, the 
people met in immense numbers, but without arms, and rescued the 
cattle by the mere pressure of the multitude. The local yeomanry, 
consisting of Protestant farmers and shopkeepers, who had been called 
out for the occasion, fired on the peasantry. Twelve men were shot 
dead on the instant, twenty were dangerously or fatally wounded, and 
the sale had to be abandoned. To kill nearly thirty men in executing 
a civil decree for a small debt was too much even for Ireland; an 
inquiry was ordered by the Government, and a bill for wilful murder 
against the captain and sergeant in command were sent to the grand 
jury at the next assizes. But the law, as it was then administered, 
was simply another weapon in the hands of the ascendancy. 


The grand jury (says Mr. O’Brien) threw out the bills, but suggested that if 
bills charging manslaughter were sent up they would ‘ find’ them. Bills charging 
manslaughter were then sent up, whereupon the grand jury found a true bill against 
the sergeant, but threw out the bill against the captain. The sergeant was put on 
his trial, but no witnesses came forward to prosecute and he was discharged. 


Another dangerous affray took place in Tipperary. Archdeacon 
Cotton, of Thurles, in a communication to the Government, describes 
the condition of his parish, in terms which may be accepted as an 
epitome of English rule in Ireland at that time :— 


The greater part of this parish is the property of Lord Llandaff, who has no re- 
sidence here, nor gives employment, nor spends money in the place, The other 
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proprietors are almost wholly absentees. The town, which formerly contained 
several distilleries, now swarms with paupers, among whom the land is subdivided, 
and that at a rent often very high. Under these circumstances you will feel no 
surprise when I mention that I have to look for my tithes from about 650 occupiers, 
most of whom are in a needy condition, some of them having to pay so small a 


sum as fourpence ! 


Archdeacon Cotton proceeded to collect his groats; the people 
attempted to seize the tithe-proctor, the police fired on them, and 
the ground was strewn with dead bodies. O’Connell and the popular 
leaders entreated the reform Government to pause in the collection 
of tithe, and stop the massacres, till Parliament met and could deal 
with the question, but Mr. Stanley, who had charge of Irish affairs, 
was haughty and arbitrary, and he peremptorily refused. The only 
duty he saw clearly was to defend the Church. 

The next conflict occurred in the parish of Knocktopher, where 
the Catholics were fifty to one of the population. The parson had 
raised the tithe which was 350/. in the time of his predecessor to 
1,700/., but the people, who seemed to have no special antipathy to 
him, proffered to pay his demand if he consented to a reduction of 
five per cent.—probably as an admission that the question must be 
looked into. The Archdeacon refused this concession, and Captain 
Gibbons with a party of thirty-nine police was sent out on a bleak 
November morning to serve tithe-processes. On the third day the 
people, who had watched the proceedings sullenly from the beginning, 
gathered by sound of horn under an appointed leader, and confronted 
the police in a‘ boreen’ (or narrow lane) fenced with stone walls. 
They demanded that the tithe-proctor should be given up to them. 
This demand was of course refused, but the people reiterated it, and 
declared they would not retire till it was complied with. Captain 

Gibbons, who seems to have lost patience, drew his pistol, shot the 

leader of the peasantry dead, and ordered his men to fire into the 

thick of the crowd. But the patience of the people also was exhausted ; 

Gibbons was knocked dead from his horse by the blow of a stone, and 

the peasantry closed on the police in a hand-to-hand struggle, scythes 

and pitchforks against bayonets and muskets. The conflict lasted an 
hour, and ended in the total rout of the police, eleven of whom were 
killed and seventeen dangerously wounded. This was the affray of 

Carrickshock. 

Parliament was called together in December, and a committee 
was immediately appointed by each House to inquire into the subject 
of tithe. To many men the question appeared sufficiently plain 
without further inquiry. There were eight millions of people in 
Ireland, of whom about three-quarters of a million were Protestants 
of the Established Church, and the other seven millions and a quarter 
were assessed to support a religious establishment less for their con- 
venience than for their glorification. In many parishes in the south 
Vou. XIV.—No. 82. 3 X 
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there was not a single Protestant, in some there were only the parson, 

the clerk who read the responses, and the agent who collected the 

landlord’s rent. But there was generally a church taken from the 
native population, or built at their expense, and glebe lands from 
which their forefathers had been expelled. The clergy who were 
enjoying these liberal endowments among the poorest peasantry in 
Europe were seldom content to enjoy them in quiet ; they were often 
violent and offensive traducers of the people by whom they lived, 
The majority of the bishops were millionaires, absentees, or if resident, 
often living in a luxury which was a public scandal. There was but 
one thing to be ‘done with such an institution—to abolish it. The 
boon which Parliament provided, however, was different. It made a 
grant of 60,0001. to the clergy—to which no one would have objected, 
for they were suffering sorely from having their resources suddenly 
cut off—and authorised and directed the Government to levy this 
advance in the name of the Crown, from the defaulting peasantry who 
had baffled the Church. 

The conflict immediately recommenced. O’Connell answered 
this insulting denial of justice by opening a Repeal Agitation, which 
has outlived tithe and the Establishment ; and the peasantry, in 
their despair of Parliamentary succour, flew to the Ribbon lodges, and 
agrarian offences increased in an alarming ratio. The tithe-owners 
also took the field, and there were renewed conflicts with the people. 
In the parish of Wallstown, where there were 3,163 Catholics and one 
Protestant, four of the peasantry were killed and many seriously 
wounded in resisting a new tithe valuation. In Rathkeeran where, 
according to the popular version of the affray, the police fired on the 
people without provocation, twelve men and a young girl were shot 
dead. A jury, for whose respectability the local Tory journal vouches, 
found a verdict of wilful murder against the inspector of police. 
‘He was committed to prison,’ says Mr. O’Brien with significant 
brevity, ‘for three days; he was then released and no further proceed- 
ings were taken against him.’ The law officers whom the reform 
Government maintained in Ireland were Tories and bigots of the 
worst type—Blackburn and Jackson, who are still remembered in 


common with Norbury and Foster—and their spirit pervaded the 


whole system. There was not a single Catholic judge, stipendiary 
magistrate, or inspector of police in all Ireland, and of thirty-two 
sheriffs only one was a Catholic. Justice in a political prosecution, 
Lord Cloncurry declared, was at that time entirely unattainable by a 
Catholic. In this state of affairs a general election took place, and 
the question was referred to the limited and comparatively conserva- 
tive class who enjoyed the franchise. The verdict of this class was as 
significant as the passionate wrath of the people ; eighty-three mem- 
bers were elected who declared against tithe, and only twenty-three 
who supported the impost. The Government were forced to do some- 
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thing. To satisfy the party with whom their law officers were asso- 
ciated they proposed a Coercion Bill of extraordinary severity, 
extinguishing the right of public meeting and establishing courts- 
martial for the trial of rioters; and to content their Radical supporters 
in England, who were of opinion that the Establishment ought to 
be abolished, they proposed a reform of the Irish Church, chiefly for 
the Church’s proper benefit. The bishops were to be reduced from 
twenty-two to twelve, the archbishops from four to two, and the 
savings so effected were to be applied as a substitute for Church cess, 
which it was proposed to abolish. The discontented peasantry had 
no interest in the reform of the Church; what they wanted was to be 
relieved from an exaction which they could not afford, and for which 
they received no return. It was of little more importance to the 
English Radicals, who were impatient to see the right of the State 
to dispose of Church revenues applied to so flagrant a case of abuse 
as the Irish Establishment. To gratify this active party the Bill 
embraced a proposal to apply 60,000/. a-year of the expected savings 
to secular purposes, as a recognition of the power of Parliament in 
the premises. But before the Bill left the Commons this provision was 
struck out at the instance of the Government itself. And when it 
reached the other House a clause authorising the suppression of any 
benefice where no service had been performed for three years prior to 
1833, was extinguished by a proviso which renders the satire of 
Gulliver’s Travels commonplace : the funds of the suspended benefices 
were ordered to accumulate for the purpose of building a church and 
glebe-house in the parish where there was no service, and presumably 
no congregation. The Radicals met this defection by a resolution 
pledging Parliament to apply the surplus revenues to State purposes ; 
the Government opposed the motion, which was defeated by a majority 
of more than three to one, the minority including Hume, Grote, 
Cobbett, Ward, Roebuck, the Bulwers, and the bulk of the Radical 


party.” 


5 Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, in resisting the general scheme of the Government, 
made a prediction which time has largely justified, and is likely to justify still more 
amply. ‘I am sure,’ he said, ‘that no people on the face of the earth can be 
governed by the system His Majesty’s Ministers propose. To-day coercion—to- 
morrow concession. This system, at once feeble and exasperating, of allowing the 
justice of complaint, and yet stifling its voice—of holding out hopes and fears, terror 
and conciliation, all in a breath—is a system that renders animals and human beings 
alike, not tame but savage, is a system that would make the most credulous people 
distrustful, and the mildest people ferocious. . . . I think that an open rebellion is 
the least evil to be feared. I fear more a sullen, bitter, unforgiving recollection, 
which will distrust all our kindness and misinterpret all our intentions; which will 
take all grace from our gifts; which will ripen a partial into a general desire for a 
separate legislature, by a settled conviction of the injustice of this, so that at last the 
English people themselves, worn out with unavailing experiments, wearied with an 
expensive and thankless charge, and dissatisfied with a companionship which gives 
them nothing but the contagion of its own diseases, will be the first to ask for that 
very dismemberment of the empire which we are now attempting to prevent.’ 
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Notwithstanding the Coercion Act, the Government found the 
collection of tithe arrears to be a task beyond their power. The 
people still resisted, but passively now rather than actively, and after 
a campaign lasting over a year the executive had only collected one- 
fifth of the amount claimed, and it was estimated that they had 
collected it at a cost of ten times the sum obtained. The expense of 
collection approached 60,000/., the sum advanced to the clergy was 
60,000/. more, and in return for this 120,000/. expended the amount 
received only reached 12,000/. The clergy also renewed the collec- 
tion of current tithe, but they had been more unsuccessful than the 
Government, and if Parliament had not come to their aid by a fresh 
loan, this time of a million sterling, they would have been starved 
into submission. 

The contest, in and out of Parliament, went on for six years. It 
led to the retirement of Mr. Stanley and some of his friends from the 
Government, and finally to the break-up of the Grey administration. 
Their successors under Lord Melbourne proposed to settle the ques- 
tion by reducing the tithe of Ireland by twenty per cent., and chang- 
ing the residue into a rent-charge, to be collected by the landlords; 
but the House of Lords rejected the compromise. In the end the 
King got rid of the Melbourne Government by a cowp d’état, and 
called Peel and Wellington to office. The party of Protestant 
ascendancy were enraptured at the statesmanship of the Lords and 
the courage of the King, and immense Orange meetings were held in 
Ulster to sustain them ; but the collection of tithe became no easier, 
At Rathcormac, where Archdeacon Ryder had a claim of forty 
shillings against a poor widow, the peasantry resisted the soldiers and 
police ‘with such determined bravery,’ one of the military officers 
declared, ‘as he had never before seen.’ They were defeated, how- 
ever, and the archdeacon got his forty shillings, but only after having 
killed twelve of the peasantry and wounded eight dangerously, and 
twenty more or less seriously. 

Peel dissolved Parliament, and when it met again he brought 
forward a Tithe Bill nearly identical with the one his party in the 
Lords had thrown out the previous session. He proposed to abolish 
five-and-twenty per cent. of the impost, amounting to 180,000/. a- 
year, and to convert the remainder into a rent-charge, to be collected 
by the landowners, who would be gainers of the entire amount 
diverted from the Church. His plan was five per cent. better than 
the Whig proposal, but Lord John Russell immediately capped it 
with a resolution pledging Parliament to apply the surplus revenues 
of the Establishment to purposes by which ‘the moral and religious 
improvement of the people of Ireland might be advanced.’ This 
was in effect the Radical proposal which Lord John had successfully 
resisted a year before. But the contest was at bottom one for office, 
in which the interests of Ireland were no more regarded than the 
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interests of Lear in the competing offers of Regan and Goneril. The 
Radicals outnumbered the Whigs in the new Parliament, and the 
Whig leader, who was a party strategist not a statesman, eagerly 
seized on their rejected proposition as a weapon to drive Peel from 
office. The motion was carried; Parliament affirmed the justice and 
necessity of applying the surplus funds of the Church in the manner 
proposed, and Peel, who would not consent, retired. Lord John Russell 
sat in the new cabinet under Lord Melbourne, but the session passed, 
the Parliament, the entire generation passed, without a shilling of the 
Church surplus being applied to the ‘moral and religious improve- 
ment of the people of Ireland.’ A Tithe Bill with an appropriation 
clause was indeed proposed, but when the House of Lords had thrown 
it out in two successive sessions the Government quietly acquiesced, 
and in 1838 submitted a Bill without an appropriation clause. This 
Bill, which was identical with Peel’s proposal three years before, 
except that it granted as a gift to the Church the entire sum of a 
million sterling advanced as a loan, commended itself to the Lords, 
and became law. Tithes changed their name; they were collected 
by the landlords instead of the tithe-proctors ; the arrears which no 
one could collect were paid by the State, with a prodigality reserved 
for its favourites, but the peasantry, who suffered and bled to abolish 
the unjust impost, received no benefit whatever. They got nothing 
but bullets and bayonet thrusts as their share of the compromise, and 
their want of gratitude for this generous settlement has beena puzzle 
to Englishmen from that day to this. 

The history of the Irish Corporations would furnish an additional 
chapter to Candide or the annals cf Laputa. After the Invasion, 
Dublin and the great towns of the south got charters, in the ordinary 
fashion of the period, for some acceptable service or some timely 
bribe to a king or lord deputy; but there was no municipality in 
Ulster before the Reformation, except in the garrison towns of 
Carlingford and Carrickfergus. When James the First granted a free 
Parliament to the whole nation it was found that, however skilfully 
the elections were managed, the Undertakers would be in a minority. 
To preserve the influence of the Crown, James called into existence 
in one day forty electorates, bogus boroughs as they would be called 
in our time, each of which was entitled to send two members to 
Dublin. They consisted almost exclusively of townships where 
towns were projected but not built, or of groups of cottages occupied 
by half a dozen families of new settlers from England and Scotland. 
The institutions so planted were fostered by successive kings and 
deputies, and obtained endowments of confiscated land and grants 
of money from Parliament. From the reign of Queen Anne down 
to the era of the reformed Parliament they were exclusively in the 
hands of Protestants. The right of election commonly resided in 
some powerful patron with a little ring of clients. In Dundalk the 
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electors were forty, in Belfast twenty, in Monaghan nineteen, in 
Armagh sixteen, in Maryborough nine, in Newtownards eight, in 
Cavan six. A commission appointed by the reform Government to 
inquire into their condition reported that they had in every instance 
plundered the property entrusted to them. Sometimes they allowed 
the patron to turn it into his private estate, sometimes they divided 
it amicably among themselves; but spoliation was the invariable 
rule. The English and Scotch corporations were found, when their 
affairs came to be scrutinised, to have behaved much in the same 
fashion, but with a little less cynical contempt for opinion. 

Parliament took the question in hand, and the English corpora- 
tions were brought under the control of the general body of rate- 
payers. Every borough was preserved, and the franchise was extended 
to every ratepayer, however small his rating. The new munici- 
palities were granted control over the police, the administration of 
local justice, and the effectual government of their districts, 
Scotland was treated in the same manner. Then the case of Ireland 
was taken up. The Government proposed a measure of the same 
general character as those already passed, but with shameful incon- 
sistency provided a higher qualification for electors in the poorer 
country, and deprived a people among whom law had been made a 
by-word by partisan officials, of the appointment of police magistrates, 
and the local administration of justice. The Bill was introduced too 
late in the session of 1835, and was never sent to the Lords, but in 
the ensuing session it was submitted anew. The imperfect scheme 
of the Government was too liberal for the Opposition ; they met it 
with a proposal to abolish corporations in Ireland. The privileged 
minority had misused and plundered these institutions, and the 
suitable punishment, they conceived, was to deny them to the bulk 
of the nation who had no share in the offence. 

Sir Robert Peel (says Mr. O’Brien), was in favour of a policy of equality for the 
Trish Catholics, but it was to be the equality, not of freemen, but of slaves. Rather 
than permit them to be lifted to the level of their Protestant fellow-subjects, he 
was resolved to pull the Protestants down to their level; rather than allow the 
masses of the Irish people a share in local self-government, he was resolved to 
destroy the principle of local self-government altogether. 


The House did not accept this policy, and the measure was sent 
to the Lords. There the will of the Opposition was speedily accom- 
plished; it was transformed into a Bill to abolish Irish Corporations, 
and, after a brief struggle between the Houses, the Government 
dropped it for another session. In 1837 the original Bill was rein- 
troduced with one concession to the Opposition ; the Lord Lieutenant 
was given a veto on the sheriff selected by any town council. It 
passed the Commons by an increased majority, but the Lords got 
rid of it by the ordinary parliamentary device of fixing a remote day 
for its consideration, and it was lost for another session. 
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At length the Whigs proposed to settle the question as they had 
settled the Tithe question, by abandoning their own opinions and 
accepting those of their opponents. In 1838 Sir Robert Peel ex- 
pressed himself willing to partially enfranchise eleven Irish corpora- 
tions on condition of the other forty-seven being abolished ; and Lord 
John Russell eagerly grasped at the compromise. A measure was sent 
to the Lords in which the county towns of Monaghan, Armagh, Dun- 
dalk, Wexford, Carlow, Ennis, Tralee, Cavan, Wicklow, and Longford, 
and thirty-seven smaller towns, were deprived of municipal institu- 
tions, and only eleven corporations retained. But there was still a 
dispute on the subject of the franchise. In the disfranchised towns 
a power was reserved by which the majority of the ratepayers were 
empowered to apply to the Lord Lieutenant for a charter of incor- 
poration, and if it were granted the Government proposed to fix the 
qualification in such boroughs at a 5/. rating, but the Opposition 
insisted upon 101. To secure this trifling amendment, which proved 
in the end of no practical importance, the Lords again defeated the 
measure. In 1839 the Government retreated from a 5l. to an 81. 
qualification, but the Lords would not yield, and the Bill was again 
lost. In 1840, after five years of wanton delay, an Act was at length 
passed in which Galway was added to the list of abolished corpora- 
tions, and the franchise was fixed in all cases at 101. except with respect 
to the freemen of the old exclusive corporation of the metropolis, 
whose privileges were preserved. They and those inheriting from 
them, or apprenticed to them, were retained as voters for the city of 
Dublin without any property qualification whatever. The boon so 
tardily conferred on Ireland has been described in these terms :— 
There were sixty-eight elected corporations in the hands of the Protestant 
minority, and with respect to fifty-eight of them, the new law stripped them of 
their privileges and their property—where any property had escaped plunder—and 
extinguished them rather than let them fall into the hands of the majority of the 


nation. The ten corporations which were not destroyed were effectually maimed. 


The treatment of Dublin will sufficiently illustrate the system pursued. In England 
every ratepayer was a burgess, though he only paid a shilling; in Ireland he must 
inhabit a house rated at 10/. under the Poor-Law, to attain this right. In England 
the payment of a single tax qualified a man to be on the burgess-roll ; in Dublin it 
was necessary to have paid twelve local taxes, and in some districts more than 
twelve. Thecorporation created under this system was deliberately shorn of some of 
the most important privileges which the old dishonest corporation enjoyed. The ap- 
pointment of the recorder, the sheriffs and the resident magistrates, and the control 
of the police, were taken from the municipality and transferred to the Government. 
It was not empowered to light, cleanse, beautify, or keep in order the streets of 
the city, or to control its port or its public buildings. Its functions consisted in 
managing the water supply, making regulations for markets, and in imposing a 
rate on the citizens to pay a heavy debt inherited from the old corporation, and to 


compensate its superannuated officers. This was the boon for which ungrateful 


Ireland did not fall into ecstasies of gratitude. It must be confessed that she even 
clamoured for more—which is an awkward habit of claimants who are put off with 


less than their due.® 
6 Young Ireland, p. 189. 
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When the new Act came into operation the reasonableness of the 
fears entertained of the majority, and of the favour extended to the 
minority, were brought to a practical test. In Dublin O’Connel] 
proposed a compromise by which a Catholic and Protestant should be 
alternately appointed Lord Mayor, and for more than a generation 
this compromise was faithfully executed, though it sometimes carried 
bitter enemies of the people to the chief magistracy. The most in- 
fluential of the Dublin journals exhorted the people to leave the 
minority a fair share of the representation, and to so use the power 
conferred upon them as to shame those who distrusted them. In 
Belfast, the Rochelle of the minority, but half a dozen Catholics have 
been permitted to make their way into the corporation during forty 
years, one at a time, and the mayor has been uniformly a Protestant, 
and in every case but two a Tory. 

The history of the Irish Poor-Law transcends the history of the 
Irish corporations for cynical injustice. Down to the reformed 
Parliament there was no provision for the poor, except hospitals and 
infirmaries to prevent them infecting their betters with their plebeian 
diseases. In no civilised country was distress so universal, were 
famines so common, were the people fed, clothed, and lodged so 
miserably. In no country on the face of the globe did the landlords 
take so much from their dependents, and return so little; but for 
three centuries after a Poor-Law had been established in England 
they refused to make any legal provision for the age, infirmity, or 
poverty of the peasantry. They had so exercised the rights of 
property that in 1833 nearly a third of the population were in need 
of assistance to avoid starvation. At that date a Royal Commission 
was appointed to report on the subject. It consisted of the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Protestant Archbishop, the Moderator of 
the Synod of Ulster, and eight other Irish gentlemen, mostly land- 
owners and Protestants. After more than two years’ inquiry they 
reported that the bulk of the poor consisted of able-bodied men, 
willing to work, and that the most suitable provision for them would 
be remunerative employment. They recommended that County 
Boards should be established, empowered to present reproductive 
public works, as well as to authorise the improvement of private 
estates, and that a rate should be levied from real property to repay 
the cost. This reasonable scheme was supplemented by a proposal 
which has always found favour with their class—State aid to enable 
the peasantry to quit their native country. But the Government 
paid no attention to the recommendation of their own commission. 
They appointed a young man who was a Poor-Law official in Eng- 
land to report anew; and after he had made a hasty survey of a 
country of which he previously knew nothing, they accepted his rival 
scheme, carried it into law, and appointed him Chief Commissioner 
to establish and administer it. Edifices called Workhouses were 
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built, where able-bodied paupers who were eager to be usefully em- 
ployed were sent to swelter in perpetual idleness, for in the work- 
houses there was no work. The scheme so insultingly projected was 
managed in the same spirit. When it was a few years in opera- 
tion its merits were summed up in these terms in a Parliamentary 
debate :-— 


In administering the Act as well as in framing it, it seemed to have been 
recognised as a principle that entire ignorance of Ireland was the best reeommenda- 
tion. Mr. Nichol as chief commissioner possessed almost absolute power ; and there 
were’six Englishmen assistant commissioners under him, and only four Irishmen. 
The architect was an Englishman, the chief clerk and all the officers in his branch 
were Englishmen ; Irishmen were only employed where the duty and salary were 
lowest. Was it surprising that the people of Ireland, when they found their most 
important local affairs so contemptuously and clumsily treated, should have con- 
cluded that the British Parliament was incapable of legislating for them ? 7 


These were the boons granted to Ireland by a Liberal Administra- 
tion raised after long exile to the control of public affairs; and here 
Mr. O’Brien’s first volume ends. I propose to take a flying survey 
of later reforms, the work of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Gladstone, in another article. 

C. Gavan Durry. 


Nice. 


7 Speech of Mr. Smith O’Brien (then a Unionist) in the House of Commons, July 4, 
1843. 
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RACHEL. 


In his clever and brilliant volume entitled Rachel et la Tragédie, 
Jules Janin describes a meeting between himself and the great tragic 
actress in 1836, when she was a plain, insignificant child of sixteen, 
and he was the successful and all-powerful critic of the Débats. 
‘C’est moi que j’étais au Gymnase,’ said the future representative of 
Phédre. ‘J’y étions,’ he answered equally ungrammatically. Be- 
tween this and the year 1858, when Alphonse Karr retails with painful 
minuteness the ‘ vente aprés décés de Mademoiselle Rachel,’ lie all 
the years of triumph and success, and all the years of disappointment 
and suffering, through which the great actress passed. 

Although not quite subscribing to the accuracy of M. Janin’s 
statement with regard to her want of education and grammar, there 
is no doubt that Rachel is one of the most remarkable instances 
of natural genius on record. She might, like Pasta, to the observation, 
‘Vous avez di beaucoup étudier l’antique,’ have replied:’ ‘ Je Vai 
beaucoup senti.’ It was this innate dramatic apprehension that, 
while as yet the names of Tancred, Helen, Hermione, or Pyrrhus pre- 
sented only vague symbols to the mind, induced her to lie awake at 
night in the wretched garret occupied in common with her sisters, 
studying the stately verses of Racine. It was this vehemence of 
appreciation and intellectual power that enabled her to change the 
voice that was pronounced grating and disagreeable by her first 
master, Choron, into the most flexible, penetrating, and passionate 
dramatic organ ever heard. It was this absorbing earnestness that 
endowed her with energy, when the time came, to throw off the 
shabby garments she had worn as a girl, and don the diadems, the 
draperies, the sandals of antiquity, wearing them with incomparable 
grace and dignity. 

Victor Hugo and Balzac, representatives of the romantic school, 
were all-powerful when this child, unaided and alone, stepped forward, 
and endeavoured to obtain a hearing for Corneille and Racine. 
Dofia Sol had been played by Mlle. Mars; Dorval had appeared in 
Marion Delorme; Frédéric Lemaitre had been delighting every 
one in Ruy Blas. How was it possible to induce the public to listen 
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to poets who, almost two centuries before, had recounted the tragedies 
and greatness of ancient Greece and Rome? 

It is said that the memory of the first friendship they have 
formed, or the first woman they have loved, dies out from the hearts 
of men, but that they never forget the first great actor or actress 
they have seen. Whether this be true or not, the theatre, even"when, 
by the passage of the years, we have become rationalist and un- 
romantic, has shortened many a dull hour, and exorcised many a sad 
thought, recreating and stimulating our jaded spirits. Do we not 
owe a debt of gratitude then to those who have sung to us, or played 
to us, and ought we not constantly and faithfully to endeavour to clear 
their memories from the accusations cast at them by a carping crowd? 

Above all, Frenchmen owe a debt of gratitude to her of whom we 
write. In her frail weak person this young girl embodied what their 
poets had conceived. She was the transformation into active force 
of all the tragedy and pathos, the love and sorrow, that had_ lain 
dormant in men’s hearts and brains. She became the mouthpiece of 
the ages that had passed when she recited Corneille and‘ Racine; the 
mouthpiece of the ages tocome when, wrapped in their tricolour flag, 
she chanted the Marseillaise. ‘One felt in the air,’ said Madame 
Louise Collet to Béranger, ‘like a mighty breath of hope, that bore 
along with it all youthful desires.’ That beautiful apparition, pale, 
menacing, was no longer a woman; she was the Goddess of Liberty 
calling on her countrymen to arm. 

In the Paris of France, the Athens of Attica, one might have 
heped they would have spared this radiant Greek-souled artist, but 
she was by turns petted and blamed. When, as was often the case, 
a difference of opinion with the Théatre Francais, or her delicate 
health obliged her to refrain from appearing, the public took her 
reputation and flung it into the arena to be torn to pieces by the 
wild beasts. She was avaricious, she was hard-hearted, she was 
immoral !—all this, and much more that had no foundation in truth, 


was told and believed. ‘ Do not let us, patient sculptors of that hard 


marble called verse,’ exclaims Théophile Gautier in his sketch of 
Rachel, ‘envy in our poverty and solitude the applause, the wreaths, 
the showers of gold, or even the immense funeral processions of these 
poor comedians, unhappy queens of tragedy! They are but the play- 
things of the populace, to jibe at or caress.’ 

We do not intend to write a biography, however slight, of 
Rachel; enough has already been done to satisfy the curiosity of the 
crowd. We only wish, aided by the correspondence published recently 
in Paris, to clear her memory of some of the worst charges brought 
against her, and to prove, at least, that she was an affectionate 
daughter, a loving sister, and a devoted friend. M. Heylli, who has 
collected these letters, says in his preface: ‘I seek to let the world 
know the character of the great tragedian in intimate life, en dés- 
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habillé, divested of the pomp and pageantry behind which so many 
qualities of heart and intelligence were hidden.’ 

Rachel had a large circle of correspondents, and few women of 
her time wrote so much, or with so ‘ facile’ and natural a pen. It ig 
indeed surprising that a person whose early education was almost nil, 
and who never learned French or spelling thoroughly, should be able 
to express her thoughts so simply and gracefully. None of the letters 
are disfigured by blots or erasures, although very often faulty in 
orthography and grammar. Her mother was evidently the member 
of her family to whom she most frequently confided her trials and 
troubles. ‘On ne remercie pas une mére,’ she says, ‘ des ennuis, 
des fatigues qu’on lui cause; on l’aime, et jamais on ne s’acquitte 
envers elle—et voila!’ One of the first letters of the series is written 
to her parents when she was but eleven years old. It will hardly bear 
translating : 

Chers Parents,—Il m’est imposible de vous exprimer toute la joie que jai 


ressentée en recevant de vos nouvelles. Je commengais & craindre qu'il arriyé 
quelque chose, car voila longtemps que yous m’avez écrit, je me réjouis 4 l'idée que 
j/aurai bientét le bonkeure de vous voir et montres les progrés que j'ai fait. M, 
Choron est assez content de moi et a pour nous milles bontés. Je ne puis éprouver 
toute ma reconnaissance qu’en cherchant a ‘ m’appliquer’ afin de toujours contenter 
M. Choron autant que je le désire. Adieu mes bons parents, recevez l’assurance 
de tout mon respect. Votre fille soumise vous embrasse sans oublier mon petit 
frére Raphaél et ma sceur Rebec. Eisa. 
It was on the Ist of May, 1837, that Mlle. Rachel Félix was 

announced to appear on the stage of the Gymnase Theatre in a new 
play in two acts, called the Vendéenne, founded to a certain extent 
on Sir Walter Scott’s novel, The Heart of Midlothian. A poor girl, 
daughter of Thibaut, a peasant who has been condemned to death 
during the insurrection in La Vendée, travels alone and unpro- 
tected to Paris for the sake of imploring Josephine, wife of the First 
Consul, to use her influence in saving her father’s life. She is suc- 
cessful in her suit. The Emperor inaugurates his reign by an act 
of clemency, and pardons Thibaut. There were two stanzas in par- 
ticular which the young actress chanted rather than sang :— 

Je croyais encor l’invoquer : 

Vers moi soudain elle s’avance, 

Et du doigt semble m‘indiquer 

Une ville inconnue, immense. 

Un seul mot rompit le silence : 

Paris! E£ puis elle ajouta, 

Comme en réponse 4 ma priére : 

Vas-y seule, & pied—car c’est la 

Que tu pourras sauver ton pére. 


Jules Janin tells us how 


some years afterwards, one winter evening, Rachel, then very ill, was lying on 
the sofa in her ‘ entresol’ of the Chaussée d’Antin, the rain was beating outside, 
the thunder rolling, the wind blowing. The guests in the darkened room were 
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sitting silent, every one depressed by the sadness of the young actress, over whom 
the shadow of death had even then fallen. Suddenly, with her deep yet sonorous 
yoice, she began singing this couplet, and made us shiver by the expression she 


gave to the words: 
‘Une ville inconnue, immense, 


Paris , ‘ ‘ ; 
Vas-y seule—a pied—car c'est Ja 
Que tu pourras sauyer ton pére.’ 


Tler voice died away in a sob, and she burst into tears, 


Poor, eloquent, unhappy Rachel with her passionate heart and 
erratic genius! It was the dirge of her past misery and approaching 
death that she sang that evening. Unaided and on foot she had 
wandered to the scene of her triumph, to the goal of her fame, and felt 
the prize turning to dust and ashes in her hand. 

Rachel was the child of a travelling Jew pedlar, Abrahim Félix, 
and was born in the little village of Mumf, canton of Arau, Switzer- 
land, on the 24th of March, 1821. The only record of the event that 
remains is an entry made by the burgomaster of Arau, to-the effect 
that the wife of a pedlar had been confined of a female child in the 
village of Mumf. Neither the family nor nationality of the parents 
is mentioned, and the birth was not recorded in any civil or religious 
register. She was given the name of Elisa, changed afterwards to 
Rachel for theatrical purposes. The family consisted of one brother 
and four sisters, who all took to the stage with more or less success. 
Sarah, the eldest sister, gave it up later, however, and made a fortune 
by the sale of the celebrated ‘ Eau des Fées.’ Dinah and Lia still survive. 

For ten successive years after Rachel’s birth, the family wandered 
through Switzerland and Germany, until at last they settled in 
Lyons, where ‘ Maman’ Félix opened a small secondhand shop, while 
Sarah and Rachel went from café to café singing. In the year 1830 
the family removed to Paris. 

We all of us know the story of Choron, the head of the Con- 
servatoire, pressing through the crowd on the Boulevards who had 
gathered round to hear the sisters sing. He sawalittle girl of ten or 
twelve, thinly clad, standing in the snow, the very picture of desola- 
tion. With her benumbed fingers she held out a wooden bowl for a 
sou. Choron dropped a silver coin into it. His heart was touched, 
and the deepest feelings of interest for the child were awakened. ‘ Who 
taught you to sing so well?’ he asked. ‘ Nobody, sir,’ was the answer ; 
‘I have learnt as I could.’ ‘ But where did you learn those airs you 
sang just now?’ ‘I picked up a little of them everywhere. When 
I go about the streets, I listen under the windows to those ladies and 
gentlemen who sing, and try to catch the tune and the words, and 
afterwards arrange them the best wayI can.’ ‘ You are cold and hun- 
gry ; come with me, and I will give you food and clothing.’ Choron led 
her away, and little Rachel never appeared on the Boulevards again. 
So runs the story as it is told by most of her biographers. Later 
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the great tragedian took a pride in showing the guitar to which 
she and her sister had sung in those days. Enemies said she sold 
several of these mementos for large sums and replaced them with 
others. However this may be, she was never ashamed of recurring 
to her early days of poverty and privation. 

Rachel’s first appearance at the Théatre Frangais, goal of her 
ambition and desires, was in Les Horaces on the 12th of June 1838, 
The heat was excessive. All the literary and fashionable world was 
absent from Paris, and except for the pit and gallery, crowded with 
Jews who came to hear their countrywoman, the young beginner acted 
to an empty house. Joanny, who appeared with her, has rather an 
amusing entry in his diary of this date: ‘I played Augustus. I played 
well and was recalled. That little * * * has something in her, however!’ 
That little Threestars was Mlle. Rachel. To Dr. Véron, author of Les 
Mémoires dun Bourgeois de Paris, belongs the honour of first re- 
cognising her genius. He thus describes his first sight of the great 
actress :— 

It was on a lovely summer evening that, in search of shade and solitude (every- 
thing can be found in Paris if one knows where to look for it), I entered the 
Théatre Frangais between eight and nine o'clock. There were four spectators in the 
orchestra; I made the fifth. My looks were riveted upon the stage by a new face, 
a face full of expression, the brow prominent, the eye dark, deep-set, and full of 
fire, the figure fragile in the extreme, but graceful in the attitudes and gestures, 
gifted moreover with a rich-toned, sympathetic, and cleverly managed voice. All 
my attention, which was more disposed at the moment to indolence than admira- 
tion, was immediately roused. ‘This new face, this deep-set eye, this fragile figure, 
this cleverly managed voice, belonged to Mlle. Rachel. 

By the end of August of the same year, Jules Janin, the redoubt- 
able fewilletonist, the man who could make or mar any artistic 
reputation, was back in Paris, and, having seen Rachel at the 
Frangais, immediately rang her praises to the world. ‘We pos- 
sess the most astounding, miraculous little girl that the present 
generation has ever seen on the stage. This child’s name is Rachel.’ 
He then goes on in his paradoxical brilliant style to inform his 
countrymen of the treasure they possess. Before the end of the 
autumn of that year little ‘Threestars’ was reigning—a sovereign, 
where lately she had sued—a suppliant. Joanny was right; she had 
something more in her, however, than even he surmised. ‘ Depuis 

la loge du portier jusqu’d la mansarde elle était l’objet de tous les 
entretiens.’ The receipts of the theatre were doubled and trebled 
when she played; the triumphant days of Talma and Mlle. Mars 
when at the zenith of their fame were surpassed. She had worked 
so many months, acting to empty houses, that she hardly could 
realise her success now that it came with such brilliant complete- 
ness; the great actress, however, never grudged those months of trial 
that had helped to mature her talent. 

Not only on the stage but in society she was now courted and 
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made much of. Every moment was taken up, recitations, visits, 
fetes, ‘ hardly time to eat left her ;’ as she says in one of her letters, 
‘On ne mange pas toujours quand on veut, lorsqu’on a l’honneur 
d’étre la premiére tragédienne de sa Majesté le peuple frangais.’ 

She became a favoured guest amongst Mme. Récamier’s select circle 
at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and the whole of fashionable Paris was 
thrown into a ferment because, on her introduction to the Archbishop, 
she recited the celebrated lines in Polyeucte ending with ‘ Je vois, je 
sais, je crois,’ from which fact they inferred that she meditated re- 
nouncing the Jewish faith and becoming a Christian. A close in- 
timacy also sprang up between her and the De Girardins; she later 
acted several réles written for her by the gifted and beautiful mistress 
of the house. Louis-Philippe broke through his rule of never going 
to the theatre, and paid her the great compliment of honouring the 
Francais once or twice with his presence when she acted. She had 
an interview also with M. Guizot, the minister. ‘ Les ministres m’in- 
timident tant soit peu,’ she writes, and then adds, with a little touch 
of sarcasm: ‘ Au reste il a parlé beaucoup; cela m’arrangeait assez.’ 
In later days she makes the sweeping assertion in regard to M. Fould 
that ‘ Napoleon the Third may make ministers, he cannot make gentle- 
men. Her respect for eminent officials had diminished by that time. 

In the midst of all her popularity and gaiety she did not forget 
her own people. ‘Thank goodness,’ she writes to her mother, ‘ I have 
done. The theatre is satisfied with the good-will I have displayed ; 
the public has emphatically testified its approbation. I am happy 
and content. After hard work comes play and rest. I have arranged, 
therefore, a picnic, an improvised dinner in the woods, such as we 
used to have a few years ago in less happy times. I invite you to 
honour me with your presence, and undertake to lay the cloth and fry 
the potatoes. You shall warm the soup.’ 

The following letter, written at the same time, shows her genero- 
sity and good heart. ‘I cannot tell you the impression poor Saint- 
Edmé’s death has made upon me. I read his pitiable confession in 
the papers. If I had only known in time of his terrible position, I 
could have been of use to him. This sad end of my first biographer 
makes me perfectly miserable. . . . It seems that he had not even 
money enough to buy a pistol. . . . Unfortunate man! he leaves five 
children, and he had the courage or the weakness to die. . . . Find 
out where the children are ; I wish to send them five hundred franes, 
my profits yesterday in Camille. I have been in such low spirits the 
last three days. I should like to go away and travel for a time.’ 

We find the young siren, now confident in her powers of fasci- 
nation, thus writing with light-hearted contempt of the formidable 
phalanx of critics before whom every artist in Paris trembled :— 

Diable! il parait que je suis en disgriice, si ce que Houssaye me dit est fondé. 
Nous jouons mercredi, pour sir. Demain, lundi, apres la répétition générale, je 
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mettrai ma petite capote rose et j'irai voir cing ou six des ogres principaux, en com- 
mengant par le gros Janin, qui, dit-on, est celui qui criera le plus fort. Ma capote 
rose, entendez-vous? Je vous assure qu’ils’ sont frits, car je l’ai essayée, comme 
Cléopatre ses poisons sur ses esclaves, et l’effet est sir. Lorsque je l’ai étrennée, 
Yautre semaine, avec une robe de velours noir et ‘ bouffante,’ le jeune X—— en 6tait 
tout hébété. Il l’est resté depuis, et on m’a dit qu'il l’était méme avant, par pro- 
vision, sans doute. 


At the beginning of her career Rachel was declared ugly by the 
general public, but those who had once been under the spell of her 
wondrous genius soon reversed this hasty judgment. Théophile 
Gautier, who did not number himself among her ardent admirers, and 
yet was sufficient artist to appreciate the grace and harmony of her 
appearance, thus describes her :— 


Rachel's beauty, for she was adorably beautiful, had nothing coquettish, pretty, 
or French about it. For a long time she was considered plain, while artists were 
studying and reproducing as a perfect type the contour of her face, copied from the 
mask of Melpomene herself. What a brow made for the gold circlet and white 
veil! What a deep and fateful gaze! What a pure oval! What lips disdainfully 
raised at the corners! What a gracefully set-on head! 


Rachel’s influence was certainly an argument in favour of the party 
in Paris who have lately raised the cry of ‘ Point de décors.’ As soon 
as she appeared the ‘colonnes plus ou moins antiques, ces portiques 
plus chinois que romains’—some of which had not been renovated 
at the Frangais since Racine had been acted there before—were for- 
gotten, and the audience were transported into the ancient world of 
Greece and Rome. Acting is the most direct and responsive of all 
arts; a look, a word, will compel the audience, and, as M. Alexandre 
Dumas says, ‘ the less surroundings of artistic furniture and magnifi- 
cent decoration there is on the stage the better; it only distracts the 
attention from the central movement of feeling and passion. The 
most ignorant and uncultured audience never yet accepted a bad play 
because the upholstery was good, and the pit is only rendered impa- 
tient and out of temper between the acts by the delay necessary to 
produce elaborate scenic effects.’ 

As a proof of Rachel’s great personal influence over her audience, 
we will quote two different accounts given of her appearance in Eng- 
land in 1841. The first is fromi one of the admirable letters con- 
tributed to the Times :— 


Hermione makes her first appearance in the second act, and the impression 
made by Mlle. Rachel was immediate. During the first act there had been 
nothing but bad and feeble declamation. There was no descent of the curtain, 
but she entered immediately after the cessation of the infliction, and the contrast 
was marked. The melody of her voice, the dignity of her manner, the firmness 
of her delivery, the clearness of her articulation, gave the stamp of superiority 
at the very first line. . . . It should be observed that she alone was successful, 
for she was wretchedly supported. The other actors excited no emotion whatever, 
except Orestes, who uttered his last speech amid roars of laughter and showers 
of hisses, 
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Another eye-witness tells us :— 






She stalked silently upon the stage, approached the front, and remained gazing 
at the audience. Not a word did she speak, her hands hung by her side, she stood 
motionless. But her eyes were ablaze, her gaze intent, fierce, savage. She was 
meditating murder! A hush came over the immense audience, women involuntarily 
turned away from that glance, men breathed more heavily, and wished that she 
would break that painful silence. At last, subdued by the power of that fierce 
look, the awful reality of vengeful anger which it expressed, the audience per- 
ceptibly shivered and grew uncomfortable. Then, when the silence seemed wholly 
intolerable, the pent-up rage, the anger of the wronged woman, burst forth with 
the irresistible force of a torrent. The tall figure drawn to its utmost height, the 
heaving breast, the swaying arms, the pale face, the firmly compressed mouth, were 
all so indicative of the fierce mood to be represented, that one forgot the actress 
and her artificial surroundings, and deemed it true. 


















Rachel had the persistence of purpose which is the test of true 
genius. The child of fourteen, who had determined to scale the 
heights of the classic drama, developed into the complete artist, 
who, once she felt assured of her capacity cr incapacity for certain 
parts, never allowed applause or blame to change her opinion, The 
first check she received in her career of triumph was on the 23rd of 
November 1838, when she appeared in Racine’s tragedy of Bajazet. 
She was coldly greeted by the audience, and next day the press, in- 
cluding her friend Janin, was unanimous in declaring she had made 
a failure. Vedel, secretary of the theatre, not knowing what to do, 
rushed off to see Janin and endeavour to modify his judgment. While 
they were discussing the question, the young actress was announced. 
She was evidently moved, embarrassed, and hung her head, like a 
criminal before his judge. Janin received her warmly and cour- 
teously, but declined to change his opinion. Poor Rachel wept 
bitterly, like a scolded child. The great art-critic consoled her as 
well as he could, but begged her not to play the part again. On 
getting into the cab with Vedel, she turned quietly and said, ‘ In 
spite of them all I will play Bajazet the day after to-morrow.’ And 
she did, in spite of her father, in spite of the critics, in spite of the 
public. The result was one of the greatest successes she ever enjoyed 
on the stage ; the applause was almost delirious. It was on this occa- 
sion that they tell the story of her going up to Provost (one of her 
teachers at the Conservatoire, who had once in a fit of irritation told 
her she would never be fit to do anything but sell flowers in the street). 
Holding out her tunic full of bouquets, she asked him with a curtsey 
if he would consent to be her first customer, as she was only fit to 
sell flowers. 

In an eloquent article contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
Alfred de Musset defended her on this occasion from the attacks of 
the critics :— 






































While she, who can hardly yet believe in her success, is struggling to be under- 
stood, is it your place to treat her with such severity ? Do you not know that you 
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may discourage her, and turn her from her great purpose? Is it not a sufficiently 
touching spectacle, this young girl, who, undisturbed by the crowd or the bad 
acting of her colleagues, appears before us with the simple serenity of great art, and 
tells us what is in her heart ? 


Not long afterwards, one evening in the month of May, the sus- 
ceptible poet met Rachel coming out of the Frangais, where she had 
been acting Tancred to a large and enthusiastic audience. She 
invited him, with some other friends who accompanied her, to come 
to supper. A curious account of this supper was published in his 
Guvres Posthumes :— 


After we had arrived at the house, Rachel discovered that she had left her 
rings and bracelets at the theatre. She sent the only servant of the establishment 
to fetch them; no one was left therefore to cook the supper. Rachel rose and 
disappeared into the kitchen. A quarter of an hour afterwards she returned ina 
dressing-gown and night cap, a foulard handkerchief tied under her chin, looking 
beautiful ; in her hand she held a dish on which were three pieces of beefsteak that 
she had cooked herself. She placed the dish in the middle of the table, saying, 
‘ Help yourselves.’ Then she returned to the kitchen, and presently reappeared, a 
soup-tureen full of smoking soup in one hand, in the other « saucepan containing 
spinach. That was our supper, no plates or spoons; the servant had the keys with 
her. Rachel opened the buffet, found a salad-bow] full of salad, took the wooden 
spoon, fished out a fork from somewhere, and began eating. ‘ But, said the mother, 
who was hungry, ‘there are tin plates in the kitchen.’ 


De Musset then goes on to detail the conversation that takes 


place between Rachel, her mother, and sister, Rachel making fun of 
Sarah because she considered herself too fine to eat off tin. ‘ Figure 
to yourself,’ says Rachel, addressing the poet, ‘ when I was acting at 
the Théatre Moliére I had only two pairs of stockings, and every 
morping——’ 

Here Sarah began to chatter German so as to interrupt her sister. 
Rachel, however, went on: 


‘No German here! Why should she be ashamed? I had only two pairs of 
stockings, as I told you, and I was obliged to wash one pair every morning—it 
hung in my room on a string while I wore the other.’ 

‘ And you did the housekeeping ?’ I asked. 

Rachel. I rose at six o’clock every day, and by eight o’clock all the beds were 
made. Then I went to the Halle to buy the dinner. 

I. Were you extravagant ? 

Rachel. No, I was a very honest cook. Was I not, mamma ? 

The Mother (her mouth full). Yes. 

Rachel. Only once I robbed for a month; when I had bought four sous’ worth 
of goods I put down five, and when I had paid ten sous I put down twelve. At 
the end of the month I found myself the happy possessor of three francs. 

I (severely). And what did you do with those three francs, Mademoiselle ? 

The Mother (seeing'that Rachel was silent). Monsieur, she bought Molidére’s works. 

I. Really ? 

Rachel. Yes indeed. I already had a Corneille and a Racine; I wanted 
Moliére. I bought it with my three francs, and then confessed my sins. 


Meantime the other guests began to drop off. The servant 
returned with the jewels, four or five thousand francs’ worth, bracelets, 
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rings, crowns ; she laid them on the table among the salad, spinach, 
and tin plates ; the character of the scene then changed. De Musset 
and Rachel began talking about the relative merits of Corneille and 
Racine. He asked her what réle she was studying. 


Rachel. We are to play Mary Stuart this summer, and then Polyeucte; and 
perhaps—— 

I. Well? 

Rachel (putting down her little fist emphatically upon the table). I will play 
Phédre. They tell me I am too young, I am too thin, and a hundred other stupidi- 
ties. I answer, it is Racine’s finest conception. I am determined to play it; the 
critics, the public, no one shall make me give it up. Instead of encouraging me 
and helping me, they invent things to injure and annoy me. Yes, I have read 
articles sincere and conscientious ; there is nothing better for the artist ; but there 
are others who kill one’s soul with pin-pricks—I should like to poison them. 

The Mother. My dear, you have done nothing but talk all day. You were up 
at.six, and you played this evening. You will be ill.’ 

Rachel (quickly). No, leave me alone; I tell you it gives me new life. (Turning 
towards me) Shall I go and fetch the book ? we will read the piece together. 

I. Certainly. Nothing could be more delightful. 

She rose and went, shortly returning with the volume of Racine in her hand. 
There was something solemn and religious in her walk—like a priestess carrying 
the sacred vessels to the altar. She sat down beside me, and snuffed the candle. 
The mother went to sleep smiling. Rachel opened the book almost with awe, and 
bending over it said : ‘ How I delight in this man! When once I put my nose into 
this book, I could willingly remain without food or drink for days.’ We began 
to read Phédre, the book lying on the table between us. At first she recited in 
a monotonous tone like a litany. By degrees she became more animated. We 
exchanged remarks, ideas, on every passage. At last we reached the great scene. 
She stretched out her right arm on the table, her head resting on her left hand, and 
gave herself up to her emotion.’ Still she only spoke in an undertone. Fatigue, 
excitement, the lateness of the hour, an almost feverish agitation that coloured the 
little cheeks surrounded by the nightcap, red and white by turns, some charm 
that emanated from her, those brilliant eyes challenging my criticism, a childish 
smile that irradiated her features, the table covered with dishes, the flickering 
flame of the candle, the mother asleep close to us—all made a picture worthy of 
Rembrandt, a chapter of romance worthy of Wilhelm Meister, and a memory of 
my artistic life which I shall never forget. At last half-past twelve struck. Her 
father came in from the opera; he addressed one or two irritable sentences to his 
daughter, telling her to stop her reading. Rachel shut her book, saying under her 
breath, ‘ It is disgusting ; I will buy a candle and read alone in my bed.’ I looked 
at her; great tears stood in her eyes. It was indeed disgusting to see such a 
creature treated in so coarse a manner. I rose and took my leave, full of admira- 
tion, respect, and tenderness. . . . 

The outcome*of this was, that Alfred wrote a piece for her, but it neyer appeared 
on the stage. Disappointed, he dashed off the pretty stanzas which were not pub- 
lished until after his death, and which she never saw: 


Si ta bouche ne doit rien dire 
De ces vers désormais sans prix ; 
Si je n’ai, pour étre compris, 

Ni tes larmes ni ton sourire : 
Périsse plutét ma mémoire, 

Et mon beau réve ambitieux ! 
Mon génie était dans ta gloire ; 
Mon courage était dans tes yeux. 
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The sequel to the poet’s daydream is found in the story related 
by Paul de Musset in the biography he wrote of his brother. 


One day in the April of 1846, Rachel had invited him (Alfred) to dinner, The 
other guests were all men of position and rank. During dinner the person seated 
on the left of the mistress of the house remarked a beautiful ring that she wore, 
The ring was immediately passed round, all expressing their admiration. ‘ Meg. 
sieurs,’ said Rachel, ‘ since this trifle pleases you I will put it up to auction. How 
much will you give for it?’ One of the guests offered five hundred francs, another 
a thousand, a third fifteen hundred. At one moment the bidding went as high as 
three thousand francs. ‘And you, my poet,’ said Rachel, ‘why don’t you make 
an offer ? Come, what will you give me?’ ‘I give you my heart,’ answered Alfred, 
‘The ring is yours!’ Withchildish impetuosity Rachel threw the ring as she spoke 
into the poet’s plate. After dinner Alfred wished to give it back to her. ‘Dear 
poet,’ she said, ‘you have given me your heart, and I would not return it to you 
for a hundred thousand écus. Keep this ring as a pledge. If ever by my fault or 
yours you renounce the idea of writing the réle for which I have expressed a wish 
so often, bring me the ring, and I will take it back ;’ he accepted it subject to these 
conditions. 


Some years later, alas! we find her writing to a friend: ‘ Please 
persuade Léon Gozlan to write a short piece for me, Musset being dead 
—to literature.’ We find him about the same time shutting up in his 
desk the piece he was writing for her, with these words: ‘ Adieu, 
Rachel ; c’est toi que j’ensevelis pour jamais.’ Thus ended the friend- 
ship between the greatest tragedian and the greatest poet of the day. 


They seemed destined to stimulate each other’s powers ; unfortunately 
something antagonistic in the two natures negatived the possibilities 
of their genius. 

It took Rachel three years to master Phédre, her greatest réle, 
and they were the happiest and best of her life, devoted to her art for 
art’s sake, not for the remuneration she could obtain, living in a ‘ com- 
merce plein de douceur avec les Muses,’ undisturbed by the indecorum 
and self-seeking of her later years. Her letters to her master, Samson, 
prove the energy with which she was working, and disprove Janin’s 
statement that Samson’s lessons were of no use to her in her theatrical 
career. Asan actor and author, Legouvé tells us,‘ Samson was a man 
of distinguished talent ; as a teacher he was a man of genius.’ No 
one was more willing to acknowledge this than Rachel herself, and we 
find her, when studying a new part, always applying to Samson for his 
advice and assistance. ‘ Believe,’ she writes, ‘ that my feelings towards 
you are ever the same, and will never change. Besides, do I not con- 
tinually need your good counsels, which alone have inspired me with 
courage and assured me the favour of the public?’ 

Again :— 


Mon cher et bon maitre, je n’ai pourtant pas regu encore un petit mot de 
vous. . . . Il faut vous mettre tout de suite 4 votre bureau, prendre une grande 
feuille de papier, une bonne plume (si c’est possible), et commencer ainsi. . . - 
Au fait, non, cherchez yous-méme, ouryu que ce soit bien tendre et bien bon, une 
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longue lettre, entendez-vous, une longue lettre ; et Roxane commande, il vous faut 


ur. 

7. vous plaignez pas de ce ton bref; c’est yous qui me l’avez appris. 

Another time she tells him: ‘I have studied my sobs (in the 
fourth act of Phédre). I do not dare boast yet of their effect for the 
second representation, but I am sure they will come at last.’ The 
old man’s delight in his pupil’s genius is most touching. He was a 
great deal too modest to arrogate to himself the entire honour of her 
success. After an enthusiastic description of her personal appearance, 


he says :— 


But how to give an idea of this wonderful talent to those who never heard her ? 
I who taught her for so many years am forced to acknowledge how incapable I am 
of making any one understand her power. . . . The actor's genius descends to the 
grave with him, and the memory he leaves behind, imperfect at the best, fades 
away by degrees, and perishes at last with the generation that loved and admired 
him. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Irving’s and Rachel’s opinion of 
what the life and aims of an actor should be, and might both with 
advantage be laid to heart by many of the young aspirants who at 
present crowd the stage. The following is written by Rachel to her 
young brother, Raphael Felix, in 1843, when she was still animated 
by a sincere and enthusiastic love of her art :— 


Now, dear brother, tell me of your work and your projects for the future, for you 
You will soon be a man, and you ought to remember ‘que 
lhabit ne fait pas le moine.’ If, as I imagine, your vocation is for the theatre, try 
at least to elevate the art. Devote yourself to it conscientiously, not for the sake 
of making a position, as is done witha girl who is married merely for the privilege 
of dancing six times at a ball instead of three, but for love of it, and for admiration 
of those works which sustain the soul and guide the heart. .. . A woman may 
attain an honourable position, without having perhaps what the world calls educa- 
tion... buta man! All that a woman cannot know becomes the necessary 
language that a man requires for every day: with this knowledge he augments 
his pleasures, diminisbes his troubles, varies his joys, and asserts his position as 
an ‘homme d’esprit.’ Think of this, and if the beginning seems difficult, remember 
that you have a sister, who will be proud and happy in your success, and will 


have no time to lose. 


cherish you with all her heart. 
Mr. Irving tells us :— 


To efficiency in the art of acting there should come a congregation of fine 
qualities. There should be considerable, though not necessarily systematic, culture. 
There should be delicate instincts of taste cultivated consciously or unconsciously 
toa degree of extreme and subtle instinct. There should be a power at once 
refined and strong of both perceiving and expressing to others the significance of 
language, so that neither shades nor masses of meaning, so to speak, may be either 
Above all there should be a sincere and abounding sympathy 


lost or exaggerated. 
That sympathy most certainly must 


with all that is good and great and inspiring. 
be under the control and manipulation of art, but it must be none the less real and 
generous, and the artist who is a mere artist will stop short of the highest moral 


effects of his craft. 


Rachel paid two visits to England, one in 1841, the other in 
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1855. On ‘both occasions she was greeted with frantic enthusiasm, 
‘Sa Majesté la Reine regente ’ (sic) received her at Windsor Castle 
the first time, and presented her with a bracelet, on which was inlaid 


in diamonds— 
To Rachel, 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


There is a curious letter in the correspondence from the Duke of 
Wellington, written in French, the spelling of which is almost as 
faulty as Rachel’s own :— 

Le Maréchal duc de Wellington présente ses hommages 4 Mademoiselle Rachel; 


il a fait prévenir au Théatre qu'il désirait y retenir sa loge enfin de pouvoir y 
assister & la representation pour le benefice de Mademoiselle Rachel, &c. 


In 1854 Rachel experienced the first real grief that had as yet 
darkened her life. Rebecca, her young sister, who had been her 
colleague on the boards of the Frangais, her hope and consolation at 
home, died of consumption at Pau, whither she had gone for the bene- 
fit of her health. The elder sister never got over this sorrow, and her 
own death from the same disease followed soon after. Her letters to 
and concerning Rebecca are among the most charming of the series, 
The following is a specimen :— 


Ma chére Mére'!—Hélas! la pauvre Rebecca en tombant a déchiré sa robe ; elle 
est. triste, et j’ai compris la profondeur de sa mélancolie. Alors je lui ai dit que 
jallais intercéder en sa faveur pour cette manche en défaillance, et pour aider 4 son 
pardon, je lui donnais ma robe de soie. Elle a souri, elle est sauvée. Adieu. 


Here again we see the elder sister thinking lovingly of the 
younger one. It is dated from London, during her triumphal visit 
there :-— 

I send you a dozen of English stockings; I marked them with my own white 
hand. As to the petticoats, I am told they are nicer in Saxony, and I will send 


you some from Dresden. I hope you, as well as the family, are well. Our health 
is first-rate. That is all the news of the day. A thousand kisses. 


She prepared her little sister for the stage, and even corrected 
her spelling, this great tragedian who spelt so badly herself. 


My dear little Duke of York,—Learn your réle properly, or take care! On my 
return if you cannot repeat it correctly I will be a Gloucester or a Tyrrel, but, if 
the Duke of York is a good boy, I will be his brother Edward with something in 
my pocket for him. I am very pleased with your writing; it is like mine when I 
take pains of course! I hope, dear Duke, that you have not two hearts ; that would 
be dreadful. The s which I find at the end of a word written by your own little 
hand, made me for a moment fear that it was so. Please reassure me on this point. 
I am rather anxious about it, for I prefer one good heart to two medium ones. I 
embrace your Royal Highness on both cheeks, with the respect I owe you, dear 
Duke. 


The following well-known letter, written by Rachel in 1855 to 
Emile de Girardin, shows how surely she felt then the advances of the 
disease that killed her :— 
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Houssaye tells me that it was he who gave you the little Louis Quinze watch that 

ou have arranged so nicely by changing the glass through which you could see the 
entrails of the beast, and putting in an enamel with a naked likeness of your 
humble servant. I think, and so does Sarah, the lower part of the face a little 
long. But enamels, or rather ‘ émaux,’ for there are ‘maux’ everywhere, are not 
to be changed once they have been through the fire. It is only a thing to be worn 
after my death. I am so ‘to pieces’ I don’t think that is far off now. If Mme. 
de Girardin would write the réle of an historical consumptive patient, sup- 
posing there is one to be found, I think I could act it to draw tears, for I would 
weep myself. It is all very well to tell me I am only suffering from nerves; I feel 
there is something wrong. We were speaking of the watch; it is as if you had 
turned the key too hard—it goes ‘crac.’ I often feel something going ‘crac’ in me 
when I wind myself up to play. The day before yesterday in Horace when giving 
Maubant his cue I felt the ‘crac.’ Yes, my friend, I was breaking to pieces. This 
is between ourselyes, because of my mother and the little ones. 

Rachel had two children by Count Alexander Walewski, Minister 
of Napoleon III., and President, for a short time, of the Corps 
Législatif. The eldest bears his father’s name, and at present occupies 
an honourable position in Paris. The second was called Gabriel 
Victor Félix, and is an officerin the French navy. Rachel was a 
tender and considerate mother, and in her last illness her sons were 
never absent from her thoughts. 

In 1855 the great actress was induced to undertake the ill-fated 
expedition to America. Some said it was because of Ristori’s success 
in Paris. The plaudits that the fickle crowd bestowed upon her rival 
may perhaps have first made her contemplate the idea, but her 
correspondence proves that the ‘ quelques poignées de louis’ was the 
principal reason. Jenny Lind had completed a triumphal tour 
through the United States, and Rachel thought to follow her example. 
She did not remember that the Americans could appreciate Jenny 
Lind’s shakes, but were not likely to care for long tragedies in a 
language they did not understand. The expedition was a financial 
failure. Twenty years later an actress inferior in every particular, Sarah 
Bernhardt, made more in one representation of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
than Rachel made by three representations of Phédre, her great réle. 

‘N’allez pas! m’a-t-on dit, et moi je suis venue!’ she writes. 
‘Ah! a “pauvre petit bout de femme comme moi” soon gets used up 
travelling oyer the world like this.’ ‘Then come heartbroken, despair- 
ing letters, when she feels her strength giving way. At one of the 
representations in New York she caught a violent cold, which de- 
veloped the seeds of the disease that killed her two years later. 


My friend (she writes), I am very ill. . . . 1 am going to take my departure, 
not for the other world yet, but for a warmer climate than this... . Ah! pauvre 
moi! ce moi dont j’étais si fiére, trop fiére peut-étre, le voila aujourd’hui si affaibli 
qu’il en reste vraiment bien peu de chose! . . 

Good-bye, my friend! ‘This letter will perhaps be my last. You who knew 
Rachel so brilliant, who saw her in her luxury and splendour, who so often ap- 
plauded her in her triumphs, you would hardly recognise her now in the speetre 
she drags about with her all day long. 
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In the spring of 1856 she returned to France, and the doctors 
then knew that she was doomed. As the autumn advanced they 
recommended a change to Egypt, but the quiet and monotony of her 
life there was more than she could bear. 

Je ne mourrai peut-étre plus de la poitrine, mais bien certainement je mourraj 
d’ennui. Quelle solitude morne s'est faite autour de moi! . . . Ces ruines amoncelées 
de temples merveilleux sont trop lourdes & supporter pour des étres faibles, des 
esprits abattus. 

‘Pauvre femme! ah la pauvre femme!’ Déjazet was heard to 
murmur as she laid a bouquet of violets in Rachel’s open grave. She 
knew of what an actress’s life is composed—struggles and privations, 
applause and trinmph, death and oblivion! Rachel’s sufferings now 
became so great that she longed for this death and oblivion she had 
dreaded in the zenith of her fame. 

‘Patience and resignation have become my motto; God alone 
can help me,’ she writes to her old comrade, Augustine Brohan. The 
day before her departure for La Cannet, from whence she knew she 
never would return, the dying woman determined to bid adieu to the 
two theatres that had seen the beginning and end of her career, 
Deaf to the entreaties of her friends, who feared the exertion, she 
entered her carriage at six o’clock in the morning. The weather was 
cold and misty; silence reigned over the city. Passing by the 
Gymnase, where as a little girl, hungry, half-clothed, she had so often 
waited shivering behind the stage, she drove on to the Frangais, scene 
of her triumphs. Leaning out of the carriage she gazed sadly at the 
deserted, silent theatre, and then, throwing herself back, closed her 
eyes, and allowed herself to be taken away to the station. 

On the Ist of January some of her most intimate friends in Paris 
received a little box of flowers and a letter addressed by the hand 
that was so soon destined to lie cold in death. Emile de Girardin, 
who was the recipient of one of these tokens, kept his letter as a 
precious heirloom. ‘I embrace you this New Year’s Day. I did not 
think, dear friend, to be still able in 1858 to send you the assurance 
of my sincere affection.’ 

She died on the 3rd of January, 1858. 

Rachel Félix might have exclaimed with Adrienne Lecouvreur : 
‘O triomphes du théatre! mon coeur ne battra plus de vos ardentes 
émotions! Et vous, longues études d’un art que j’aimais tant, rien 
ne restera de vous aprés moi. Rien ne survit 4 nous autres—rien que 
le souvenir.’ 

Nina H. Kennarp. 
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A RECENT VISIT TO THE BOERS. 


Ixzvt Dartmouth with my friend, Mr. A. K. Loyd, in the ‘ Grantully 
Castle’ on the 15th of August, and on the 7th of September, half an 
hour after midnight, we let go our anchor in Table Bay. I was rather 
sorry to miss the first view of Table Mountain, but glad to quit the 
ship, which, good as she is, I had become somewhat tired of. Such, 
however, was our high opinion of her merits, and such our confidence 
in our friend Captain Young and his excellent staff of officers, that 
we secured our return passage in the ‘ Grantully.’ 

After landing and settling ourselves comfortably at Poole’s Hotel 
our first move was to call on Lieutenant Bower, Secretary to the 
Governor. He at once plunged us into the maze of Cape and South 
African politics, and, with the help of maps, expounded to us some of 
the endless South African complications connected with the Basuto 
question, the Cetewayo question, and the question relating to the 
land of the Bechuana natives beyond and west of Griqualand, 
recently occupied by the Boers of the Trausvaal. 

It takes but a short time to see plainly that the affairs of South 
Africa are in fearful confusion. Heaven knows whether they can ever 
come right without a desperate convulsion, though it is to be hoped 
that the good sense of the inhabitants, both Dutch and English, will 
in the long run prevail, and avert any catastrophe that might tend to 
loosen the bands that unite them to the mother country. 

We soon made acquaintance with several members of the Cape 
Parliament, who were in the’ habit of dining at Poole’s Hotel, among 
them Mr. Merriman, the Commissioner for Crown Lands and Works ; 
Mr. Pearson, member for Port Elizabeth; Mr. Rhodes, member for 
Berkeley ; and Mr. Uppington, the leader of the Opposition. They all 
showed us much civility, and we attended some debates in the House, 
which are carried on partly in English and partly in Dutch. 

The session was drawing to its close, after which the present Par- 
liament will be dissolved, and a new election will take place. It will, 
it is generally believed, result in the return of a Dutch majority, 
whose policy will in all probability be out of harmony with English 
views. The discussions are likely to turn chiefly upon the financial 
condition of the colony, which is far from satisfactory, owing in great 
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measure to the heavy cost of the recent Basuto war, which was under- 
taken for the purpose of disarming the natives, in which endeavour 
the colony signally failed. 

Everything in Cape Town is fearfully dear. Oranges which grow 
in the place are twopence each, eggs threepence each; wheat is 
imported, and so is butter and cheese. Lodging two is very costly, 
People grumble desperately, and think the colony is ruined. Great 
hopes are founded on gold discoveries which are expected to be largely 
made in the Transvaal. The reports of experts and engineers are 
most favourable, and the on dit is that gold will be found in large 
quantities in the Transvaal and the native territories beyond. 

Among the pleasantest incidents of my visit to Cape Town was 
the taking up, after a lapse of nearly thirty years, of a very warm 
thread of friendship with General Leicester Smythe, now Commander- 
in-Chief in South Africa, and, during the absence of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, acting also as Governor of the Colony. We had been brother 
aides-de-camp at head-quarters in the Crimea, and from those days 
we had never met, owing to curious circumstances, till I walked into 
his room at Government House, Cape Town, when the twenty-eight 
years’ interval seemed at once to vanish. He and Mrs. Smythe made us 
free of their house, where we passed much of our time most agreeably. 

The first Sunday after our arrival, after morning service at the 
cathedral, we took the train for Wynberg, in compliance with an 
invitation we had received from Mr. Mackarness, a barrister, and son 
of the Bishop of Oxford, and his wife. The railway runs round and 
at the foot of Table Mountain and the Devil’s Peak, and in the plea- 
sant villages through which we passed people make their suburban 
retreats. Our friends live in a villa near the Wynberg station, from 
whence they have a splendid view of the Hottentot Holland mountains, 
fifty miles distant, with snow-covered peaks. 

After an excellent luncheon we and our hosts embarked in a Cape 
cart, a capital vehicle, on two wheels, drawn by two little horses with 
the pole between them, curricle fashion. 

Being the spring-time of the year in this hemisphere, the green 
buds were just beginning to put out their shoots on the oak trees, 
while the beautiful evergreen ‘ silver tree’ which covers the hill-sides 
was in full leaf. The air was extraordinarily light and transparent, 
making the mountain peaks in the distance look quite close. 

We drove through fertile and pretty country to visit one of the 
great Dutch families, the Cloetes, of Constantia. Their residence is 
a fine Dutch house, magnificently situated, overlooking the bay with 
the whole range of Hottentot Holland mountains, and around them 
their own orchards and vineyards, which latter produce the finest 
wine in the country. 

The Cloetes themselves are people of the highest consideration, 
belonging to a family of Dutch colonists of the most aristocratic 
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descent in the country. They are rich and prosperous, but they live 
much like yeomen of the olden time, and are simple in their manners 
and very hospitable. 

The Dutch population in the colony is more numerous than the 
English, but less energetic and enterprising. The Dutch are the old 
landed aristocracy of the country. They occupy the best and richest 
land in the colony. They own the best vineyards and the best sheep- 
farms, and the choicest spots belong to them. They seldom sell, and 
most scrupulously keep the land in their own families. 

As they advance into the interior of the country they are found 
to be less polished, rougher in their habits and more primitive in their 
mode of life. The Boers, those of the Transvaal especially, possess 
an Old Testament bloodthirstiness towards their enemies, and would 
like to retaliate upon natives, for their raids, by turning the heritage 
of the heathen into their own possession. These sentiments, which 
exist in full vigour among the independent Boers of the Transvaal, 
are shaded down gradually from black to white in the civilised 
Dutch community of the Cape Colony. But all are alike unabie to 
comprehend what they consider the sentimental policy of England 
towards the natives. 

They hold the opinion that legislation of a nature suited to a 
highly civilised people is unsuited to the as yet totally uncivilised 
races of South Africa. Whatever hopes may be entertained for the 
far future, the present inferiority of the black population of South 
Africa cannot be denied, and it seems not unreasonable to demand 
that legislation should be of a nature adapted to the actual condition 
of their wants and requirements. There are wise and humane men in 
South Africa who could indicate and carry out a line of policy suited 
to the natives—a policy of firm guidance and strict rule, combined 
with paternal protection. 

Unrestricted liberty is a doubtful blessing to a native population ; 
it leads not to their advancement, but to their degradation, and to 
the enriching of grog sellers and brandy merchants, among whom the 
strongest advocates of unlimited freedom for the blacks are to be 
found. Never were natives more prosperous than those under the 
Moravian missionaries of the last century, who exercised physical re- 
straint as well as moral authority over them; and the same good 
result is now seen in the native industrial settlement at Edendale, in 
Natal. Works of public utility at the Cape, such as railways, storage 
of water, &c., might surely be advantageously carried on by gangs 
of natives under officers duly appointed for their proper supervision. 
There exists in South Africa a vast population of men of the finest 
physique, capable of any amount of work if properly directed ; and yet. 
the great want of the country is adequate labour, to enable the 


fertility of the land to be fully utilised. 
We were anxious to see as much as possible, during our short stay, 
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of the interior of the country, and our friends all recommended an expe- 
dition to Griqualand West, which is the most remote province belong- 
ing to the colony, and is the most recent in point of acquisition. 
It adjoins the Orange Free State, to which it belonged up to 1871. 

All the interest in Griqualand West is centered in the Diamond 
Fields, which are at Kimberley, or close adjoining it. It was a 
good deal owing to Mr. Merriman’s description of the Diamond Fields 
that we were induced to go there; and though the travelling was 
rather hard and the fare somewhat rough, I got through the 
journey very well, and shall never regret having made it. 

Our friends cautioned us that we should have to submit to a 
rough time of it as soon as we got beyond the reach of railways. 
Furnished with a select basket of provisions from Poole’s Hotel, we 
started on our expedition at eight o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 
11th of September, in a railway carriage, with sleeping accommoda- 
tion attached. The first sixty or eighty miles traversed after quitting 
Cape Town are the most picturesque of the journey; you are then 
passing through the first or coast-line of mountains. 

During the early stages you see beautiful pine trees (Norfolk 
Island pines) growing in the hollows and along the sides of the 
mountains. As you advance farther, the mountains become arid, 
and the plains look like sandy deserts. You find yourself in a 
country of a geological formation which is quite new to you. The 
mountains are flat-topped, some few being conical, but all of them 
seem to be, and actually are, disintegrating into the plains. The 
hollow places are rising and the mountains are subsiding. In fact, 
this has already happened to such an extent that you may positively 
witness that which for want of a better name I will call the skeletons 
of mountains—dry stones, with every particle of sand-stone, and 
lime-stone, and soil, in short everything which held them together 
and clothed their sides, and made them stand up, washed out. 

After rising to a great height over a range between three and 
four thousand feet high, you expect to descend to valleys and plains 
beneath ; but no, you find yourself on a wide sandy plain, which formed 
possibly an immense lake in ages gone by. Far in the distance you 
see a low range of hills, or rather a line of stone heaps. United with 
them there is what is called here a Nek, or Pass. Once through this 
Pass you surely expect that there will be a descent ; but no, again you 
find yourself on another enormous plain, wider and higher, and more 
apparently arid, than the last. Such is the character of the country 
in South Africa even up to the subtropical regions, where the climate 
is tempered by the high altitude of the plains. Kimberley is four 
thousand two hundred feet above the sea. The nights are cold, and 
the changes of the temperature are very sudden. There is ice in winter. 
Kimberley is about the same latitude south, as Cairo is north, of the 
equator. 
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Victoria West is the present terminus of the railway system; we 
reached it about mid-day on Thursday. About three o’clock the 
same afternoon the coach was to start on its forty-four hours’ journey. 
Our seats (three insides) had been secured at Cape Town. On look- 
ing inside the conveyance the prospect was not encouraging. Two 
ladies and four gentlemen were already seated, and had established 
themselves with rugs and private pillows, which indicated them as 
old stagers, well inured to the trials of the journey. Partly on their 
account, but mostly on my own, I determined to leave them, at all 
events for a time, in peaceful possession of the inside, and so I climbed 
on to the outside of the coach, where Loyd and John Cooper had 
already seated themselves. I squeezed in between the two coachmen, 
that is to say, between the man who held the whip and the man who 
held the reins. When I say that the team was a ten-in-hand affair, it 
will be no matter of wonder that two coachmen were needed. An 
enormous nigger had charge of the reins and a Dutch Boer handled 
the whip. The decision as to which track was to be used along the 
velt rested with the man with the whip; he was also the guard of the 
mail, and the chief bugler of the coach. Punctually at three o’clock 
the mail started ; the little horses, rough, but evidently well bred, had 
been standing harnessed two and two in a long line in front of each 
other, apparently fast asleep. They no sooner heard the nigger give a 
sort of screech than they started off as if possessed by so many mad 
devils racing to perdition. The coach swayed from side to side, and 
jolted fearfully. Gradually, however, the team seemed to recover 
their reason and settled down to their ordinary speed, which is a good 
spanking pace of eight or nine miles an hour. These mad rushes 
occurred again and again during the journey. I thought them most 
disagreeable, but they seem to be cherished institutions amongst 
the South African driving community, and they will probably never 
be dispensed with as long as niggers are the recognised coachmen. 
Probably the present race of little wild horses would refuse to start 
on their journey unless they were ‘rushed off’ in some such fashion. 
One of these bulky coaches, not long ago, when springing along with 
a team of ten horses, turned over on its top. A gentleman sitting 
outside, who had some of his bones broken, brought an action against 
the coach owner, but it was proved that one of the passengers had 
clutched at the reins, and so his action failed. 

Before night came on I abandoned the box, and faced the inside 
with all its horrors. Ever afterwards I clung to my seat, through all 
vicissitudes, to the end of the journey. Loyd manfully stuck to his seat 
behind the driver till he was overcome by want of sleep and abundance 
of dust during the second night of the journey. My servant, Cooper, 
also braved it out on the outside with great fortitude. Inside, a 
thick-nosed Jew hada blanket over his head, and snored fearfully. At 
each stage, wherever we outspanned, we relieved our misery for'a few 
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moments by stretching our limbs and drinking hot coffee, which tasted 
excellent under the circumstances. Out-spanning and in-spanning 
is a process, so far as I am aware, only practised in South Africa, 
The same harness serves all through the journey, it goes with the 
coach or waggon. The horses come up to the vehicle as bare as the 
Zulus themselves; in a moment they are inspanned. At the end of 
the stage, as if by magic, the harness falls off them, and in less than 
no time the whole team is rolling in the sand, grunting and wriggling 
on their backs with every sign of satisfaction. After a roll, a South 
African horse is said to be so refreshed as to be able to start on 
another long stage. I never, however, heard of a South African 
horse assenting to this economical doctrine. Horses which do hard 
work in South Africa are fed upon what is here called ‘ forage,’ This 
is a name given to bundles of unthrashed oat straw, and better 
food for cattle could not be desired. The soil is very suitable 
for growing oats, the straw of which is hard and full of silica. 
English horses thrive splendidly on it, and I never saw a broken- 
winded horse all my time in South Africa. Cape horses do their 
work with more ease than English ones; after the longest stage, 
in the hottest weather, the stage horses were neither blown nor hot. 
An Englishman who had been several years in the colony, and had 
made many a long journey on horseback, assured me that a small 
Africander horse will outiast an English one on a journey. On the 
other hand, an English racehorse can give the best South African 
horse five stone in weight and gallop right away from him on a race- 
course. 

Kimberley Mine, formerly called New Rush, presents the appear- 
ance of an enormous hole, nine acres in extent. It has been gradually 
lowered to a depth of four hundred and odd feet. In its original 
state, before it was hollowed out, the land was divided into a number of 
small individual holdings, thirty feet square in extent. ‘These were 
called ‘ claims,’ and they were again divided into a much smaller size, 
even down to the sixteenth of aclaim. As the mine became deeper, 
you will readily understand that the sides, composed of valueless 
matter called ‘reef,’ began to fallin. The claims next the sides 
were first overwhelmed, and as the working gradually got deeper the 
drift threatened to cover the whole mine. Claims which were valued 
at fabulous sums, and for which enormous sums had been offered, 
and sometimes paid, are now depreciated to almost nothing. Most 
of the individual claims have been bought up by companies who 
have erected steam engines on the side of the mine. 

The ‘reef’ is now got out in buckets, which are drawn up with 
wire ropes from the bottom of the mine. A certain amount of 
diamondiferous soil is obtained, but the chief work now done is 
hauling out the ‘ reef, in the hope of eventually coming again upon 
the rich blue soil. 
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Some engineers maintain that the present plan will not answer, 
and that landslips will continue to smother the blue as long as the 
mine continues an open working. 

The first searching for diamonds was carried on in 1870, by 
people from Natal, amongst whom were Australian diggers, and one 
Brazilian, who was struck by the resemblance between the gravel 
bordering the Vaal River and the gravel which contains diamonds 
in Brazil. 

Almost simultaneously with the development of the diggings in 
the Vaal River, diamonds were discovered within the border of the 
Free States ; notably at Du Toit’s Pan and on the farm at Bultfontein. 

At first capitalists were unknown, the men employed were essen- 
tially diggers, and they looked after their own concerns and their 
own claims. The diggers framed rules and regulations for them- 
selves. These rules and regulations to a great extent are still in force, 
although circumstances have greatly changed, and the individual 
digger has disappeared, making way for the capitalist with steam 
and working gear worth millions sterling. 

The Kimberley Mine was at first called New Rush. It was so 
called on account of the rush made to it by the diggers at the Vaal 
River. The Dutch farmer who owned the land at Bultfontein sold it 
toacompany. The company endeavoured to protect their rights, and 
refused to allow searching to proceed in this ground. But miners 
have a law of their own ‘ that claims must not remain unworked,’ so 
they ‘jumped’ Bultfontein Mine, and the company were glad to take 
a small fee for granting miners’ rights. 

There are many conjectures which are given as an explanation of 
the phenomena of diamond mines. The most learned, however, are 
quite unable to reconcile themselves over the first difficulties. If the 
diamonds are the result of enormous pressure and of the effect of fire 
upon metals in the depth of the earth, how doesit happen that in the 
vicinity of diamonds, and even touching them, are found pieces of car- 
bonised wood, and small delicate shells, which could not exist under the 
action of heat ? I purchased a small diamond as it was found, sticking 
in the blue earth, with a bit of carbonised wood adhering to it. I was 
present at the finding of many diamonds, but, to speak the truth, 
I did not covet any of them, and I bought nothing excepting this 
little stone of three carats weight. South African diamonds are 
often inclined to be yellow, a real brilliant of perfectly pure colour 
is indeed a rara avis. The Star of the South, the finest diamond 
ever found in South Africa, now belongs to Lord Dudley and weighs 
eighty-three carats. 

Everything of interest connected with diamond-finding is carried 
on at the top of the mine. The blue rock is brought to the surface 
in the buckets which I have spoken of. The buckets travel on wire 
ropes, which are precisely similar to those used in steam-ploughing, 
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the extremity of the wire rope going round a drum at the bottom of 
the mine 400 feet deep. Before steam engines were used at the top 
of the pit, windlasses were in use, and gangs of Kaffirs were employed 
to work them; and very hard labour, indeed, it used to be. The 
plan adopted by the miners was to man the windlasses with alternate 
gangs of men of different tribes—Zulus, Korannas, and Basutos—and 
to stimulate one tribe against its rival tribe, who should wind up the 
windlass the quickest. Now, all the hauling is done by steam, and 
the Kaffirs only work in the mine, and also at the performance which 
is called the ‘ wash up.” The Kimberley Mine and the other mines, 
Du Toit’s Pan and Old de Beer, are shaped like irregular and old- 
fashioned chimneys. The sides of the mine are composed of black 
and yellow shale, in which diamonds are not found. In the middle 
of the mine, and filling up the shaft or chimney, the diamondiferous 
rock is found. 

The question which agitates the anxious diamond-digger is to 
know how the blue rock comes there ; and this is a practical question, 
more than a scientific one, in his mind. Does the blue come from 
below ? and if from below, from what unknown depth does it come? 
On the other hand, has the diamondiferous rock entered the mine 
from above, running down in a muddy stream, carrying the diamonds, 
and the shells, and the carbonised wood along with it? Some, how- 
ever, are not without hope that the diamonds come from below, and 
they flatter themselves that when they have dug down deeper they 
will come to bigger and finer stones as they approach the great source 
from which the brilliants are thrown up from the bowels of the earth. 
The descent into the mine in one of the buckets is an operation in- 
volving a large amount of dirt and a certain amount of danger. We 
did not go down into any of the mines. 

When the rock is brought to the surface it is exposed for some 
weeks on the floor, as it is called. The sun, wind, and rain soften it, 
and prepare it to be operated upon by a machine in which wash 
tubs and sieves perform the chief part. The aim is to reduce the 
rock to mud, and to extract the diamonds without injuring them. In 
the lower part of the machine are drawers, which are kept carefully 
locked till the operation called the ‘ wash up’ is concluded. Into these 
drawers the diamonds and the garnets, the crystals and the agates, 
which cannot be reduced by pulsating, find their way by reason of 
their weight. When the drawers are opened, the contents are spread 
out over a table in the open air. Some of the principal people, armed 
with common knives, begin to sort and pick out the brilliants. In 
an ordinary ‘ wash up’ as many as a dozen or fifteen diamonds are 
found. I picked out three or four; you put them into the kick of a 
broken black bottle. The Kaffirs don’t come to the tables, but other- 
wise there is but little restriction. All whites and blacks are searched, 
or are liable to be searched, on quitting the mine. 
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The Kaffirs are made to march through a room in a state of nature. 
They make no difficulty about this disrobing, for doubtless they feel 
much more at their ease without their garments than with clothes on. 
The natives are compelled when they enter a town to put on 
clothes. On the outskirts of a town they may be seen donning their 
garments, which on the march they carried on their heads. 

Twenty-two shillings a week are the usual wages earned by Kaffirs. 
A native’s object in working is to save money enough to get cows, 
and with cows (nine is the usual number) he buys a wife. A woman 
is not properly married unless cows have been paid for her. The 
modesty of a woman would be injured unless cows had been given for 
her. Missionaries accept the ceremony of exchange of cows for a 
wife as constituting legitimate marriage. If a Kaffir is fortunate 
enough to have daughters, his fortune is secured, for he gets cows 
and cattle in return for his daughters. 

Kaffirs make good servants, and Zulu girls very good cooks, 
although Zulu women are seldom obtained. A raw Kaffir, fresh from 
his tribe, is considered likely to make the best and most honest servant. 
At our Kimberley Hotel there were three black boys—they are al- 
ways called boys—Jack, Bones, and August, and a young Zulu, who 
came in to chop wood. This last was a splendid creature, I never 
saw such arms and legs, and his hands were as fine as a lady’s. 

A Kaffir, when he has a tough piece of work, throws off his gar- 
ments and greatly improves his gentlemanlike appearance. Of the 
black men at Mrs. Jardine’s hotel, August was the most trustworthy, 
although twice a year he disappeared for three or four days. He is 
believed to go into the Karroo to hide his money. Mrs. Hoskyns also 
had a splendid Zulu in her service, who was called Lord Tom, on ac- 
count of his aristocratic appearance. Black servants have very odd 
names, which I don’t know how they acquire. A little Koranna maid 
of ten years old was called Pillow-case. 

At the Boer farms where we stopped on our way back from 
Kimberley, we were often waited upon by little black parlour-maids 
of eight or nine years old. In Griqualand West it is common for 
native children to be indentured as servants to Boers and farmers 
for fifteen years. The Boers have the reputation of being very good 
to these children, who grow up and associate on equal terms with the 
little Boers. 

Every black man in Griqualand West is obliged to be in possession 
of a ticket or pass descriptive of his employment, and naming the 
master for whom he works. 

The laws about natives are more strict in Griqualand West than 
in the rest of the colony. This is owing to this province having 
been recently taken over from the Orange Free State. The Boers 
manage the natives better than the English settlers do. They are 
more severe with them, and at the same time are more kind, treating 
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them more like children. The Boers especially object to the Imperial 
legislation with regard to the natives. 

During our journey through Hope Town and Griqualand, we laid 
ourselves out, as much as possible, to talk to the Boers, and learn as 
much as we could about them. 

The market place at Kimberley, from six to eight every morning, 
is well stocked with big, bulky farmers. They come in with their 
waggons and oxen, bringing produce from the Orange Free State 
and the neighbouring country. The chiefs of the neighbouring tribes 
also send in waggons with firewood from Bechuanaland. This market 
place is a very striking sight as we saw it when we drove into Kimber- 
ley on our mail waggon at six o’clock in the morning, with hundreds 
and hundreds of oxen in spans of eighteen and twenty yoked to the 
waggons, which are mostly loaded with trunks and branches of camel- 
thorn and wild olive wood. These trees are beyond conception hard, and 
are quite as good for raising steam as the best coal, but unfortunately 
they are becoming very scarce, and the distance the waggons have 
to travel to find them is constantly increasing. Every stick within 
thirty miles of Kimberley has been cut down to supply the all- 
devouring steam engines. 

The Boers possess qualities which Englishmen are usually willing 
to admire. If you wish to find out the good side of a body of men, 
there is no difficulty in discovering it amongst the Boers. They are 
very hospitable and good-natured; they are men of very fine appearance, 
and are immensely strong. An Englishman at Kimberley described to 
me how he saw a Boer drag a refractory young ox across the Kimberley 
market place, and ‘ inspan’’ him toa waggon. In the matter of hospi- 
tality the Boer is quite a gentleman; he gives you the best he has 
without any fuss. He is, in this respect, what we believe our ancestors 
to have been a hundred years ago, when inns were uncommon. A night’s 
lodging and a meal are never refused by a Boer. But tales are told how 
the hospitality of the men has been abused by a certain class of 
Englishmen whose vulgarity and selfishness cannot be too severely 
condemned. 

A Boer is, in a certain sense, very particular about his dignity, 
and on entering his house you must be careful not to seat your- 
self in the arm-chair, which is especially reserved for the head of 
the family. You must also partake of all the dishes on the table. 
A certain Englishman who was visiting a Boer, and was unac- 
customed to the scarcity of crockery which prevails in these out-of- 
the-way farms, and was besides more particular than he need have 
been, fell into a sad scrape through his own sensitiveness. The 
farmer, who was bent upon being gracious, offered him coffee, which 
was gladly accepted, whereupon the Hoer hastily swallowed down the 
contents of his own cup, and proceeded with care to wipe the cup 
clean with a large blue and well-used pocket-handkerchief. This 
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finished, he filled the cup half full of sugar, and adding coffee, 
handed it to his guest. The sensitive Englishman was quite at a 
loss what to do. Fortunately, as he thought, he saw the Boer turn 
his back for a minute, and promptly he threw the whole mixture out 
of window; but, as bad luck would have it, the Boer’s wife was 
comfortably asleep just outside the window, and the hot coffee and 
the sugar took effect in the middle of her person, and trickled down 
over her gown. However, no offence was meant, and no offence was: 
taken on this occasion. I believe the Boer’s wife and the gentleman 
became very good friends, and a new gown was not objected to. It 
is behaviour quite different from this, however, to which I was 
alluding in speaking of the misbehaviour of Englishmen. It is to 
such things as outspanning your oxen and turning them into an 
inclosed garden for safety during the night. It is to men helping 
themselves to mutton out of a man’s flock without leave given or asked. 
It is to such things I allude, things which are spoken of and told by 
Englishmen of their own countrymen. There is no portion of the © 
world where you meet a greater mixture of men than in South Africa. 
Unfortunately you cannot eliminate the blackguard, and whether 
on horseback or on foot, whether he is dressed roughly or smartly, 
whatever his outer guise may be, his conduct is the same—that of an 
insufferable brute, bringing a bad name upon his countrymen. 

At Kimberley there is quite a high-toned, high-class society ; 
not large, of course, that could not be expected at so small a place, 
but a society of the best sort of Englishmen and of English ladies. 
To Loyd and to me the utmost kindness and hospitality were 
shown. Mr. Leigh Hoskyns is public prosecutor ; he holds a Govern- 
ment office of importance, with a good salary attached to it. He 
was our principal entertainer and chief friend, on account of his 
Berkshire connection through his father, who is Rector of Upton, and 
through his wife, who is daughter of John Bowles, of Milton Hill. Mr. 
Rudd, another Kimberleyite, to whom I had letters, is a University: 
man who has made South Africa his home. His experiences of the 
camp are most wide, embracing a time when he worked with a pick 
and shovel on his own claim. Mrs. Rudd is the possessor of some 
fine diamonds which were found by her husband when he was a 
digger in the mines. At the Diamond Exchange you meet men of 
all ranks. Officers of the Army and Navy, of course; they are al-. 
ways to be seen when adventure is to be encountered. University - 
men, Eton and Harrow men, acting as time-keepers and secretaries . 
on the works. 

Kimberley is built of corrugated iron. The church, the clubs, 
the hotels—everything inhabited by man or beast—is roofed, and 
often sided, with corrugated iron. Appearance, you may well ima- 
gine, is not studied. Comfort, however, has been sought for and, 
often found. Mr. Hoskyns has built an excellent house with a ‘cor- 
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rugated iron wall, if you may use such un expression, round his 
garden and lawn-tennis ground. A good club exists, of which we 
were made members. Trees are now generally planted, and every- 
body has a gum-tree or two in his compound. 

The most beneficent work in Kimberley is the water reservoir, 
containing over a million gallons, with pipes laid on to every part of 
the town. The water is pumped from the Vaal River, a distance of 
eighteen miles. Under the vivifying influence of this most blessed 
element, trees and flowers are springing up, and even couch grass 
is with great cate made to grow. The best house in Kimberley 
belongs to Mr. Rudd. In his garden stands an ancient camel-thorn 
tree. Under this tree Mr. Rudd first pitched his tent, when 
Kimberley was innocent of corrugated iron and all other products of 
civilisation. This is the only tree now left standing in the place. 
In the meantime, Kimberley has grown up; the machinery con- 
nected with the mines is estimated as worth two or three millions of 
money; some of it, however, is rapidly going to wreck. Kimber- 
ley is in a depressed state. Claims which were worth thousands 
are now worth nothing. 

The same depression has spread over the whole colony; a 
period has come when trade has altogether ceased to roar. Banks, 
which formerly lent money upon any and no security, now refuse 
to make the smallest advances. Some people lay the blame to 
one cause, some to another, and al] hope for the return of the good 
days. It is quite likely that the period of apparent prosperity was 
only a period of inflation, when the trade of the country was kept 
going by unnatural means. Africa has two great disadvantages to 
contend against—the severe droughts, and the varied and different 
races which inhabit the country. The Boers help the trade of the 
country very little ; their wants are small, and the wants of the coloured 
races are confined to one article of manufacture—namely, brandy. 
The people of the colony, with great courage and spirit, have started 
various industries—glass-making, shoe-making, soap-boiling, and 
cart and waggon building. This last is a trade which ought to 
flourish here, for the colonial wood is excellent, and the demand for 
carts and waggons incessant. Nevertheless, waggons and carts, and 
what are called ‘ spiders,’ from America, are coming in and supplanting 
the home-made carts aad waggons, which are made perhaps too solid 
and heavy, but they are famous carts for the country. They run on 
two wheels, and are made curricle fashion. The other industries are 
also going to the bad, and the people who started them are asking 
to be protected by the exclusion of the foreign article which com- 
petes against them—each in his own particular trade. 

Cape prosperity will never revive in these trades. America and 
England must beat a small community like this which has no good 
coal, and scarce and uncertain labour. My advice to the Cape people 
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is to take everything they can buy from England as cheaply as they can 
get it, and then make the best they can out of the agriculture of the 
country—wine and tobacco growing, sheep and ostrich farming, and 
preserving and drying fruits, &c. The storage of water is wonderfully 
neglected, considering how well it has answered in cases where it has 
been tried. The State derives no direct revenue from the Diamond 
Fields. Thirty thousand pounds a year are derived from the sale of 
diamonds found upon illicit buyers, but all this money goes in main- 
taining the police service at Kimberley. A large detective force is 
kept up for the purpose of suppressing the illicit dealing, which, 
however, flourishes, although less than it used to do. Anybody found 
in possession of an uncut diamond is liable to be sent to hard labour. 
The way illicit dealers are caught is through natives, who are in the 
pay of the police, offering to sell them diamonds; when the sale is 
completed, the detectives who are on the watch pounce down upon the 
dealers and bring them to justice. Women are the worst offenders 
in many cases. One woman boasted that she had a basin full of 
diamonds where the police could not find them. 

After four days at Kimberley we started on our return journey. I 
was anxious to avoid a repetition of the disagreeables of the Kim- 
berley waggon, so we bargained with a certain Solomon to take us in 
his cart as far as Hope Town, seventy miles onthe way. We departed 
soon after midday on Tuesday from Mrs. Jardine’s hotel with our 
coachman Solomon and his horses—‘ Charley,’ ‘ Diamond,’ and ‘ Fly.’ 
I mention these three names because most of the horses on the road 
were called after these designations. Our Kimberley acquaintances— 
Rudd, Fry, Foster, Hoskyns, and Bowles, now grown into warm and 
bosom friends—assembled to see us off. We started on our journey 
after many hand-shakings and expressions of regard, which I be- 
lieve were equally genuine on both sides, Our first resting place, 
where we passed the night, was a little hamlet called Honingkloof Nest. 
The Boer farmer and his family were all of them in bed, at least I 
suppose so, for we never saw them. A small outhouse—compound 
of corrugated iron—stood open; in close proximity to the stables. 
Encouraged by Solomon, we took possession of this apartment, and 
after visiting our prog basket we turned into two good beds, with 
which the spot was furnished, with the door open, and with hens 
and chickens feeding around us. We passed an excellent night, and 
slept soundly up to the fashionable hour of six. As the farmer and 
his family were still slumbering in bed, we had to depart in the morn- 
ing from that honey nest without anything hot for breakfast, although 
Solomon had prepared something warm which he said was coffee. 

There is a great sameness in the country in South Africa. It is 
apparently a treeless and waterless desert: treeless and often water- 
less it is, but a desert it ceases to be when rain falls. Even in 
seasons of drought the leaves are succulent with moisture, and are 
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beaded over with drops of water like the ice-plant. In the province 
of Hope Town, where we then werd, no rain had fallen for a year 
.and two months, and the sheep were terribly punished. Mr. Fin- 
sham and his Dutch wife, who gave us a most excellent repast of 
mutton and coffee, told us that though he prayed for rain, yet when 
it came it would, he knew, kill half his flock, so weak and exhausted 
were they from the drought. 

Six miles before reaching Hope Town, the Orange River is crossed 
by an iron bridge more than a quarter of a mile in length. We paid 
a toll of seventeen shillings. The Orange River flows 900 miles 
through South Africa, and falls into the Atlantic about three hun- 
dred miles north of Cape Town. When the rains have fallen it must 
be a magnificent stream. The roads, even the best, are the very 
worst I ever saw. Imagine the Downs of Berkshire—stony, and 
sandy, and denuded of grass, and in proximity to a farm, and you 
have the road to Kimberley. Sometimes your wheels sink into sand, 
and sometimes: you bump over stones like loose cannon balls. 
Travelling in your own cart is much better than by the public con- 
veyance, because you can stop when you please and examine the 
flowers and the shrubs, and look at the springboks, of which we saw 
numbers bounding along over the plains. The farmers course these 
antelopes with dogs crossed with a greyhound. We never got 
nearer than three hundred yards to a herd. Great vultures or 
Aasvégel are frequently seen swarming over the plains. A horse or 
an ox that dies in the road is immediately devoured. I counted sixty 
vultures sitting on and around a dead animal close to the road. 
They would hardly move away when we drove in amongst them. The 
skeletons of horses and oxen which have perished by the way are seen 
along the road; nothing but bleached, bare skeletons with horns and 
hoofs are left undevoured, I have often heard the question discussed 

..as to whether it is the sense of sight or of smell that enables vultures 
and such like birds of prey to discover the carcases which they de- 
your. As we were travelling along the open ‘velt’ on Thursday 
morning we became very conscious that to windward there was a 
carcass lying in the sun. The wind carried the tainted air in a cur- 
rent through which we soon passed, and wafted it down a corry which 
extended a long way to the left of the direction we were driving. At 
first there were no vultures in sight, but presently far in the 
distance, working upward, and for all the world like well-trained 
pointers drawing on game, a pair of Aasvégel appeared, flying 
along the line of scent with unfailing instinct towards the object of 
their search, which, owing to the low level at which the vultures 
flew, could not possibly have been seen by them. This circumstance 
.seems to me convincing proof that these birds are guided by their 
sense of smell in the wonderful: faculty which they possess of putting 
in an early appearance at the funeral feast. 
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At the point where the rivers—the Modder and the Rist—join, we 
made our mid-day halt ; this was the day before we crossed the Orange 
River. We unpacked our basket and shared the contents with an 
English engineer, Mr. Darke by name, who was building by contract 
the stone piers for the railway bridge over the Mod River. Our friend 
presented us on leaving with a dainty which we did not at first ap- 
preciate, but which afterwards we found to be really very good eating. 
It was a long strip of sun-dried springbok venison, called ‘ biltong.’ It 
eats much better than it looks, and is most convenient food, because 
it can be carried so easily, and is also very nourishing. Mr. Darke, 
who seemed a thorough Britisher, gave us the history of how he came 
to be lodged in the ‘Tronk’ at Hope Town, because he wanted to 
punch a Boer’s head for refusing to join him in singing ‘ God save the 
Queen’ after the battle of Lang’s Nek. He told us that the Boers, 
who were the most close-fisted people in ordinary life, were very 
liberal in their expenditure upon church building, and also upon 
head stones or monuments for their departed relations. 

At Hope Town we made the acquaintance of a Boer who interested 
us very much, His name is De Meillon, he was one of the Transvaalers 
who was present at Lang’s Nek and Amajuba Hill. He talked with 
a great deal of rough eloquence of his own feelings and those of his 
comrades after their victory. There was no doubt about his com- 
plete conviction that the success of the Boers was owing to direct 
Divine interference in their favour. He said, ‘ How can I doubt 
this when we know that we were especially protected at Colley Kop, 
where thousands of bullets were fired, and only one Boer was-killed ?’ 
I asked him whether he and his comrades were greatly elated after 
the victory. He said, ‘ No,’ that they proceeded at once to a quiet 
‘kneel down,’ as he expressed it. De Meillon asserted that the 
Boers of the Orange Free State and those of the Cape Colony would 
have joined the Transvaal Boers if the war had continued. There 
is no question more hotly argued all over South Africa, than the 
rights and the wrongs of the Convention with the Boers after the 
defeats of Lang’s Nek, Ingogo, and Amajuba. The action of the 
English Government is almost universally condemned by Englishmen 
in the colony. The Dutch take a different view, and maintain that 
nothing less than life-long bitterness and hatred between the English 
and Dutch would have resulted. 

Of the three races which form the population of South Africa 
the most numerous by far are the coloured race ; the most permanently 
established on the soil are the Dutch Boer race; the most active 
and enterprising are the British. With these qualifications, each in 
his own esteem the most important, the various races, the Boers, 
the British, and the Blacks, all regard themselves as possessing 
claims for paramount legislative consideration. The coloured races 
outnumber the other two, in the proportion of four to one in the 
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Cape Colony, and fourteen to one in Natal, and their numbers are 
steadily increasing. 

The general desire of the coloured people is to become the direct 
subjects of the Queen, for whom they have the most reverential 
feeling. The conquered people of Zululand are quite unable to 
understand how it is that they have not come under the Queen’s 
dominion and under her protection. The native tribes in Bechuana- 
land have the same feeling. The Chief Mankoroane, who was our 
ally in the Transvaal war, speaking in the figurative language of his 
people, declared that he clings to the Queen his mother as a man 
clings to the central pole of his tent or hut, but that he finds it very 
hard work to hold to it in these times. What is it he hopes 
for? He hopes the Queen will become his Sovereign, and he will 
pay taxes to her. What isit he fears? He fears the Transvaal 
Boers, who covet his land, will take possession of it. And what is 
his grievance? It is this: that he and his people are left unarmed 
and defenceless before the rifles of the Boers, because tbe Colonial 
law forbids arms and weapons being sold or brought into the territory 
of the natives. 

The tendency of the Boer farmer is to:push forward in whatever 
direction he finds there is food and water for his flocks and herds. 
No effort of cultivation is needed, and no process of civilisation is 
required for a dozen Boer farmers to occupy many hundred thousand 
acres of land, and to claim the land and the country, to the exclusion 
of natives and British, on the strength of having trecked out with 
their waggons and oxen. The process going on in Bechuanaland 
is similar to what took place in the Transvaal. The Cape Colonists 
are uneasy under the process now going on, because the main roads 
leading into the interior of Africa, from whence come merchandise, 
corn, and ivory, and wood, pass through Bechuanaland on the way 
to the coast, and the Transvaal Boers might interfere inconveniently 
with the traffic. Sound policy in the interest of the colony and 
good faith to the natives alike point out the decision which ought 
to be come to with regard to the Bechuana question. The decision 
of her Majesty’s Government should be that England will not per- 
mit any further invasion by the Boers of the land of a Bechuana 
native. An appeal to the Home Government has been made, to 
prevent farther extension of Transvaal Boer annexation, and it is 
confidently expected at the Cape that the answer will be favourable 
to the appeal. 

I have said that the Dutch’ Boers are the race which is the most 
permanently established on the South African soil, and of this, I think, 
there can be no doubt. The best land in the Cape Colony belongs to 
the Dutch settlers, and the best and most fertile states, the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal, also belong to them. They are essentially 
the landholding community of South Africa. The better class and 
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superior people of English race, who have settled in South Africa, 
have never cut themselves off from a possible and even probable 
return eventually to England. 

The man who calls himself an Africander, and who has cut himself 
off from English sympathies and English connection, is generally of 
the poorer class, either a small tradesman or a clerk in some business, 
and is of no great importance or weight in the country. If the Boers 
own the land, and coloured races possess the vast majority in numbers, 
the English race may fairly claim to be the promoters of the energy 
and enterprise of South Africa. It is Englishmen who have started, 
and who now maintain by their trade, the two splendid lines of ocean 
steamers, the ‘ Union’ and the ‘ Castle,’ which run between South 
Africa and London, each company having eighteen steamers, every 
ship being over 3,000 tons burden. It is Englishmen who have 
opened up the diamond fields, and the gold fields, and the ostrich 
farming, and the railways, and who have improved the breeds of 
horses, sheep, and goats. It is Englishmen who have brought money 
to South Africa ina hundred different ways. It is through English- 
men’s enterprise that the Dutch Boer has been able to send his pro- 
duce to a hundred good markets instead of a few bad ones, as in 
former times. Sheep of twelve months old are selling for twenty 
shillings a head, and vegetables in the neighbourhood of towns are 
fetching fancy prices. But if profit has come to the Boers, restraint 
and restrictions have also been imposed upon them, especially in 
their dealings with the native races. The cost of labour has also 
greatly grown. Estimating the good then with the bad, both of 
which are due to the Englishman, it is the latter which in the opinion 
of the Boer greatly predominates, and it is this conviction which will 
move him at the impending election to return a majority of Dutch 
Boer farmers to the new Parliament at Cape Town. It was the 
same conviction which acted on the minds of the majority of the 
Boers in the Transvaal. English profits and English progress are 
all very well, but English progress taken in conjunction with English 
restrictions cannot be accepted; and however much the people in 
the Transvaal towns wished for the profits, the majority in the country 
determined to forego them rather than take them in company with 
curtailment of liberty and the obligation to pay taxes. 

It appears to me that, gn the whole, South Africa possesses a larger 
share of difficulties than any other British colony. There is no doubt 
that a population of black savages outnumbering the civilised com- 
munity by fourteen to one in Natal, and four to one in the Cape, isa 
tremendous drawback, and I am not the least astonished at the alarm 
with which the colonists regard the constantly increasing numbers of 
the coloured races, together with the very uncertain and changing 
policy of the Imperial Government towards those races. 


R. Loyp-Linpsay. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE WEST INDIES. 


How vague are the ideas generally prevalent regarding our West 
Indian possessions! The remark, attributed to a Secretary of State, 
that Demerara was an island, is perhaps a fair illustration of the 
ignorance of the English people as to these interesting colonies, 
When the West Indies are spoken of, the only place called to mind is 
probably Jamaica,and the prominence given to this colony is owing, no 
doubt, to its having been associated so much in the past with English 
party warfare, and, more recently, with the Gordon riots during the 
administration of Governor Eyre; also, perhaps, from the contro- 
versies over the problem of the position which the negro was to take 
up for himself when freed from the bonds of slavery, a problem which 
has been worked out in Jamaica under less complex conditions than 
elsewhere, and, unfortunately, with results which have not corresponded 
with the sanguine expectations of many. 

If Jamaica is the single geographical idea of the West Indies 
possessed by the English people, the main, and perhaps the only, 
historical one is the abolition of slavery. The responsibility for this 
institution is supposed to attach entirely to the West Indies, whilst 
the credit for its abolition, and for the sacrifice in money of carrying 
out that abolition, we usually arrogate to ourselves. 

It is perhaps hardly profitable to attempt to apportion the respon- 
sibility for the existence of slavery ; suffice it to say that it certainly 
cannot be entirely laid at the door of the Colonies. But let us see 
on whom fell the lion’s share of the sacrifice involved in the emanci- 
paticn. 

At the time of the emancipation the Government Commissioners 
estimated the value of the slaves at 43,000,000/. sterling. To this 
must be added the value of the plantations, works, and machinery, 
estimated at 86,000,000/., exclusive of the value of the property in 
towns. A total value of actual property is therefore reached of 
129,000,000/., which practically disappeared with emancipation. As 
is well known, the sum of 20,000,000/, was voted by Parliament, by 
way of compensation to the planters, but only 18,669,40L/. was 
actually awarded, of which the West India proprietors received 
16,401,000/. Had even this amount really found its way into the 
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hands of the planters it might, by enabling them to provide themselves 
with labour-saving machinery, and in other ways, have materially 
assisted them, and have averted, to some extent, the ruin which 
followed. But, in point of fact, the money went almost entirely into 
the hands of mortgagees in England. It is therefore no exaggeration 
tosay that the planters, at one stroke, found the value of their property 
almost annihilated and themselves penniless. 

Is it matter for surprise, then, if the planters, who lost so much 
by the emancipation of their slaves, hesitated to join in the pzans of 
self-laudation in which we, perhaps, have been too ready to indulge, 
over the enormous sacrifice made by this country, a sacrifice which 
sinks into insignificance when compared with that which they were 
called upon to make ? 

During the twelve years succeeding the emancipation, the posi- 
tion of the employers and employed was completely reversed. The 
employed dictated their own terms, and worked as little as they 
pleased, while the employers were thankful to get any work they 
could from them. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that production lan- 
guished, much land went out of cultivation, and what land was still 
cultivated left a loss instead of a profit to the proprietors. Still they 
persevered. The planters struggled on, and, protected as they were 
against competition with slave-grown produce, matters gradually 
improved. 

In 1846, however, another blow fell upon them. In that year it 
was decided by Parliament that the differential duty on slave-grown 
sugar should be considerably lowered, and be gradually reduced to 
the same amount as that on free-grown, the actual equalisation to 
take place in 1851. 

The result of this decision was so important, and in some respects, 
as will be explained directly, so unfortunate, that it is not without 
interest to consider how it was brought about, and what were its 
results. 

The political world at the close of the year 1845 was unexpectedly 
startled by the news that Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, which was 
looked upon as one of the most powerful Cabinets that had existed 
for years, had resigned. It transpired that the destruction, from 
disease, of a large portion of the potato crop in England and Ireland, 
had forced upon Sir R. Peel the conviction that the Corn Laws 
ought to be no longer maintained. The question became the subject 
of much debate and difference of opinion in the Cabinet, and the 
conclusion was arrived at that the Ministers should. tender their 
resignations to the Queen. Lord John Russell was then sent for, and 
at.once undertook to form a new Ministry. After considerable delay 
and negotiations, however, owing to causes which it is not necessary 
now to discuss, the attempt to do so was found to be impracticable, 
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and it became necessary again to entrust the government of the 
country to Sir R. Peel. 

Thé end of the year 1845, therefore, again found Sir R. Peel in 
office, with the whole of his former colleagues except the late Lord 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, who retired, and whose place as Minister 
for the Colonies was accepted by Mr. Gladstone. 

The Government, however, barely lasted six months, and having 
been beaten in the House of Commons on a Bill for the protection of 
life in Ireland by a majority of 292 to 219, again tendered their 
resignation to the Queen. 

During this six months was passed one of the most important 
measures ever brought before Parliament, viz. the Abolition of the 
Corn Laws, and the overwhelming interest excited by this measure 
was perhaps not altogether favourable to a satisfactory consideration 
of other questions. 

Once more Lord John Russell was sent for, and this time he suc- 
ceeded in forming an Administration. 

The first measure proposed by his Government was the abolition of 
the distinction between free- and slave-grown sugar, by the reduction 
of the existing prohibitory duty of 63s. per cwt. on foreign muscovado 
sugar to 21s. per cwt.—the duty on British colonial sugar being 14s. 
per cwt.—to be gradually reduced to 15s. 6d. per ewt. in 1851, after 
which the duty on all muscovado sugar was alike to be 14s. per cwt. 

There does not at first sight seem anything in these propositions 
bearing hardly upon the West Indies, neither perhaps would it be 
generally expected that such a measure would result in inflicting the 
horrors of slavery upon thousands who would otherwise have been 
free, and in causing an amount of misery to a large portion of the 
human race which can hardly be over-estimated. 

It is necessary here to explain, that, with the exception of our own 
colonies, the most important sugar-producing countries at that time 
were Cuba and Brazil, in both of which countries slavery was in full 
force. The equalisation of the sugar duties therefore meant that our 
own colonies, with free labour, very little of it, and that little entirely 
disorganised and unavailable, were forced to compete for the home 
market with Cuba and Brazil, unlimited in their command of slave 
labour. 

It is hardly necessary here to discuss the economic question of 
slave versus free labour. There can be little doubt that where 
labour is abundant, and wages are regulated only by the cost of 
living, free labour is cheaper, and in every way more advantageous to 
the employer than slave labour; but situated as employers and 
labourers were in our West Indian colonies—the population scanty, 
and, except in Barbadoes, under little or no natural pressure to work— 
the advantage which the slave-owner possessed in having an unlimited 
command of labour was overwhelming. 
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So long as the prohibitive duties remained in force, the profit of 
the Cuban and Brazilian slave-owners was limited, owing to their 
having only a limited market ; when, however, the English market 
was opened to them, they found their profit enormously increased, 
and with this increase a larger demand for slaves sprang up, result- 
ing in a rapid increase of the slave-trade. 

There seems good reason to believe that at the time of the 
passing of this measure, so anxious were the Cuban planters to obtain 
access to the English market, they would have been willing to abolish 
slavery as a condition of obtaining it. In fact, the largest mercantile 
house in the Havana had petitioned for the remission of slavery, on 
the ground that if slavery were prohibited, their sugar would be 
admitted to the British market, the best market in the world. On 
the passing of the measure, however, all idea of abolishing slavery 
was blown to the winds, and Havana was illuminated. 

But to return to the House of Commons. West Indians have 
always complained that this policy of admitting sugar produced by 
slave labour, on equal terms with that grown by free, was adopted by 
this country, not because the majority of the House of Commons 
thought it wise, but because it came before them as a question of 
sacrificing our West Indian colonies, on the one hand, or Lord John 
Russell and the Government on the other. They decided in favour 
of Lord John. 

It is certain that without the support of Sir Robert Peel the 
measure would not have been carried ; and it is equally certain, from 
a perusal of Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the occasion, that although 
he supported Lord J. Russell, he did so, not because he thought the 
measure a good one, but because he did not see his way to resume the 
government if Lord John were turned out. Sir Robert Peel indeed 
stated that he would have proposed a measure very different from 
that of Lord John, one which would have given greater encourage- 
ment to the admission of free-labour sugar, and would have continued 
the exclusion of the slave-grown sugar. He had always felt that the 
question of admitting slave-labour sugar was excepted from the 
category of free trade. We were in a special relation to our West 
Indian colonies. We had emancipated their slaves and had given 
them an apparently magnificent compensation, but whether an 
adequate one was matter of doubt. He was therefore of opinion 
that considerable time ought to have been allowed to the West 
Indies before they were called on to compete with slave-labour sugar. 
Nevertheless, entertaining such opinions and having considerable 
apprehensions of the measure proposed, and fearing it would give 
great stimulus to the slave-trade, he had come to the conclusion, 
though not without great hesitation and reluctance, that he must 
give it his support. He then reminded the House that those who 
should compel Lord J. Russell to abdicate power were bound to ask 
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themselves whether they were prepared to take it. Two Govern- 
ments had existed in the last three weeks! Should a third be now 
formed? He said‘ No.’ Should the Protectionists be restored to 
power? The House and the country both said ‘No.’ He wound 
up by saying that he had come, though not without reluctance, to 
the conclusion to support the Government in principle. 

Mr. Gladstone took no part in the debate, neither did he vote ; 
but he had already in the previous year expressed his strong dis- 
approval of the policy which the proposed measures inaugurated. 

The effect upon our colonies of the measure was soon seen. 
Within two years, fifty large houses connected with the West Indies 
had failed with liabilities exceeding 6,000,000/. Out of six great 
firms in the Mauritius trade, five had failed with liabilities of nearly 
3,000,000. 

The ruin and distress in the West Indies was extreme, and some 
idea may be formed of it from the following extract from a Report on 
the condition and prospects of British Guiana, by Special Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor, Sir H. Barkly, in 1850 :— 


Proceeding up the east bank of the river Demerara, the generally prevailing 
features of ruin and distress are everywhere perceptible. Roads and bridges, 
almost impassable, are fearfully significant exponents of the condition of the plan- 
tations they traverse. . . . The district between Hobaboe Creek and ‘Stricken 
Heuvel’ contained in 1829 eight sugar and five coffee and plantain estates, and 
now there remain but three in sugar, and four partially cultivated with plantains 
by petty settlers; while the roads, with one or two exceptions, are in a state of 
utter abandonment. Here, as on the opposite bank of the river, hordes of squatters 
have located themselves, who avoid all communication with Europeans, and have 
seemingly given themselves up altogether to the rude pleasures of a completely 
savage life. 


Similar accounts were received from the other West Indian 
colonies. The Governor of Trinidad, Lord Harris, wrote :— 


It is impossible for me to express too forcibly the extent of the present dis- 
tress ; but I will give an extract from a communication lately made to me by Mr. 
Rennie, the very intelligent manager of the Colonial Bank. . , , ‘The position of 
the colony is at the present moment most deplorable ; bankruptcy and want stare 
everyone in the face, and an extensive abandonment of the sugar estates appears 
inevitable, after the present crop, unless bold and immediate measures of relief are 
speedily afforded. Real estate is now perfectly valueless, and cannot be realised 
at any sacrifice ; money has disappeared, and credit is entirely at an end; mercan- 
tile engagements can no longer be met, and parties of the highest probity, possessed 
of ample assets in houses and landed property, are cruelly forced into insolvency, 
owing to the inconvertibility of real estate.’ 


The condition of the Labour Question is also well illustrated in 
the Report previously quoted. Alluding to some estates in the 
neighbourhood of Georgetown, the Commissioners say :— 

From their vicinity to town, a supply of labour can always be obtained, but of 


the irregularity with which the villagers work, plantation Ruimveld affords a 
striking example. This estate, in common with its neighbours, is almost entirely 
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dependent upon village labour, and the monthly number of field labourers on the 
pay list last year averaged 893. With this large number, a monthly average of 
only 3,515 tasks was obtained, thus showing that each man on the pay list only 
worked 383° tasks per month! When it is considered that a task, or day’s work, 
may easily be performed in six hours, what can show more forcibly the uncertain 
and precarious nature of the work to which employers in this country are forced 
to submit ? 


The Report further says :— 


As far as the Government of England is concerned, all that can be done is 
earnestly and solemnly to urge upon her Majesty’s Ministers the gross injustice of 
compelling the West Indian colonies to maintain an unequal competition with 
foreign slave States. 

As to the argument that a free labourer will work better than a slave, and that 
therefore his services are so much more valuable, the foregoing Report on the 
industrial habits of the peasantry of this country will afford an abundant refuta- 
tion. The African has no desire to better his condition by the sweat of his brow ; 
he is quite content to earn sufficient to satisfy his few and simple wants, and never 
thinks of amassing money by the fruits of his honest industry. It is therefore idle 
to pretend that the labour of this man is of equal value with the involuntary toil of 
a Cuban slave. The difference between the two is simply this, that the free 
labourer will never work more than sheer necessity compels him, whereas the slave 
is obliged to work to the extreme limit of human endurance. 


The Report goes on to urge immigration from India and education 
of the creoles :— 
It is obvious that with the advancement of moral and religious instruction 


among the labouring classes, the better citizens will they become, and the more 
useful and industrious members of society. 


Had these sensible recommendations been acted upon immediately 
after the abolition of slavery, the West Indies would indubitably 
have been in a better position to meet the unequal competition to 
which they were thus suddenly exposed ; and indeed, in the case of 
British Guiana and Trinidad, it is entirely due to their having been 
at last carried out that these colonies are in their present prosperous 
condition. 

So serious was the distress that at the commencement of 1848 
Lord John Russell proposed some measures to mitigate the evil. 
These were generally considered inadequate, and later in the session, 
it having become evident, from the universally adverse tenor of the 
accounts received from the West Indies, that some measure of relief 
must be extended to those colonies as the only means of extricating 
them from ruin, Lord J. Russell proposed some modifications of the 
sugar duties, postponing the period of equalisation until 1854 ; and 
proposing to guarantee a loan of 500,000/. for immigration purpéses, 
which proposals, after some lively discussions in both Houses, were 
adopted. 

In Mauritius the distress appears to have been equally severe, 
and Government were obliged to advance to the colony a large sum 
to enable it to go on and to find food for the labourers. Whilst all 
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this misery and ruin were pressing on our colonies, Cuban planters 
were making enormous fortunes, their crops were rapidly increasing, 
and the slave trade was in full operation. 

In the month of February 1848 a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed ‘to inquire into the present condition and 
prospects of the sugar and coffee planting interest in the East and 
West Indies and Mauritius.’ Before this Committee, Captain Matson 
was examined, a captain in the Royal Navy, who was stated by Sir 
J. Pakington to have seen more service upon the coast of Africa, and 
to have captured more slavers, than any other officer in her Majesty’s 
service. The following is a portion of his examination :-— 


You are of opinion, are you not, that the change in the laws of this country, 
admitting slave-grown sugar, has been’one cause of very much stimulating the 
slave trade P—Very much ; I was at Havana when the news arrived. 

What was the feeling at Havana ?—A feeling of rejoicing universally ; the 
price of slaves very much increased, and so did the price of land. I saw both 
British merchants, Spanish slave mercbants, slave captains—they all told the same 
story, and the latter spoke with great glee. 

It was a day of jubilee there ?—It was. 

Can you give the Committee any information upon the mode in which the 
slaves are usually packed in the slavyers ?>—They are packed as closely as salt fish; 
they are doubled up and stowed as closely as they can in the night, when they are 
obliged to go below. 

Are they in irons ?—The men are generally in irons; it depends on the part 
of the coast they are taken from. 

The ordinary practice is, is it not, that where a slave trader calculates upon 
carrying 300 slaves to the other shore. he embarks 500 ?—Yes; that is for the 
purpose of putting them to the test. It is impossible for the most practised eye to 
tell a healthy from an unhealthy slave; but the trader reckons that, during the 
first forty-eigit hours, those slaves that are unhealthy, and that would not stand 
the voyage across the Atlantic, will sicken, and supposing the vessel will take 
300, crowded, he would put 500 on board, making sure that during the first forty- 
eight hours they will be sufficiently weeded to leave a prime cargo. As the slave 
sickens during the first forty-eight hours, they leave him on deck, and give him 
nothing to eat, but let him die, and then throw him overboard. 

What sized vessel would they embark 500 slaves in; a vessel of how many 
tons ?—I took a vessel with 427 slaves on board of 49 tons. ‘ 

What do you think would be the most advisable course to pursue with regard 
to Cuba ?—Two years ago there was no such thing as a slave trade in Cuba; it is 
only within the last twelve months that there has been any slave trade whatever. 

In your opinion, the resurrecticn of the slave trade in Cuba is to be ascribed 
entirely to the stimulus given by the alteration in the laws admitting slave-grown 
sugar ?—In Cuba I think so entirely. 


Lord Palmerston, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, was also 
examined before this Committee. He stated that in the years 1846 
and 1847 no less than 110,000 slaves had been imported into Brazil, 
whereas the average number imported between 1840 and 1845 inclu- 
sive was only 32,000 per annum. Another witness stated that 
75,000 slaves were imported into Brazil in 1847 alone; 55,000 
having been imported in 1846. 
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Indeed, the evidence as to the enormous stimulus which the mea- 
sure of 1846 gave to the slave trade is absolutely conclusive, and no 
attempt was made in any of the debates to deny or to palliate it. 

The slave trade to Brazil, however, was soon afterwards stopped ; 
not so that to Cuba. So late as 1861 we find the slave trade not only 
in full activity, but actually on theincrease. It appears to have been 
ascertained that in 1858 the number of slaves known to have been 
imported was nearly 17,000, and Consul-General Crawford reported 
that it was probably much more. In 1859 the number had increased 
to upwards of 30,000; and in 1860 between 40,000 and 50,000 were 
actually landed. During a debate on the subject which took place 
that year, viz. 1861, Lord Palmerston stated that three Africans 
were torn from their homes and enslaved for every one landed. We 
can thus form some idea of the number of people who suffered this 
horrible torture in consequence of the passing of the measure of 
1846. 

It may be said that protection could not go on, and the time 
must have come sooner or later. The answer to this is, that, if the 
measure had been postponed for even three years, all the evils which 
resulted might have been avoided. 

Free trade, however, was then the new creed, and neophytes, we 
all know, are more remarkable for their zeal than their discretion ; 
and so it was in 1846. Had Lord J. Russell been imbued with the 
prudence of Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone, the horrible calamity 
of having so enormously increased the slave trade by our own mea- 
sures would not have occurred. It can hardly be doubted that the 
direct effect of the measure was to condemn not less than 1,000,000 
of human beings to capture for the purposes of slavery. 

When hereafter the history of the past fifty years is written, the 
two statesmen whose names will stand out prominently as those who, 
beyond all others, have influenced and promoted those beneficial 
measures, from which the unprecedented prosperity of this country 
during the last twenty-five years has resulted, will be Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone; andit is worthy of remark that the lamentable 
legislation of 1846 did not meet with the approval of either of these 
statesmen. 

I have dwelt at what may seem an unnecessary length on this 
subject, which, it may he said, is after all a matter of the past. But 
it is in studying the past that we gain experience for the future, and 
those who have, and wil! have, the task of legislating for our eolonies 
will surely do well to ponder over the errors of their predecessors. 
The Act of 1846 was framed on principles which appeared in theory 
unassailable, but the time was ill-chosen, and, when put in practice, 
they produced the disastrous results above described. 

Ruined and crushed, as the planters in our sugar colonies were, they 
did not give themselves up to despair. It is said that Englishmen 
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do not know when they are beaten, and the indomitable energy 
shown by the planters is no bad example of the truth of the old 
saying. Certainly, in this case, had the planters given up the game 
and abandoned the attempt to cultivate their estates, no one could 
have blamed them. But once more they put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and by slow degrees succeeded in improving their position, 
At last, in the year 1868, the slave trade to Cuba was put down, and 
although an attempt, which was to a considerable extent successful, 
was made to obtain a supply of Chinese from Macao (upwards of 
100,000 were actually imported), who were treated as slaves, this also 
was stopped. The insurrection followed, and, as regards Cuba, the 
West Indies found themselves able to compete successfully. 

No sooner, however, was the advantage which the clave trade gave 
to Cuba removed, than the planters found themselves again placed in 
unequal competition with a most formidable rival, viz. the beet 
sugar producer of Europe. Anxious to encourage this production, 
foreign Governments had allowed a system of duties and drawbacks 
to be arranged whereby in all cases some, in many cases large, boun- 
ties were obtained. In Austria, for example, the sugar duties, which 
now produce upwards of 12,000,000 florins, in 1875 actually left a 
loss of over 140,000 florins, as the amount of drawback given by 
the Government to the exporters of sugar exceeded the whole of the 
duty received ; and thus, although the consumers were paying the 
same duty as now, instead of this duty finding its way into the 
Government exchequer, it went into the pockets of the sugar-growers 
and manufacturers. An alteration in the mode of collecting the 
duty has, however, to a considerable extent done away with the 
bounty; but the immense impetus which it gave to the production 
will be seen from the following figures: in 1870 the Austrian crop 
was 150,000 tons ; in 1880 it was 498,000 tons. 

The bounties given by France were also a few years ago very 
large, but these have now been materially reduced. In Germany 
the bounties obtained by the sugar producers are still large, about 
1,000,000/. sterling annually. It is only of late years that the sugar 
manufacturers have been enabled to obtain the present amount of 
bounty. The impetus, however, which it has given to the sugar pro- 
duction has been very remarkable. The crop which in 1876 was 
346,646 tons, in 1882 was 798,124 tons. In fact, Germany is now 
the largest sugar-producing country in the world. 

These Colonies very reasonably complained that a competition 
carried on in such circumstances was altogether unequal, and entirely 
opposed to the doctrines of free trade. This view of the matter, 
however, was not accepted in this country, and their remonstrances 
were unavailing; the trade of our West Indian Colonies is conse- 
quently beihg rapidly diverted from this country to the United 


States. 
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As regards the present condition of our West Indian Colonies, it 
must be pointed out that, although at no great distance from one 
another, the conditions of the different colonies vary considerably, 
and there is much less migration from one to another than their 
proximity to each other might lead one to suppose. In Jamaica we 
have a comparatively large and extremely fertile island, sparsely 
populated, and offering every advantage to a population specially 
adapted for enjoying an independent, if idle and unambitious exist- 
ence. In Barbadoes, on the other hand, we have a small island witha 
large population, cultivated like a garden to the water’s edge, and 
with the natural stimulus to exertion which an abundant population 
must always afford; while in British Guiana and Trinidad we find 
a-population whose number is being steadily increased by means of 
immigration from the East, and although it can by no means be said 
that the population in these colonies is ample, even for their present 
extent of cultivation, it is no doubt sufficient to maintain a considerable 
degree of prosperity, and to stimulate to a certain extent the some- 
what dormant energies of the negroes. 

Whilst the immigration which has taken place has been the 
means of bringing about prosperity to these colonies, it has also been 
the means of bettering the condition of the coolie immigrant to an 
extent hardly credible. Lord Carnarvon, when Colonial Minister in 
1875, made the following statement in the House of Lords :— 


With regard to the condition of the coolies, it was shown last year by Sir 
Bartle Frere that in Bengal the coolies, under the improved conditions at present 
existing, could not earn more than 13d. or 2d. per day. It was equally clear that 
in the English Colonies (alluding to the West Indies) the same coolies could earn 
as much as 10s. or 11s. per week, with all the additional advantages of good homes 
in which to live, proper medical attendance when sick, and a free return passage to 
their own country, should they desire it, at the end of their period of service. 


The number of coolies introduced into Trinidad and British 
Guiana from 1871 to 1882 has been 90,000, and during the same 
period 16,875 have returned to India, taking with them, as their 
savings, no less than 328,243/. 

The effect of the coolie immigration has also been materially bene- 
ficial to the negro. This at first sight may seem startling ; it would 
perhaps naturally be expected that a large importation of labourers 
into a country must reduce the rate of wages of those already there, 
but this has not proved to be the case, and the explanation has only 
to be stated to be obvious. I will give it in the words of the Rev. 
Mr. Underhill, Secretary to the Baptist Missionary Society. He 
says :— 

True, the negroes are no longer the chief dependence of the planter for the pro- 
duction of sugar. Of the sugar estates of the island (Trinidad), the field work is 


almost entirely performed by coolies. The command of coolie labour enjoyed by 
the planter has increased the growth of the sugar cane, and induced the extension 
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of the sugar cultivation. With this there has necessarily arisen a demand for 
hedges and ditches, for drainage, for carpenters, coopers, engine-men, boiler-men, 
mule drivers, lumberers, and clearances of forest-land. The demand for ground 
provisions to supply the wants of the coolie labourers has increased, and the cattle 
employed on the estates must be fed. There is therefore a great demand for skilled 
labour, and for labour of a more remunerative kind than that of the cane-field. . . . 
All these occupations and duties are being rapidly taken up by the negro. 


This was written in 1859, and naturally the effect is the same now as 
then. 

Thus it is seen that the advantages to the West Indies and to the 
coolies themselves of this emigration are of a solid description. The 
fact, also, that the growth of population in India is a most serious and 
perplexing problem, which the Government are being rapidly called 
on to face, and for which emigration offers one, and perhaps the most 
efficient remedy, must not be lost sight of. It is true that such an emi- 
gration as that which I have just described is a mere fleabite when the 
population of India is considered ; but it must not be forgotten that 
other English colonies, as, for instance, Mauritius, Queensland, Assam, 
and other places, are calling for population ; and also that, if the Indian 
Government bestirred themselves, and instead of allowing their 
subordinates to throw obstacles in the way of those whose office 
it is to carry on the emigration, gave it some tangible encouragement, 
the numbers might be largely increased. As regards the emigration 
to the West Indies, the machinery is now so well organised that it is 
hardly conceivable that any abuse should occur. From the moment 
a coolie is recruited, and for five years after his arrival in the West 
Indies, he is under the careful supervision of Government officers, he 
is visited by officials every week, and no abuse of authority on the 
part of the planter could possibly escape detection. Lord Salisbury, 
when Minister for India, in a despatch on this subject to the Governor- 
General of India, dated the 24th of March, 1875, made the following 


remarks :— 


Having regard to the greatness of our Indian population, and to the probability 
that, under the protection which the British Government affords from depopulation 
by war, and, as far as possible, from famine and other evils, the population must 
continue very greatly to increase—especially in the healthier and more densely 
peopled parts of the country, where the numbers already press on the means of 
subsistence, and the lowest classes are at all times little removed from want—it 
appears to me that, from an Indian point of view, it is desirable to afford an outlet 
from these redundant regions into the tropical and sub-tropical dominions of Her 
Majesty, where people who hardly earn a decent subsistence in their own country 
may obtain more lucrative employment and better homes. While, then, from an 
Indian point of view, emigration, properly regulated, and accompanied by sufficient 
assurance cf profitable employment and fair treatment, seems a thing to be en- 
couraged on grounds of humanity with a view to promote the well-being of the 
poorer classes, we may also consider, from an imperial point of view, the great 
advantages which must result from peopling the warmer British possessions, which 
are rich in natural resources, and only want population, by an intelligent and in- 
dustrious race to whom the climate of these countries is well suited, and to whom 
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the culture of the staples suited to the soil and the modes of labour and settlement 
are adapted. In this view also it seems proper to encourage emigration from 
India to colonies well fitted for an Indian population. Under extraordinary eir- 
cumstances—such as famine, flood, or other great calamities, when large numbers 
of the poorer classes are deprived of the means of subsistence, or are left without 
house or home—the Government officers might themselves engage emigrants for 
those colonies which have agreed to receive people recruited under such cireum- 
stances. 

The Government machine is, however, difficult to move, and it is 
only quite recently that the Indian Government have shown any signs 
of desiring to facilitate emigration. Circumstances will probably ere 
long enforce greater energy, and it may be that when the next Indian 
famine comes round—which unfortunately must be soon—this means 
of relieving the surplus population may receive greater attention than 
has yet been given to it. There is no doubt that the high authorities 
in India favour emigration ; there is, however, equally little doubt 
that, whether through ignorance or carelessness, the subordinate Indian 
officials have succeeded in making emigration as difficult and costly as 
possible. I cannot too strongly urge that the question of emigration is 
one of importance to the population of large districts in India, and 
that with proper encouragement it might be the means of relieving 
the country of many who are otherwise inevitably doomed to be the 
victims of famine. It is well known that the finances of India cannot 
stand the strain of supporting the surplus population in times of 
famine, and although much may be done by improved means of 
locomotion and transport, still, in the case of large numbers of the 
people, emigration is the only alternative of starvation. 

From the foregoing account of the West Indian Colonies during 
the last fifty years it will be gathered that the planters during that 
period have had a succession of difficulties to contend with, such as 
have probably fallen to the lot of no other producers in the world; 
and that, so far from having deserved the constant and bitter attacks 
and reproaches which it has been the fashion in England to heap 
upon them, they have shown an amount of energy and indomitable 
perseverance which is beyond praise, and which it would perhaps be 
found exceedingly difficult to parallel. 

That they have succeeded to a very considerable extent, if not 
entirely, in overcoming those difficulties, is fairly shown by the pro- 
duction of sugar having increased from 462,000 tons during the three 
years 1848-50 to 772,500 for the three years 1878-80. 

In considering the effects of freedom upon the negro, the natural 
characters of the race must be kept in mind. The negro has only 
for a short time been removed from a condition of the most complete 
savagery. He has immense physical strength united to the intellect 
and disposition of a child. We are accustomed to hear of the child- 
like good-humour, simplicity, and buoyancy of the negro’s character ; 
but, in addition to these qualities, he has a child’s ignorance, care- 
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lessness, dislike of eontinued effort, and even the thoughtless cruelty 
which often shocks usin children. The very fact of his great physical 
strength stands in the way of the negro’s intellectual progress. He 
can do so much by the exertion of mere brute force, and his wants are so 
few, that the mind is seldom stimulated to exercise. Absolute freedom, 
unaccompanied by any kind of restraint, is not good for man, and, in 
the case of the negro, who, like all other races upon whom civilisa- 
tion has only recently dawned, is in many respects but a grown-up 
child, it ought to be no matter for wonder that it has failed to produce 
the rapid amelioration which was anticipated by those who knew him 
not. But if with freedom he can acquire habits of industry and self- 
respect, as in time he surely will, there can be no doubt he will play 
a more important and satisfactory part in the history of the future 
than he has done in that of the past. 


NeEviLte LvuBBock. 















MANHOOD SUFFRAGE 
ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SHAREHOLDING. 


WuateEveR be the feelings with which we regard the active pro- 
pagation of Radicalism which the last few years have seen, this 
activity has at least had the useful effect of consolidating and formulat- 
ing the floating Radical doctrines of the age. The Radical programme 
has laid down with praiseworthy conciseness the chief objects of Radical 
reform. These are declared to be, (1) manhood suffrage; (2) equal 
electoral districts ; (3) paid members of Parliament. Of these three 
it is obvious that the first is by far the most important, and it may 
be useful to try to estimate its merits and defects. 

Its propriety is naturally taken for granted by many Radi- 
cals, as the simplest method of securing a democratic form of 
government. But for those who dispute the claims of democracy, 
some further justification is needed. This has been explained by 
one able and competent organ of Radicalism to lie in the right of 
the many to govern themselves. Assuming, as we may, that this 
fairly represents the Radical contention, let us look a little more 
closely into this alleged ‘ right.’ 

A good deal of confusion prevails in the employment of the term 
‘right.’ A young gentleman in a cavalry regiment, who had de- 
liberately taken an opera-hat with my name in it from a party ina 
London house down to his quarters in Aldershot, where he kept it for 
the best part of a week in the height of the London season, in- 
dignantly replied to my remonstrances that, as his own had been 
taken from the cloak-room by somebody else, he had ‘a perfect right’ 
to take and keep the hat that fitted him best out of those that 
remained. This, perhaps, is human nature, however doubtful as a 
matter of ethics. But some of the popular conceptions of rights and 
what is rightful, if less grotesque than those of the gallant officer, are 
hardly less unsound. 

Now in what sense can the many be said to have a right to 
govern themselves? In a strict sense they certainly have none; for 
a right, properly so called, can arise only from the ordinance of a 
political superior, and subsists only so long and so far as its observance 
can be enforced by some adequate sanction. It is clear, then, that in 
declaring that the many have a right to govern themselves, the word 
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right is not used, nor intended to be used, in the above sense. It is 
therefore only necessary to draw attention to this point in order to 
emphasize the fact that the right so claimed has no legal or constitu- 
tional force, and must depend for its validity on moral or other grounds, 

The right, then, of the many to govern themselves must rest 
on some generally accepted principle of equity or morality, and 
will have its sanction in the disapproval with which mankind at 
large will visit the violation of this principle. It is not easy to 
point to any such principle. It may be said that afl men havea 
natural right to be free. But this sentiment, though imposing in 
sound, is rather barren in effect. Even if such natural right be not 
surrendered to the community, its enjoyment is so largely curtailed 
by the corresponding rights of other individuals, and the imposed 
rights which the State exacts, that for practical purposes it may be 
disregarded. 

Another plea, which, however, is more commonly implied 
than expressed, in favour of manhood suffrage, is that all men are 
naturally equal. If this indeed were so, it would be hard to say on 
what grounds either of general morality or immediate expediency 
so far as the two may clash, the claim for manhood suffrage could be 
opposed. But, in fact, the proposition is clearly incorrect. All men 
of course are modelled on the same physical type; they are equal in 
the enjoyment of the same number of limbs, a similar nervous 
system, and, within rough limits, of similar appetites, emotions, and 
mental faculties. But here their equality ends. So far from all 
men being equal, it would be truer to say that no man is completely 
the equal of another. Human communities are composed of members 
who vary infinitely in power, character, and ability, and this inequality, 
so far from being improper or harmful, is a necessary condition of 
progress. The development of humanity, like any other process of 
development, reveals a steady advance—to use the somewhat cum- 
brous terms of evolution—from homogeneity to heterogeneity. Ifthe 
equality of all men were aconceivable condition of modern society, it 
could only be realised by a total sacrifice of the heterogeneity which 
civilisation has produced ; and the complete equality of the Radical 
doctrinaire must be sought for, if at all, in a community of ameebs. 

No doubt Radicals will disclaim, when pressed, the manifest absur- 
dity of contending that all men are, as a matter of fact, equal, in the 
sense of possessing equal mental and material endowments. But on what 
grounds, then, is the political doctrine of the equality of all men to 
be maintained ? If, in every other respect, in tastes, dispositions, 
abilities, in short, every branch of bodily and mental activity, men 
are found to be unequal in the highest degree, why should politics 
be assumed to be outside this apparently universal law? And on 
what grounds are equal political powers claimed for all men as a 
natural right? Because, it may be answered, the distribution of 
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political power differs entirely from the distribution of natural gifts. 
The latter is a natural process completely beyond our reach, the 
former is controlled by artificial agencies which we can alter and mould 
at our will. Let us see how far this argument will bear inspection. 

Political privileges and political obligations can exist only in a 
community, from which source alone they spring, and for whose benefit 
they are created. The intolerable insecurity and misery of the so- 
called natural freedom must originally have driven men into the com- 
bination of a society, wherein, without having recourse to the fiction 
of a social contract, we may conclude that the effects of such a con- 
tract were practically realised. The individual found it on the whole 
expedient to surrender some portion of his personal independence in 
order to obtain the increased comfort and security which the com- 
munity alone could offer. Thus, while it is true that the sole raison 
Vétre of a community is the benefit of its members, it is equally true 
that the benefits thus to accrue to the individual members can only be 
secured by the stability of the community. From this it follows, that 
the interest of the individuals will be best promoted, not by exclusive 
attention to the interests of special members or special classes of the 
community, but by a careful regard to the harmonious combination of 
the interests of all. Special legislation for the direct benefit of a special 
class will often be necessary, but so far as this is for the exclusive 
benefit of the particular class, apart from any benefit to the community 
at large, by injuring the commonwealth as a whole, it will also injure 
the very individuals whom it was designed to benefit. The sole 
basis of the community, and the sole justification of its restraints, is 
and must be pure expediency. If men found that an isolated exist- 
ence was to their advantage, every political community in the world 
would vanish like the baseless fabric of a vision. At present, how- 
ever, an opposite view prevails, and so long as the institution of the 
community is found to promote human welfare, so long it should be 
the aim, as it must be the interest of each individual, to preserve the 
community of which he is a member from dissolution. 

Now, though the interests of the many form an important collection 
of individual interests, these are not identical either with the aggregate. 
of individual interests within the State, or with the State interests 
proper, as a body apart. It is not easy, nor is it necessary here, to 
determine accurately the character and limits of State interests proper. 
To a great extent they will overlap and include the interests of the 
individuals of whom the State is composed. Still, I think it must be 
admitted that there are such things as State interests distinct from 
the aggregate of individual interests, and that they are neither quite 
identical, nor coincident, nor co-extensive with the special interests of 
any individual or class. Consequently, if State interests are to be pre- 
served at all, it will be clearly unwise to give absolute predominance 
to any class, great or small, of the individuals who compose the State. 
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More than this, the needs and interests of communities are not 


all alike, nor are they even alike in all stages of the same com- .- 


munity. The distributions of political power which have been found 
suitable to different communities and different stages vary almost 
infinitely. Certainly it cannot be said that the desires of the many 
have always been found identical with the interests of the State. 
The early communities found it to their interest to concentrate all, 
or nearly all, political power in the hands of a monarch. In later 
stages the association of the most prominent citizens with the 
monarch was found conducive to the common weal ; and as the con- 
ditions which made a monarchy useful disappeared, the monarchy 
gave place to a republic. Later still, with the wider diffusion of 
political power amongst the members of the community, the asser- 
tion of individual interests antagonistic to those of the community at 
large became possible, and in due course democracy appeared, with 
its familiar finale of State ruin or despotism. I do not contend that 
in all, or even in most cases, alterations in the constitution were 
prompted by pure patriotism (though it seems probable, as Mr. 
Freeman has shown, that in Greece, at any rate, State interests and 
duty to the State were more prominent ideas to the ordinary citizen 
than they are amongst ourselves), but the character of the motives 
which inspire political experiments in no way invalidates the lesson 
that may be learned from their results. And this lesson surely is, 
that though the distribution of political power may seem to depend 
on the caprice of legislators, yet every such distribution must con- 
form rigorously to State expediency if it is to be permanently success- 
ful. There are real reasons in the nature of things which make it 
expedient under different circumstances to give or withhold political 
power to or from certain individuals or classes of a community; and 
though, from ignorance or design, we may set these at nought, they 
will avenge themselves inexorably by the stern penalty of disaster. 
For this reason, then, it is incorrect to say that political institutions 
can safely be altered at will, or that their value depends on nothing 
deeper than the determination of the sovereign body. 

Turning from the abstract to the concrete, let us see how these 
arguments affect the doctrine of the natural right of all men to poli- 
tical equality. As an & posteriori conclusion it is hardly too much 
to say that all past attempts to realise this idea have met with a 
more or less injurious failure; and as an @ prion? inference, this is 
just what we might expect to result from the imposition of an arti- 
ficial equality upon men who are naturally and inevitably unequal. 
Political institutions, to be successful, must correspond to the existing 
facts of the community for’which they are designed, and political 
equality, in the Radical sense, would only be successful where it 
should correlate, at the least, to an equality of interest and ability 
among the citizens. This is at present non-existent, and improbable 
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hereafter. .The imperative necessity for the State to sueceed would 
. be a conclusive answer to any shadowy claims of natural right in the 
individual, even if these could be supported on their merits, which in 
the present case is more than doubtful. So far, therefore, as the 
doctrine of political equality depends on any natural equality among 
men, it is obviously untrue. So far as it depends on expediency, it is 
contradicted by a mass of past experience, and can only be regarded 
as highly doubtful for the future. So far as it appeals to any moral 
right, we may answer that even if morality be not based on expedi- 
ency, it practically coincides with it, and, consequently, what is largely 
inexpedient cannot be universally moral. 

There is another plea for manhood suffrage which at first sight 
appears to have some force. In the eye of the law, it is said; all 
citizens are equal. The law recognises no distinction of persons in 
securing personal protection, legal justice, and the free enjoyment of 
other public privileges conferred by the State. A share of political 
power is precisely one of those public privileges which naturally 
attach to membership of a political community, and, on the analogy 
of other public privileges, it should be enjoyed equally by all. This 
may result in throwing the whole power into the hands of the masses, 
but it is only the logical outcome of a sound principle. Moreover, 
the classes which are numerically the greatest are those which will be 
the most affected by the State policy and the distribution and 
management of public benefits. It is therefore just that they should 
have a commanding voice in the matter, and that the legal equality 
of citizens should be extended to the sphere of politics. 


The supposed analogy, however, between legal and political equality 
breaks down in the presence of a very simple fact. The law no doubt .- 


asserts an equality of legal rights between citizens, but in the 
administration of justice it also imposes an equality of obligations. 
In politics, on the other hand, while the burdens of the State 
are thrown almost exclusively upon the rich, the tendency of 
modern legislation is to throw more and more power into the 


hands of the poor. Whether this course be politically wise or not, 


it does not accord with our ideas of abstract justice; and thus the 
assumed analogy between legal and political equality can only be 
sustained by excluding from the latter the equality of burdens on 
which the former insists. 

Though the relation between political power and State 
burdens is almost wholly ignored in Radical legislation, the recog- 
nition of its propriety is not confined to Conservatives only. Mr. 
Fawcett last year, in a speech at Liverpool, declared that it was 
‘one of our most cherished political principles that taxation and 
representation should go hand in hand.’ It would be well if this 
doctrine were more consistently acted upon. But, though it has 
been greatly ignored, it seems to me that it contains a most fruitful 
suggestion, to which I will return later. 
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I have attempted, so far, to show that the theoretical pleas com- 
monly put forward on behalf of manhood suffrage, as interpreted by 
Radicals, cannot be sustained on any grounds of abstract morality or 
legal right. Can it be shown to rest on any facts of probable or 
ascertained expediency to the commonwealth 2 There is little to be 
said on this point that is not already a commonplace of the hustings 
or the press, but I may perhaps be permitted to refer shortly to some 
of the chief objections. The result of manhood suffrage, as under- 
stood by Radicals, would of course be a pure democracy. Have the 
democracies of the world been so successful as to tempt us to repeat 
the experiment in England? Have not democracy, revolution, 
despotism, too often been the signposts on a nation’s road to ruin ? 
Even where ruin has been avoided, do not the violent commotions, 
caprices, and vacillations of a democracy paralyse an effective or 
consistent policy in the Government? Can we fairly overlook the 
political corruption which has been, and for the present must be, 
inseparable from democracies? Is it possible that the electorate 
can be deluged with a flood of ignorance, narrow views, and perhaps 
narrower prejudices, without these producing an evil effect on the 
administration? Finally, is America really the political Utopia 
which Radicalism would have us believe ? 

I do not think that I am doing Radical politicians an injustice 
when I say that they more frequently evade these questions than 
attempt to answer them. Instead of refuting these and similar ob- 
jections on their merits, they are usually content to dismiss the 
question by a peremptory reference to party principles or party 
necessities. ‘The established principles of popular government,’ or 
‘the unmistakable desire of the constituencies,’ or ‘the traditions of 
the Liberal party,’ are said to require that this or that democratic 
measure shall be passed, and this is assumed to be a sufficient answer. 
But, in truth, it is no answer at all to those who regard many of the 
so-called principles of popular government as mischievous fallacies, 
or who decline to accept an individual orator as the authorised 
mouthpiece of all the constituencies, or whose attitude towards the 
traditions of the Liberal party is not one of unqualified approval. 
On the contrary, these evasions seem rather to strengthen than to 
dispose of criticism, and the objectors may fairly point to the proved 
evils of democracy in the past, and throw the onus probandi of its 
advantages hereafter upon its advocates. 

There is yet another objection to manhood suffrage which has 
been frequently exposed in its relation to the claim for the represen- 
tation of minorities. This claim was summarily disposed of at Leeds 
as contrary to the principles of popular representative government. 
But, be this as it may, it has been advocated by men like Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Hare, Lord Russell, Mr. J. G. Marshall, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, Mr. Bagehot, and, more lately, by Mr. Leonard Courtney. 
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Though this subject is closely connected with the present discussion, 
I shall only refer to it in respect of the objection to which I have f 
alluded above. A common Radical argument in favour of manhood 
suffrage is that it ensures the will of the majority being carried into 
effect. As a matter of fact, under the machinery of a representative 
government, this is exactly what it very often fails to ensure, for the 
simple reason that the majority of a majority of representatives need 
not by any means represent the majority of the electors. Mr. 
Leonard Courtney’s illustration makes this very clear :— 














Suppose there were 900 persons who had to elect fifteen representatives, and 
the 900 were divided into parties of 600 and 300, so that you see the party of 600 
would have an overwhelming majority. Now, ifthe election were to be proceeded 
with in the fashion I have described (election by a majority), the 600 would get 
the whole of the fifteen to be their representatives. On a division, say, of fifteen, 
ten voted one way and five another. You would be apt to say that the opinion of 
the ten must correspond to the opinions of the majority of the 900. It is the 
opinion of two to one out of the fifteen, therefore it is the opinion of two to one 
out of the 900. But look at it again. The fifteen were elected by the 600. The 
300 had nothing to do with the choice of them, and if the divisions of the fifteen 
corresponded to the divisions of the 690, the ten would represent 400, and the five 
would represent 200. So that the ultimate vote of ten would represent the opinion 
of 400 out of the majority party of 600—400, that is to say, out of the total 
electorate of 900—not representing the majority of the original electors.' 




















It seems to me, then, that the scheme of manhood suffrage, as pro- 
pounded by the Radical school, is scientifically unsound and politi- 
cally inexpedient. But I nevertheless venture to think that the 
mischief lies rather in the scheme than in the principle. The con- 
ventional claptrap about the unworthy motives which animate 
Conservatism does well enough for the hustings, but it will hardly 
carry conviction much further. Academical politicians may honestly 
believe that Conservatism is ‘distrust of the people, tempered by fear,’ 
or that ‘ the traditional spirit of the Conservative party is contempt 
for the mass of mankind,’ but sensible Radicals must be perfectly 
aware of the absurdity of such views. Except as regards the indis- 
criminate bestowal of political power, and some recent schemes of 
scarcely veiled spoliation, Conservatives are every whit as earnest 
in their efforts on behalf of the masses as the keenest Radicals. No 
one pretends that Conservative landlords are less generous to their 
tenants than Liberal landlords. Liberalism certainly cannot claim a 
monopoly of philanthropists ; and in well-affectedness towards the 
people, there is little to choose between the two political parties. 
Manhood suffrage has hitherto been strenuously opposed by Con- 
servatives, for the solid reason that the experience of ages shows that 


the multitude cannot safely be trusted with a predominating influ- 
To confer this influence, however, is the 

















ence in the Government. 





1 Nineteenth Century, July 1872. 
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avowed aim of the Radical party, and this mischievous and unwar- 
rantable demand rouses a good deal of needless opposition to the 
idea of manhood suffrage. 

It seemstome, however, that manhood suffrage, under proper modi- 
fications, so far from being dangerous or revolutionary, would be an 
immense source of strength to the political life of the community, and 
would supply a valuable safeguard to its stability and order. It must 
be wise, as it is assuredly just, that every man should have some direct 
influence on the political destinies of the State of which he is a 
member. What is both unwise and unjust is that this privilege 
should be bestowed on all men indiscriminately, without regard 
either to their political ability or their material stake in the welfare 
of the country. And here Mr. Fawcett’s dictum, that taxation and 
representation should go hand in hand, seems to suggest a way out of 
the difficulty. Even if this principle were adopted precisely as it 
stands, it would lead to a much sounder and more equitable distribu- 
tion of political power than at present prevails, or than that which 
Radical reformers contemplate. But though it would go far to 
remedy existing inequalities, it seems to me that the principle is not 
strictly correct, or rather, perhaps, that it is not wholly sufficient. 
Assuming, argumenti gratia, that taxation is to be the measure 
of political representation, the rationale of the principle must 
be that an individual’s right to a participation in the govern- 
ment of the State depends upon and varies with the amount of 
State burdens which he bears; or, as it may be otherwise put, that 
each man is entitled to have a voice in settling the taxation which 
the State imposes. This, as I have said, I regard as only partly 
correct. Taxation is not the essential purpose for which the State 
exists; it is only an unfortunate but necessary incident. The 
purpose for which the State exists is the furtherance of the 
welfare and prosperity of the community at large, and therefore 
political power should be conferred upon the individual citizen in 
some proportion to his material interest in the promotion and main- 
tenance of this welfare and prosperity. In short, that the franchise 
should be based upon some property qualification. On this view, 
though taxation may supply a roughly accurate test of property, it 
is simpler and more scientific to refer the franchise directly to 
property itself. To carry this scheme into effect, it would be neces- 
sary to have a system of plurality of votes, and in order to secure the 
proper operation of the manhood suffrage to which it would be 
united, voting power should be conferred in proportion to property, 
not in the form of land or capital, but income, including salaries, 
allowances, wages, and earnings of every kind. 

I am aware that a property qualification has met with little 
favour from politicians, but I venture to think that this may be 
partly due to a neglect of some considerations which I shall attempt 
toset out. Returning for a moment to the maxim that taxation should 
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go hand in hand with representation, it seems to me that, if rigor- 
ously carried out, it would either tend to exclude the poor from due WG 
representation, or would necessitate considerable and probably inju- 
rious readjustments of the burden of taxation. At present the rich 
are disproportionately taxed, and consequently their voting power 
would be unduly large. In order to remedy this, a greater degree of 
taxation would have to be thrown on the poor, and this I believe 
would be highly inexpedient. Though in the abstract it may seem 
unjust that the rich should be taxed out of all proportion, in order 
that the poor may be relieved of some of their fair share of the 
burden, it is probably for the good of the community that this 
inequality should subsist. Practically, moreover, the excess of taxa- 
tion which the rich are called upon to bear presses less heavily upon 
them than a strictly full share of taxation would press upon the poor. 
I will now attempt to sketch out, in somewhat greater detail, the 
scheme for representation which I have suggested above. In establish- 
ing manhood suffrage, some small exceptions to its application must 
be made.—I may here observe that I purposely avoid discussing the 
extension of the franchise to women, as this would involve a great 
many questions foreign to my subject.—I do not suppose that any one 
would seriously demand the franchise for absolute paupers or for 
criminals. These classes, then, must be excluded altogether. Subject 
to this exception, every man who, for one year at least, has received 
some minimum income—say for the convenience of discussion, 101. 
per annum—should have at least one vote. This minimum might 
probably be found too low ; in any case it could not well be put lower. 
No man, however rich, should have more than a certain maximum 
number of votes: say also, for convenience’ sake, twenty. I have 
selected these numbers chiefly to facilitate illustration, and I do not 
attach any special importance either to the numbers themselves or to 
the exact proportions between them. [I desire rather to indicate the 
principle than to determine the details of its application. Assuming, 
then, that the maximum of votes which a man can possess is twenty, 
and the minimum one, the intermediate votes should be distributed 
on the same principle which has been adopted by the legislature in 
the matter of limited companies. In the model Articles of Associa- 
tion contained in Table A. (Companies Act 1862, schedule 1) there 
is a clause regulating the voting power of shareholders, which is very 
generally adopted by limited companies, either with or without some 
small modifications. It runs as follows :— 
Art. 44, Every member shall have one vote for every share up to ten: he shall 
have an additional vote for every five shares beyond the first ten shares up to one 
hundred, and an additional vote for every ten shares beyond the first hundred H 
shares. 
This clause, which is specially designed for the protection of small 
shareholders, is found to work extremely well, and I do not see why 
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its principle should not be applied with equal success to the franchise. 
Some such scale as below might be adopted. Every man who has 
received for some minimum number of years an income of 101. from 
wages, salary, or any other source, should be entitled to one vote. 
Every man should be entitled to an additional vote for every 301. of 
income beyond the first 10/. up to 100/. This figure would probably 
be near the limits of the average income even of the better-paid 
artisan classes, taking into consideration the reductions of wages in 
bad times. It would also include a good many of the smaller shop- 
keepers, and of the clerk class. This arrangement would give to the 
poorer classes at least as much weight as they are entitled to simply 
in respect of their numbers. 

At this point it would be advisable to make a large rise in the 
scale, partly for the reason that income from investments would now 
begin to appear, and it would be necessary to guard against fraudulent 
returns for the purpose of acquiring increased voting power. Let us 
suppose, then, that no further vote be given till the man’s income 
have reached an aggregate of 500/. per annum, at which point he 
should receive one more vote. This figure is well outside the limits 
of abatement or exemption of income tax, and therefore, if a man 
within either limit were to return himself as receiving an income 
of 500/. per annum, his fraud would entail on nim a considerable 
increase of taxation. An additional vote might then be given for 
every 500/. of income after the first 500/., till an income of 5,000I. 
was reached. This would throw a proper amount of power into the 
hands of the middle class, whose political virtues are so justly eulogised 
by Macaulay. 

From an income of 5,000/. per annum upwards, the voting power 
should be somewhat slowly increased, say at the rate of one vote for 
every additional 5,000/. per annum, until the assumed maximum 
of twenty votes should be reached ; after which, of course, no addi- 
tional votes would be given. 

The result of this scheme may be tabulated thus :— 


10/7. annual income would give a man 1 vote. 

40/. 2 votes. 
700. a 
1002. : ” 
5002. : , i 9 
5,0007. “ , li ,, 
] 0,0002. ; ” 
35,0002. er 


These votes should be distributable at the voter’s pleasure. Al! 
existing distinctions of franchise should be abolished ; and the voters 
themselves should be divided as far as possible into equal electoral 
districts. Titles to vote might be established, partly by wage or 
salary certificates from employers in the case of artisans or clerks, 
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partly by certificates to be issued by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, upon returns for which the existing machinery for collecting 
the income tax might be utilised. A married man might be entitled, 
with the written consent of the wife, to vote in respect of her income, 
whether arising from funds in settlement or otherwise. 

The assumed interval in the above scheme between incomes of 
100. and 500/. respectively may seem needlessly large, but I think 
that some such interval would be desirable. At first sight it seems 
obvious that an income of 490/. must represent a larger stake in the 
country than an income of 100/. But let us compare the sources 
from which the two spring. The wages of artisans, the profits of 
small shopkeepers, and the salaries of commercial clerks, clearly 
depend largely on the national prosperity, and therefore such incomes 
do truly confer on their possessors a material stake in the nation’s 
welfare. But the same cannot so strictly be said of incomes between 
100/. and 5007. These belong rather to civil servants, naval and 
military officers, and others whose salaries are undisturbed by com- 
mercial or political influences, small professional men, unprofessional 
men of small independent incomes, and the like. Such men no doubt 
possess plenty of intelligence and education, but from the compara- 
tively indirect relation of their incomes to the national prosperity, 
I should be inclined to restrict their voting power. 

It may be objected to an income qualification, that since income 
is often derived from money invested in foreign lands, it does not 
necessarily indicate a material stake in the country. I think, how- 
ever, that the bulk of the nation’s wealth is invested at home, or in 
the colonies, or in English companies with fields of operation abroad. 
And I think also that, were votes to depend on income, the investment 
of some of our wealth abroad would tend to promote a useful spirit of 
prudence in our foreign policy. In any case it would cut both ways, 
and though it might increase the chance of ‘ bondholders’ wars,’ it 
must surely tend also to moderate excessive Jingoism. 

I think, too, that we might fairly look for some other benefits 
from a franchise based on income. The fiction by which, directly or 
indirectly, voting is still unduly associated with real property or 
chattels real, would give place to a system whereby voting would 
attach to the equally actual and much more serviceable form of 
property—money. More than this, by severing votes from land a 
fatal blow would be dealt at faggot votes. It is true that the same 
end might be attained by an annuity. But even in the case of a 
recipient whose income, though over 10/. was under 100/. per annum, 
the annuity would have to be at least 30/. to give him an additional 
vote, instead of the forty shilling rent charge which at present suffices. 
(The character and habits of persons in receipt of less than 101. per 
annum would practically put them beyond the reach of the experi- 
ment.) In the case of a recipient whose income exceeded 100/. per 
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annum, the annuity would usually have to be larger still. It might 
also serve to encourage truthfulness in the income-tax returns, whereby 
the public revenue would be pro tanto benefited. With more prob- 
ability, it might stimulate industry by offering increased political 
power as the reward of success. It is perhaps too fanciful to add that 
it might also promote commercial prudence, seeing that a non- 
dividend-paying investment would possibly reduce the number of 
the investor’s votes. Finally, I venture to submit that it would place 
the franchise on a broad and intelligible basis. 

It is not quite easy to see why a property basis should have met 
with so much opposition. In commercial matters the principle 
obtains a practically universal acceptance, and, as I have shown 
above, the legislature has added its sanction to the conclusions of 
experience. A shareholder’s voting power in a joint-stock company 
is usually regulated, not by his ability, nor by any abstract rights of 
natural equality among men, but simply by his stake in the concern; 
in other words, by a property qualification, subject to such provisions 
as I have already referred to for checking the inordinate power of 
large holders. Why, then, should this principle, which commends itself 
so completely in business, meet with such scanty recognition in 
polities? Those must surely be the best guardians and guides of the 
country’s welfare who, through the possession of property, have the 
strongest motives for preserving its prosperity. Where the treasure 
is, there will the heart be also, and there can scarcely be a better 
guarantee for prudent political action than the fact that imprudence 
will imperil the pocket. It is customary for Radicals to denounce the 
foreign policy of the Conservatives as one of dangerous political 
adventure, and one eminently calculated to injure the true interests 
of the country, which are centred in its commerce. Without dis- 
cussing the soundness of this charge, I submit that such a danger can 
be best averted by entrusting the government of the country in a full 
measure to those whose pecuniary interests are most closely bound up 
with its stability. 

It may be said, however, that though a property qualification may 
be suitable enough for a commercial undertaking, where business 
qualities only are needed for the management, something more is 
required in politics. That the government of a great country 
demands more than merely the qualities of the counting-house, and 
that those who have the greatest pecuniary stake in the country do 
not always, nor usually, possess the highest amount of political ability. 
This criticism suggests Mr. Mill’s objections to a property qualifi- 
cation, which may conveniently be discussed here. 

According to his proposal, voting power should be regulated by 
intellectual ability, which was practically to be determined by an 
educational test. ‘The only thing,’ he says (Representative Govern- 
ment), ‘ which can justify reckoning one person’s opinion as equivalent 
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to more than one is individual mental superiority.’ His objections 
to a property qualification are (1) that property is an insufficient test 
of education ; (2) that accident has so much more to do than merit 
with enabling men to rise in the world; (3) that ‘to connect plurality 
of votes with any pecuniary qualification would be not only objec- 
tionable in itself, but a sure mode of discrediting the principle, and 
making its permanent maintenance impracticable. The democracy, 
at least in this country, are not at present jealous of personal supe- 
riority, but they are naturally and most justly so of that which is 
grounded on mere pecuniary circumstances.’ With all the respect 
due to so great an authority, I venture to differ from him entirely. 
As regards the third objection, it may suffice to observe that though 
his account of the jealousies of the demos may be correct, his asser- 
tion that they are most just will seem very much more doubtful to 
those who do not regard the vox populi as infallible. Mr. Mill 
thinks that education and ability are the only things which should 
govern the bestowal of votes, and seems to be in favour of some 
sort of examination for the purpose of ensuring their presence and 
influence in the electorate. This project seems to me rather fanciful 
and rather difficult to carry out; but its principal vice is the entire 
omission of a factor which must receive some recognition—namely, 
the material interest of the voter in the State. 

Admitting, however, that education and ability should exercise a 
large influence in the matter, I conceive that their presence would 
be fully ensured by an income qualification. In the first place, we 
must bear in mind that, as a general rule, Mr. Mill notwithstanding, 
wealth is the reward of ability. Of course there are exceptions of 
able men who fail to attain it, but this failure is usually due to 
special causes. As Mr. Galton, I think, has pointed out, wealth 
generally indicates either original ability in the possessor, or ances- 
tral ability in a previous generation. In the first case the ability 
which should qualify for political power is admitted; in the second 
case it is probable that some portion of the ancestral ability has been 
hereditarily transmitted. Even where this is not so, the matter is 
rapidly righted by the natural transference of wealth from incompe- 
tent possessors to those who are better able to win and retain it. 
With regard to education it is hardly necessary to demonstrate the 
greater facilities for it which wealth affords ; facilities which are not 
at all likely to be disregarded in the present age, and least of all by 
nouveaux riches. Again, if in saying that the possession of property 
is too much due to accident, Mr. Mill means that it is a capricious 
gift of fortune which does not follow well-known laws, I think that 
the statement is obviously incorrect. As I have attempted to show 
above, the possession of wealth is, as a rule, the result of ability. If 
he further means to imply, that there is no propriety of connection 
between the distribution of power and the distribution of interest in a 
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concern, I may answer, firstly, that such a connection is extensively 
recognised in commerce; secondly, that on grounds of State expe- 
diency it is necessary that such a connection should somehow, and 
to some extent at any rate, be secured in politics. 

An appeal to the natural rights of individuals is of rather a 
doubtful value, seeing that the origin and sanction of such rights 
are, to say the least, obscure. As has often been pointed out, there is 
an important difference between ‘right’ as an adjective, and ‘a 
right’ in the strict, sense, and indeed that ‘a right’ may be morally 
wrong. Therefore, without any prejudice to the question of the 
existence or otherwise of natural rights, it seems to me sufficient to 
contend, from a standpoint of pure expediency, that it is of the 
highest utility to the State, 

1. That each member of it should have some share in its govern- 
ment. 

2. That the amount of this share should depend primarily on 
interest, but with a due regard to ability and education. 

If a property test is found to include all these, surely it is a 
strong argument in its favour. 

But it may be said that the application of this test would work 
injustice in cases of accidental losses, and that it would be unfair to 
deprive a competent man of his votes on account of reverses of 
fortune. I do not think this objection is of much real value. 
Purely accidental losses are so rare that for this purpose they may 
be disregarded. Pecuniary disaster is nearly always due in some 
degree to want of judgment, recklessness, or neglect; and it is 
obviously better that the influence of such qualities on the State 
policy should be minimised. 

It seems, then, that along with wealth goes not only that material 
stake in the country which must be allowed a due influence in 
politics, but also those mental attributes of education and ability 
which it appears at first sight to exclude. 

There is one further point which requires consideration. Interest, 
ability, education may follow wealth, but would wealth also secure 
the due influence of moral principle which is needed for the suc- 
cessful administration of the community? This question, too, must 
be answered in the affirmative. I do not mean to say that the wealthy 
are always moral or the poor always vicious; nor, except under striet 
limitations, that morality varies concomitantly with wealth. But I 
do say, and I think it is indisputable, that, though morality be not 
the monopoly of the rich, the larger share of vice is to be found 
among the poor. This, of course, cannot wholly be imputed to them 
as a reproach, much of it being due to the imperfections of socio- 
logical development which earnest men of all parties are striving 
might and main to remove. But while fully recognising this, we 
must yet bear in mind that the first necessity of a community’is 
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self-preservation, and even though positive vice might not be materi- 
ally introduced to political power by a Radical degradation of the 
franchise, it surely is clear that to flood the electorate with the lower 
morality which must accompany indiscriminate manhood suffrage 
could not fail to be a most serious peril to the State. 

Such a scheme of representation as I have suggested in this paper 
would doubtless fail to meet the aspirations of Radical reformers; but 
I think it should substantially satisfy all that they can legitimately 
demand without having recourse to the argument of brute force, 
which as a party they are the loudest to denounce. It may be taken 
as essential to a scientific theory of citizenship, that each individual 
citizen should be admitted to some share in the administration of the 
community, in return for the support which he gives it by his labour, 
his property, and, indeed, by the mere fact of his membership. Each 
eitizen may further say that he is deprived of his due share unless he 
is allowed to have a voice in the selection of the governing body. 
Therefore the demand for manhood suffrage in some form is logical 
and legitimate. But to demand for each man an equal share in the 
administration is to assert an equality among all men in external and 
internal conditions, which is obviously false. 

The Radical principle that the masses have a right to govern 
themselves is seen to be of very doubtful accuracy when we reflect that 
this claim is preferred on behalf of certain members of a community, 
and that the mere fact of this membership negatives the idea that 
they are entitled to self-government to the exclusion of the other 
needs and desires of the community of which they form a part. But 
the stronger assertion of some, that the will of the masses should be 
the supreme and only effective force, demands not only that the 
masses should govern themselves, but that they should govern every- 
body else also. This appears to me to be clearly indefensible, except 
by a vague reference to some supposed code of principles which in 
this case require to be justified themselves. It is well to recognise 
this while the question is still young, for at a later stage it may have 
passed beyond control. If the manhood suffrage of Radicalism is to 
be seriously presented to the country for acceptance, let us be careful 
to divest the project of the fictitious sanctity which it may derive 
from any supposed association with justice or expediency. Under a 
system of representative government, universal representation is the 
truest, and perhaps the only possible, form of perfect freedom, but 
equality of representation in the Radical sense is a mischievous error, 
which, under the guise of freedom, would serve only to promote the 
worst form of class tyranny. 
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COVERT-SHOOTING. 


No subject has of modern days given birth to more ignorant writers 
than shooting, so much so that to write with any real knowledge or 
understanding of it seems out of place and disrespectful to the 
public. Besides this, I feel the full difficulty of the task. How, out 
of such a sow’s ear, can I make a silk purse? how kindle enthusiasm 
about it? how invest with romance the mere taking away the lives 
of great numbers of defenceless animals? Marwood or Calcraft 
would have produced a more interesting paper, for their victims were 


human. The subject, too, is not a popular one just now, and the 


special branch of it to which I intend to direct the reader’s attention 
is the object of bitter public hostility—why, I could never quite make 


out, but the fact is so; and I myself shall be exposed to some 
animadversion, I doubt not, for venturing to say a word in defence 
or excuse of it. Admitting, however, its unromantic, tame, and ut- 
terly artificial character in the abstract, it is nevertheless in practice 
a sport, and one in which scientific arrangement and skill are requisite 
to ensure success, although unlike fox-hunting or salmon-fishing, it is 
capable, as regards its raw material, of being reduced to a certainty. 

A friend of mine whose pheasants had bred badly, but who was 
nevertheless anxious to show sport to the guests whom he had pre- 
viously invited to shoot, purchased 500 live pheasants in London and 
turned them down in his coverts. They happened to be nearly all 
cocks, which are usually sold cheaper than hens, and on one of his 
guests remarking on the singular preponderance of the male bird, the 
host, being a man of readiness and resource, promptly replied, ‘ Yes ; 
it’s a great cock year. But these birds flew well, and looked just as wild 
as if they had been conscientiously bred on the estate. To him and his 
keepers there was no romance; they knew that when 400 had been 
killed exactly 100 remained, representing so much outlay unaccounted 
for, or capital bearing no interest save such sport as could be derived 
from missing, or, alas! wounding a certain percentage of them. But 
from his guests these things were hidden. They, in their ignorance, 
were happy, as Othello says he would have been, however vile the 
inconstancy and incontinence of Desdemona— 


‘So he had nothing known.’ 
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They knew not, and there was nothing in the flight of the birds to 
tell them, that most of the tallest ‘ rocketers’ had come straight from 
Leadenhall Market. But the proper production of the ‘ rocketer ’ is 
a matter of arrangement and management—knowledge and study 
of the ground and placing of the guns. It is only by the hated 
‘battue ’ system, whose unpopularity is, I believe, principally derived 
from its French name, that this conversion of the tame bird into the 
wild, this creation of that most delectable of all shots to those who 
know how to handle a gun, and the most impossible to those who 
don’t, the ‘ rocketer ’ can be effected. The ‘ rocketer’ is the reverse of 
the poet—he is not born, he is made. The gun cannot drive him, he 
must be driven to the gun. To do this there must be men to drive, 
and it is merely the combination and due arrangement of men to 
drive, game to be driven, and guns to shoot it, that constitute the 
‘battue’ of such evil repute and the subject of such violent execration 
among those who never saw one, and don’t know what it means. 

Here is an example of cockney censure on the thing as he, according 
to his cockney lights, assumes it to be done, combined with cockney 
advice as to how it should be done, which, in spite of its Wonderland 
English, terse and concentrated ignorance, soaring bathos, attempted 
sublime and realised ridiculous, is copied verbatim from a leading 
article in a leading London journal only some two or three years ago. 
After denouncing the effeminacy of the modern pheasant shooter, this 
sporting instructor to the multitude says; ‘Sportsmen of tougher 
calibre, and more capable of exertion, unnerved by misty weather 
(sic), will seek out the ‘ rocketer ’ for themselves, and will decline to try 
their skill upon him when he is driven past them, ducking, calling, 
and chattering, and as helpless as a young duckling making its way 
to the water.’ These are feats which no one ever saw the ‘ rocketer’ 
perform. But on another occasion my risibility was likewise glad- 
dened to its inmost core by a fierce reprobation, possibly by the same 
hand, of the cruelty of ‘partridge driving,’ which process was 
described as hemming the unhappy birds with multitudinous beaters 
into the corner of a field, there to be ‘butchered’ in a mass without 
skill on the part of the shooters or chance of escape for the game ; 
winding up with a savage denunciation of those tyrannical landowners 
who not only did not permit their tenants to kill the ground game on 
their farms, but even forced them, under heavy penalties, to preserve 
their eggs. 

In the instructive passage above given, however, the impossible is 
pointed out as the legitimate aim of the manly shooter. But alone 
—manly or unmanly—he may as well try for the lost tribe as the 
‘rocketer,’ which I may at once define as a bird flying fast and 
high in the air towards the shooter. His only chance would be a 
pheasant that flusters up at his feet and flies straight and low away 
from him; a tame and stupid shot even if he kills him dead, which 
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he probably will not do unless he ‘plasters’ him, but will have to 
run after him and massacre him, winged, on the ground. Much in 
the same strain, though not so grossly ignorant, is the advice to the 
partridge-shooter to range the stubbles with his pointer, and kill his 
birds in the good old-fashioned style, not walk them up or drive 
them with beaters out of turnips, the main difficulty of following 
such advice being, that there are no stubbles to range over which 
would shelter a lark. 

Happy the man, no doubt, who lived in those days when the 
hand-reaped stubble was knee-deep, and the pointer beat the field 
for him with mathematical precision. He could go out any fine 
afternoon, accompanied only by a keeper with a bag, and return in 
a couple of hours with eight or ten brace of partridges and an appe- 
tite ; or he could with the same personal attendance, and in the same 
space of time, substituting only a steady spaniel for the pointer, 
bring home three or four brace of wild pheasants, and perhaps a 
rabbit or two flushed and driven from shaggy hedgerows as broad 
as lanes. But for us no such joys remain. The stubbles are 
close shaven as a monk’s pate. The pointer’s occupation is gone, 
and to the spaniel, the straight, narrow, knife-like ridges of economi- 
cal modern fences afford no opportunities for research or discovery. 
We must make a business of our sport, and systematically organise 
the day’s proceedings. We can do no good alone. We must have 
two or three shooters at least ; beaters must be told off to walk the 
bare stubbles where the gun is a useless encumbrance, and the birds 
must be manceuvred into the turnips or potatoes, when a line must be 
formed, and the game walked up by or driven to the dogless sports- 
men. And if the latter is done, as often is done, and as must be 
done when birds get wild—why not? Quid vetat? Why should 
large circulations so furiously rage, and comic papers and ‘ penny 
dreadfuls’ imagine a vain thing in the shape of descriptions and 
illustrations of fat young men seated in arm-chairs at the end of a 
field or covert, with pots of beer by their sides, languidly shooting at 
pheasants and partridges feeding on the ground? Making every 
allowance for the humour and paradox of the pencil, these critics 
and caricaturists are either grossly ignorant themselves, or, as is most 
probable, feel obliged to pander to the ignorance of others, by the 
dissemination of a fallacy, first promulgated by jealousy and the class 
hatred of ultra-democratic political agitation. Let the critic or carica- 
turist, keen sportsman, or even athlete as he may be, try conclusions 
with one of these obese young men in either shooting or walking ; 
let him try to hit one of these tame pheasants, theoretically feeding 
at his feet, but practically swinging over the tall tree tops with the 
wind, and see how many feathers he can eliminate from his tail—for 
no other hurt will he probably inflict. Yet the obese young man kills 
him dead ; and will likewise walk the critic speechless and inanimate 
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over stubble, moor, or alp. The ‘ dandies’ of old used sometimes to 
give people these surprises, and even the ‘ Masher ’ of this period may 
do so again. 

It may not be quite safe to count too confidently on the effemi- 
nacy of ‘ Childe Chappie.’ Such a one I can remember in my youth. 
Pale, slim, delicate, and even cadaverous in appearance, with the 
voice of a woman, the gentlest, shyest, and most unassuming manners, 
and an almost irritating lisp, he one night accompanied some 
roystering companions to one of the not over-1espectable night-haunts 
of the period—some ‘ shades’ or ‘ finish,’ such as the well-known Lord 
Waterford used to delight in frequenting—and there became the butt 
of a huge, bruiser-looking fellow who resented his white tie and ultra- 
aristocratic appearance. He bore the giant’s rude banter and coarse 
raillery with consummate good-humour for some time, till at last 
something was said or done which went beyond his power of endurance, 
when he walked up to the burly ruffian, and in his sweet, womanly 
tones said to the astonishment of all present : ‘ Look here, sir, if you 
behave like this, I’m afraid I shall have to beat you.’ ‘ Beat me!’ 
roared the pugilist, and he filled the vaulted den with derisive laugh- 
ter, in which all but a few who knew, or suspected they knew, who the 
diaphanous looking young man was, loudly echoed. ‘ Yes,’ with still 
lower and gentler tones, and a more decided lisp, replied the latter, 
‘because you've inthulted me.’ And now, as the matter began to look 
grave, bystanders on both sides interfered, and tried to settle the 
quarrel ; some telling the young ‘ swell’ not to be foolish. ‘ Take care, 
Captain,’ said one, who partially recognised him, and knew he was 
not quite what he seemed; ‘it’s the Birmingham Bone-Crusher !’ 
But the young dandy would hear of no compromise or interference. 
He had been ‘ inthulted,’ he again said, and, unless the ‘ gentleman’ 
apologised, he should ‘beat him.’ After the manner of those times 
a ‘ring’ was at once formed, seconds appointed, and the ill-matched 
pair, amidst wonder and laughter, began to ‘strip’ for a regular 
fight, which was to be conducted under the accustomed and strict 
rules of the P.R. The brawny pugilist was first in the ring, nude to 
the waist; his enormous limbs and body looking perhaps too enor- 
mous, too full of beef and beer, no doubt, for an encounter with a 
worthier antagonist ; but against such as now stood before him none 
doubted the result. Calmly and deliberately, as he did everything, 
the dandy ‘ peeled ’ to the skin, and as he drew the finely-embroidered 
dress-shirt over his head, one who was present told me the ‘ Bone- 
Crusher’ suddenly gave a start, and changed countenance, turning 
with a puzzled and almost alarmed expression to his second, as he 
saw all round the slender body of his opponent the similitude of a 
large serpent, tattooed with most artistic skill in varied colours on his 
white skin, with its many convolutions ending in the flat head skil- 
fully depicted as biting into his heart, or half-buried in his breast. 
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The ‘ Crusher’s’ friends afterwards confided to my informant that 
the spectacle seemed to ‘double him up. What manner of man 
was this? Young as he was, though not so young as he seemed, the 
‘dandy’ had been in many and strange lands, where he had ex- 
perienced many and strange vicissitudes, and this was a somewhat 
startling memorial of one of them. Anyhow, if it did not make 
the giant forget his ‘ swashing blows,’ they fell harmless on his lithe 
opponent, who, being a perfect master of the art of self-defence, 
twisted about and evaded them as if endowed with the sinuous 
tortuosity of the reptile emblazoned on him, till at last, substituting 
attack for defence, he dealt the exhausted giant such a blow from 
one of his long, slight, but wiry arms as made him utterly oblivious 
to the call of ‘Time.’ This was the long-remembered deed of a 
dandy of the period, and this digression is to warn the loud censors 
of to-day against the under-estimation of his scorned representative, 
the modern ‘ Masher,’ the derided ‘ Chappie.’ 

To return to the theme, I protest against the indiscriminate abuse 
of the ‘battue.’ It is the result of our civilisation, as we are pleased 
to term it. Besides the difficulties above alluded to, in the way of 
pursuing the sport after the manner of our fathers, recent legislation 
has placed many more obstacles in the path of such pursuit. No 
longer, after the passing of the Rabbits and Hares Bill, can we say, if 


I may be allowed to paraphrase and desecrate with so vile a pun Pope’s 
earliest lines :-— 


Happy the man whose only care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to shoot his native hare 

On his own ground. 


The hare is no longer his to shoot, and the ground itself, we are 
being taught to believe, is no longer his own either. No legislation 
has ever been so mischievous and so useless as the above Act. It is 
bad for landlord and tenant alike. Bad for the landlord, as it takes 
away from him one of the inducements, small though it may seem, 
to reside on his estate, and from this very cause it has depreciated the 
value of his land, just at a time, too, when land was sufficiently 
depreciated already. 

I was myself informed by one of the chief auctioneers and land 
salesmen in London, that this cause, more than the bad seasons, had 
made land unsaleable, because, after the dangerous principle which 
the Act established, that no contracts between man and man should 
hold good by law on this subject, purchasers feared the extension 
of the principle to other matters. He added that one of the main 
objects and ambitions of those who had made fortunes in trade used 
to be to buy a landed estate, with all the concomitant sporting 
amenities which to many of them formed its principal attraction. 
Suddenly all this was changed. A privilege, which by long-established 
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custom belonged to the landlord, was transferred to the tenant by 
Act of Parliament, with the malicious provision that no special agree- 
ment to the contrary, no matter how heavily the landlord may be 
prepared to pay for it, or may have actually paid for it already in the 
shape of low rents, should be binding on the tenant. So when the 
capitalist saw this thing done, and also saw what was done in Ireland 
in regard to the land itself, he put his purse back in his pocket, 
saying, ‘No! if what I buy is not to be my own, if Government 
is to step in and prevent me from deriving either rent or amusement 
from the land which I have fairly bought and paid for, I will put my 
money somewhere else, where, besides the advantage of receiving 
double the interest for it, if I like to give it away to another 
person, I can do so myself, and not have the operation performed for 
me by Parliament.’ 

It is bad for the tenant, as it encourages him or his son to neglect 
the real work of the farm, and to loaf about with a gun which he is 
apt to leave about loaded in odd corners inside the house, till his 
youngest brother, Jack, who combines a playful disposition with a 
keen sense of humour, finds it and cannot resist the performance of 
the time-honoured jest of full cocking it, pointing it at the head of 
his little sister, pulling the trigger, and scattering her brains against 
the wall. Anyhow, no one has been bold enough to assert that this 
Act has benefited or could ever benefit the tenant. It has, as was 
possibly intended, injured the landlord, and created a bad feeling 
here and there, no doubt, between him and his tenant, as was pos- 
sibly, for political reasons, also intended ; but that it has ever done, 
or ever can do, good to either class is, as is now well known, an im- 

























possibility. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, a political organisation in which real 
farmers are not represented at all—the three points of whose charter 
seem to be, 1, farms rent free; 2, landlord to do the repairs; 
3, tenant to have the shooting—may possibly approve of it, but only 
on account of the political and actual injury which it may inflict 
upon the landlords. The proposed sentimental pigeon-shooting 
legislation, too, happily thrown out in the Lords, was not only foolish 
but injurious. It would have interfered with a certain amount of 
trade and a certain amount of food supply, for the pigeon, like the 
fox, pheasant, and many other animals, would not exist but for the 
sport he affords; and to ‘’Arry ’—who owns no broad acres, nor is 
asked to battues—he affords the only possible recreation with the 
gun. Of the heart-rending stories of half-plucked, maimed, and 
blinded birds put into traps at the low public-house matches which 
*’Arry’ frequents, only a small percentage need be swallowed as 
truth—and that not without salt. But even if comparatively true, 
is it only at pigeon matches that such barbarous rascalities occur ? 
Look behind the scenes, magnates of the turf! What caused the 
‘Flying Potboy’s’ swelled back sinew the day before the Derby? and 
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what took away Sigismunda’s appetite and gave her that dull glazed 
eye on the morning of the Oaks? Is any notice taken of such 
atrocities? Does Parliament in consequence pass an Act to close 
that hot-bed of immorality, Tattersall’s, and declare all horse-racing 
illegal ? 

Once more to my theme. Battue shooting and grouse and 
partridge driving are as a rule the only modes by which game can 
be satisfactorily killed in England in these days. Space will not 
admit of my dealing with more than the first of these three, one 
word only I will say for the two latter. They are not only productive 
of the prettiest and most difficult shots, but they tend positively to 
increase the stock on moor or stubble. When shooting over dogs or 
walking up birds in line, the young birds get killed, the old ones, 
especially the cocks, escape, a very bad result for the prospects of 
next year’s breeding ; whereas when driven, these jealous and pugna- 
cious old reprobates lead the way, and are the first killed, to the great 
advantage of moor or manor. 

Now, of battues there are two kinds, the object being the same in 
each, but in the execution they are widely different, all depending 
on the knowledge and, so to speak, generalship of the organiser or 
manager, be he proprietor or keeper; and, indeed, many of the 
qualities of a good general are requisite for the due carrying out of a 
successful battue. One plan of operation must be decided on and 
adhered to. No detail must be neglected: one ‘ stop’ forgotten, or 
one gun misplaced, will sometimes entirely spoil the day’s proceed- 
ings. Besides, there are two kinds of hosts—the one who knows his 
business, limits the number of his guns according to the capacities of 
his coverts, and selects these guests with care, wishing to give 
them an enjoyable day’s shooting, and also to have his game pro- 
perly killed. The other, who is not a sportsman, asks twice as many 
guns as his coverts will hold, and asks them indiscriminately—‘ doing 
the civil’ all round, without regard to their shooting qualifications— 
with the result of spoiling what might have been a good day’s sport, 
a great deal of game wounded and lost, some of it so ‘ plastered’ as 
to be useless, and perhaps one of the party returning home minus an 
eye. And, indeed, at such an incongruous gathering, comprising, 
perhaps, youths from college, Oxford dons, professors, and a foreign 
count or so, there is sure to be danger. Out of a large country-house 
party, when all are asked to shoot, some will know their own in- 
capacity and decline, but others, especially the professors, will scorn 
the idea of any disability, and accept with glee the unaccustomed 
chance. ‘ 

I once asked one of these guests of doubtful sporting character 
whether he cared to shoot. ‘Ob, yes, he replied with avidity. 
‘I’m a wretched bad shot, but I’m very fond of shooting.’ With 
a heavy heart—for I had not the nerve to tell him what I ought to 
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have told him at once—to stay at home—I took the field with him, 
and I believe it was some years before that beat recovered the desola- 
tion which he dealt around him. There happened to be a good 
many hares on it, and he shot at all he saw, irrespective of distance. 
I never saw him kill one, but he Ait a great many, as he himself 
with conscious pride informed me. I placed this wretch at the end 
of a covert, where, being myself with the beaters, I heard him blaz- 
ing away freely ; and when I came up to him I looked round the 
open field in which he was standing, and seeing no sign of the slain 
turned an inquiring glance towards him. ‘Oh, yes!’ he eagerly 
answered, ‘I’ve killed a lot of them. But it’s very odd, they all 
went on, but they’ll find them in the next field. Look here! and 
here! fancy going on after that!’ he cried, as he gathered up a hand- 
ful of fur from the grass and held it up in triumph. I said nothing, 
but silence is eloquent sometimes; I was overwhelmed with horror. 
For myself, if I wound a bare and do not recover it, I am wretched 
all that day. And here he was, calm and even exultant, either una- 
ware of the hideous cruelty he had been committing, or else utterly 
callous to the sufferings he had inflicted. It was revolting. This 
monster, against whose name in the game book I put the blackest 
of marks, was otherwise a kindly-disposed and apparently civilised 
being, sane and reasonable in behaviour except out shooting, where 
he never ought to be allowed to go, and where, I maintain, no one 
should be allowed to go till he has passed an examination—not com- 
petitive, but which should exclude all who fail to reach a certain 
standard, or until he can hit a mechanical rabbit or ‘ running hare’ 
in the head and shoulders, instead of the tail and hind legs. 

In such a party, too, will probably be found the ‘ plasterer,’ who 
prides himself on quick shooting, and in cutting down the birds 
before they get well on the wing—a valuable accomplishment when 
walking after wild partridges in the open, but most objectionable 
when applied to the pheasant, whether in or outside a covert. The 
plasterer, whose plastering often arises from jealousy, will plaster— 
i.e. blow the pheasant into a pulp—the moment he rises above the 
trees of a low larch plantation, when walking in line with the 
beaters, rather than let the forward guns, for whose safety he shows 
small regard, have the fine ‘rocketer’ which the same pheasant 
would have become by the time he reached them had his life been 
then spared. It should be a fixed rule in covert-shooting that the 
guns inside should only shot at ground game, and at such pheasants 
as go back over their heads, leaving the low-flying pheasants in front 
of them to be dealt with by the guns outside. This rule is invariable 
at properly-conducted shootings, and if made universal would greatly 
increase sport and save many lives and eyes. And, while on the 
subject of danger, I will add these golden rules, which, though they 
may not ensure safety—because ‘ accidents will happen’ from glanee 
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shots or other contingencies, even at the best-regulated shootings— 
will, if observed strictly, minimise the danger— 

1, Regard the gun as what it is—an enemy to life; carry it 
loaded or unloaded, with the muzzle vertical to earth or sky. 

2. When loading, after inserting the cartridges, close the breech 
by raising the butt of the gun, not the barrel. 

3. In covert, with guns or stops forward, never shoot at a low 
pheasant, woodcock, or any bird. 

4. Never shoot long shots at ground game. 
~ §. Never shoot ground game on the sky line, or any hilly or un- 
dulating ground in a covert. 

6. Never ‘ follow on’ to any bird or beast crossing the line or 
level of any human being or domestic animal. 

It is no excuse to say, as I have heard men say when remonstrated 
with for ‘following on,’ ‘Oh, I was not going to shoot till it had 
passed you.’ While aiming at bird or beast he cannot tell when he 
may shoot. His eye is on the object to be killed, and he cannot see 
two things at once. He may ‘ pull’ at anymoment. He must both 
aim and shoot in front of, or behind him ; when the object gets near 
the line of shooters or beaters he should ‘ recover’ his gun and not 
put it up again till the game has passed it. This rule is to be 
specially observed in grouse or partridge driving. 

I wonder to find myself now writing with unimpaired sight and 
uncrippled limbs after assisting at some of the battues of my youth. 
At the recollection of one of these I even now shudder. The party 
consisted principally of the host, a statesman of some distinction, and 
his sons and sons-in-law. Rules there were none, all seemed to go 
where they liked. The guns were like the flaming swords at the 
gate of Eden, and pointed every way; three or four shots went at 
every pheasant as soon as he got a yard from the ground, the 
numerous family firing indiscriminately, and apparently, like French 
soldiers or young recruits when excited, from the hip. At one point 
all the game seemed to be going back, and on my calling the keeper’s 
attention to this, he said, ‘ Yes, I’m most afear’d Mr. Edmund has 
got a-talking.” Mr. Edmund was the youngest son, who had gone 
forward with a college companion to a point where hares were ex- 
pected to cross. I knew him well,a sharp youth, with very advanced 
views, and as he never did anything else but talk, this result did not 
surprise me; but even I was unprepared for what I saw when we 
came up tohim. He and the college friend were standing about thirty 
yards apart, with their guns laid aside against trees, carrying on an 
animated argument in loud tones and with profuse gesticulation on 
the question of the nature and attributes of the Trinity, which dis- 
cussion, whatever convincing result it might have had on either of 
their minds, had effectually turned all the hares, for which reason, 
unmindful of the cause, they had abandoned their guns. A merciful 
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Providence guarded the party; though death with levelled dart 
stalked besides us all day, no one fell. The host, who especially bore a 
charmed life, used to vanish occasionally, only to reappear suddenly 
at unexpected places in front of the line and in the direction of the 
hottest fire. He never spoke or gave a warning signal of his where- 
abouts, but crept about silently, like a red Indian; and I myself, if I 
had not even then observed the ‘ sky line’ rule as to ground game 
above mentioned, should inevitably have slain him on our way home on 
a little eminence on a gravel walk in his own garden. He, however, did 
not err from ignorance; he knew his own risk, but was so impervious to 
fear that he seemed to be a fatalist : ‘ Never mind me,’ he used to say, 
when even one of his reckless and excitable offspring, for whom he 
had posted himself as a target at intervals all day, had been almost 
shocked and sobered by having fired at his parent’s gaiter in mistake 
for a hare on one of these sudden appearances in front of the line, 
and was only indebted to his own want of skill for escape from possible 
parricide. ‘Never mind me, I can take care of myself’ (the cleverest 
men have their delusions); ‘ but don’t shoot each other!’ Then he 
would disappear again, make one of his mysterious flank marches, 
and calmly court death in some other locality. 

Dangerous as these excitable youths were, I have seen others 
more dangerous. Their excitability was natural, the result of too 
active and mercurial a temperament, and the danger arising out of it, 
though grave enough, was not quite so formidable as that caused by 
the artificially produced excitement of habitual over-indulgence in 
stimulants. One young man who had contracted this fatal habit, 
and consequently was haunted on occasions by visions of black beetles 
and crawling reptiles, who once was heard to say, as he pushed back 
his chair after a breakfast consisting of a peach, a bottle of champagne, 
and a glass of brandy, ‘There, I haven’t eaten a heartier breakfast 
than that for a long time,’ had been shooting at a neighbour’s of a 
host of mine, who recounted this story of his doings. This young 
man while out shooting, and being, as he himself described it, ‘awfully 
jumpy’ that morning, happened to be about thirty yards from a 
hollow lane along which a beater was proceeding carrying three or 
four hares on his back. They wobbled about as he walked, and the 
jumpy youth, catching sight of their movements just above the fence, 
instantly fired a snap shot, with the effect of putting several pellets 
into the unhappy beater’s back. Fortunately, however, such deplor- 
able examples are rare. 

The ‘jealous shot’ above alluded to, is, even if he be not 
a ‘plasterer,’ an objectionable character, whether you meet him 
at such a party as I have described or in better-conducted field- 
days, where, as he often shoots well, he may be also found. --His 
object all day seems to be less to enjoy himself that to'spoil -the 
enjoyment of others, and he will always prefer | a bird to 
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his own. Without being at all sui profusus, he is alient appetens. 
He is ravenous for the best place, and often unsatisfied when he has 
got it. He often keeps a score of what he kills, which usually 
amounts to two-thirds of the whole bag, generously leaving the 
remainder to be divided among the other four or five guns. He is, in 
short, a conceited and selfish animal out shooting, and is not always 
asked a second time, yet in private life sometimes he is not a bad 
fellow. 

But we will imagine a scientifically-organised and faultless shoot, 
with none of the above drawbacks, but with six good guns and coverts 
full of game, a kindly and courteous host, a fine morning in the 
latter half of November, a slight frost having now (ten A.M.) given 
way to a bright sun and gentle westerly breeze. We proceed to the 
first covert, a small clump in the park in sight of the windows of the 
mansion—which is not necessarily of the ‘ fine old Elizabethan type.’ 
Hazel slips stuck in the ground about eighty or a hundred yards from 
the covert, with a small piece of paper in a cleft at the top, mark the 
several positions of the four forward guns, whom the host now num- 
bers off to occupy, taking the other with himself to walk in line with 
the beaters. For a time not a sound save the gentle tapping of the 
beaters’ sticks is heard ; there is no shouting, no ‘ Hi, cock!’ or wild 
yelling, which is deemed so indispensable at uncultivated battues. 
The host will not allow such barbarous customs (for be it known, as 
he well knows, that the more noise the less sport; that shouting, 
instead of driving game forward, especially as regards ground game, 
drives it back). Then a shot or two, followed by several more from 
the inside guns, who are now warmly engaged with the rabbits, then 
the first pheasant—an old cock—is seen by the forward guns sailing 
silently along just over the tree tops towards them. His outspread 
wings do not move, he had attained his requisite elevation and im- 
petus when he rose before the beaters to clear the trees at the further 
end of the clump. He is lowering now, and apparently thinking of a 
descent to earth just outside the covert, but catching sight of the 
guns forward he re-agitates his wings and ascends again, as though 
not fancying a too close proximity to these four suspicious little 
groups of beings. These groups (of three persons each, i.e. the 
shooter, loader, and cartridge carrier) on their part are watching him 
anxiously. Whom will he come to? Whom will he honour with 
the responsibility of properly and becomingly taking away his already 
doomed life ?—*‘ first of that fatal day’ to his tribe. Has he an ink- 
ling of his fate? It seems so, for he soars higher and higher, but high 
indeed must he go to be safe from guns like these, and tall as he is 
when he ‘ rockets’ over the right centre, number two fires and catch- 
ing him exactly at the right angle, he collapses. His wings clap to as if 
by machinery, like those of a mechanical bird when he has finished his 
song outside a musical snuff-box. A very small bunch of feathers 
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floats lightly in the blue sky where late he flew; he ‘ leaves his life 
midway in air,’ and his body falls with a heavy thud just behind his 
favoured executioner, who, being the youngest of the party, witha 
certain interest in the host’s family which made him very nervous 
when this first ‘ gallery shot’ came to his share, knowing perhaps 
who was watching at the window—not without an opera-glass—felt 
great relief and satisfaction in his fall. 

It is a great thing to kill your first shot properly, for knocking 
down your game and killing it are two very different matters. There 
should be no flustering or spinning in the air, or easily inclined 
descents, followed by, oh, horror! active pedestrianism on the ground. 
Too many feathers left in the air indicate too great proximity to his 
tail ; they should be few and small, struck from the head, neck, and 
breast only. So should the ‘ rocketer’ fall; as straight to earth as the 
velocity of his previous flight or the force of the wind will allow, and, 
falling, never move so much as a feather. This done with your first 
pheasant gives you confidence; you have ‘ got the range ;’ you know 
that nothing is wrong with digestion or sight, and you feel that for 
that day you are sure to do your duty. Then follow a few more 
birds equally distributed among the four professionals, and disposed 
of with equal science. Then a few hares come cantering out mid- 
way between the guns, offering fair broadside shots, and are rolled 
over stone dead by well-laid, forward-aimed guns; no piteous screams 
or erect heads as they drag their broken hind legs after them, no 
coursing by retrievers, as would occur when a ‘ muff’ is ‘ behind the 
gun.’ They turn head over heels and never move again. And now 
the pheasants come quicker, and the firing becomes fast and furious, 
till behind each gun lie many little feathered lumps of varied hues 
on the smooth turf. Now and then, though very rarely, in the 
hurry and heat of the action, even these professors shoot a little 
behind a bird, and he carries on sorely wounded, but is usually marked 
down and gathered by watchful keepers, who stand with retrievers far 
behind the guns. Sometimes, too, though still more rarely, the very 
best professor among them, with an almost world-wide reputation, 
will ‘ clean miss’ an easy shot, for the man who never misses has yet 
to be born, And now many of the pheasants will no longer face the 
forward guns, and curl back over the beaters’ heads only to meet their 
doom from the two guns who are now standing back in the covert. 
As the beaters close in a semicircle at the end of the clump, the 
laggard birds only rise just at the fence, and give lower, nearer, and 
less interesting chances. These seem the easiest shots of all, but 
they are not so; nothing, I don’t know why, is more difficult than a 
low broadside shot at a pheasant, perhaps because he looks so com- 
mon-place, obvious, and easy, and perhaps because the shooter has to 
look all round him to see that no stray keeper or retriever is in the 
way before he fires, 
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But there are very few of these, and now all is over with this pro- 
lific ‘ clump,’ as it is called ; but it is really a little oval-shaped wood 
of some four to six acres. The host and his companion emerge from 
it, hopes his friends have had good sport, pays a well-placed compli- 
ment or two to those whom he has especially observed ‘ tearing them 
down,’ as he says, ‘out of the skies.’ The keepers and beaters collect 
the slain, and they all hurry on to the next covert. Fear not, 
reader! I will not repeat the dose. Although ‘ Ex uno disce omnes’ 
by no means applies to shooting—for it has many varieties—space, 
if not humanity, forbids my following the party further. Enough to 
say that, as was inevitable with fine weather, plenty of game, good 
management, and first-class guns, the head keeper at the end of the 
day, with a face radiant with satisfaction, hands a card to the host, 
who enumerates large totals to his gratified guests. The result is 
that the keeper is pleased ; his birds, so long carefully tended, have 
been ‘clean killed;’ nothing so mortifying to him as to see them 
missed or wounded. ‘Shoot, sir, shoot!’ said a keeper once to me 
who was generally known, from the character of his language, as ‘ the 
Blasphemer,’ when I was walking with the beaters in a covert and 
sparing the pheasants that went forward. I told him that I left them 
for the guns outside. ‘ But they can’t hit ’em!’ he cried in agony. 
‘Over, forward! There—there again! look at that!’ he yelled, with 
@ numerous escort of unnameable expletives as four barrels were again 
discharged outside without result, ‘ what’s the use of driving pheasants 
to the like of them?’ ‘them’ being two gentlemen of ancient family 
and of social distinction in the neighbourhood (for the Blasphemer was 
no respecter of persons), and these observations not having been 
delivered sotto voce, my host, I remember, was not pleased. 

On this occasion the host is pleased, for the totals are even 
more than he expected, and if these amounted to even four figures, 
what harm? who is injured by it? Not the tenant-farmers, 
many of whom are out beating or looking on with smiling faces, and 
taking as much pride and interest as the host himself in the success- 
ful proceedings, and who, with half the neighbourhood round, receive 
handsome presents of game, and what else can it hurt but the pro- 
prietor’s own pocket? for these battues are costly. Still, if he likes 
to spend his money thus, employing as he does a great number of 
persons, what harm ? 

Why, I repeat, should the Camberwell Daily Calumniator wax 
so wroth as it records these totals ? And if, after a wide distribution of 
gifts, the surplus be sold, what harm again? There is a large demand 
for game. The rich merchants and manufacturers, whose smart villas 
fringe the adjacent town, imperatively require it for their dinner 
parties. They have no manors of their own to supply it ; they must 
buy it, and if landed proprietors won’t sell it, so much the better for 
Allan-a-dale, who can thus monopolise and command the market. 
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Instead of a crime, I hold it to be a duty in the game-preserving land- 
owner to sell a certain portion of his game, for the double purpose of 
supplying a recognised want and of underselling the poacher. 

Why is there a sympathy with the poacher? for there is, espe- 
cially among some borough magistrates. First, because he is the general 
game supplier of the district ; secondly, because a sort of romance 
is attached to him. The poacher of theory and penny literature is a 
young, manly, athletic agricultural labourer who cannot control the 
sporting tastes which are so deeply implanted in his Anglo-Saxon 
nature, and who, with gun or wire, occasionally goes out to bring home 
a pheasant or hare to a sick wife or starving family. The real, 
practical poacher is the idle, dirty, drunken blackguard of the town, 
who will never work, who, if he has not already kicked his wife to 
death, neglects or forsakes her, and, in company with not less than 
twelve (with fewer he dare not go out), and often thirty or forty 
similar characters, sallies forth at night with long nets and scours the 
country round, breaking fences, leaving gates open, harassing the 
farmer in many ways, and when game fails, helping himself to poultry 
or anything else that is not his. He is as a rule a wretched coward, 
and the whole gang will run if met by anything like half its number ; 
but if, with his gallant associates, he meets an unhappy keeper alone, 
he will half-murder him; and he has the consoling reflection that if 
he wholly does so, he has sympathisers in high places, and will prob- 
ably escape the extreme penalty of the law, because his victim is only 
a gamekeeper, whereas if the gamekeeper kills him he is sure to be 
hanged. These large gangs only exist through the non-enforcement 
of the law, arising out of the above-mentioned sympathy with the 
poacher. They can be and are suppressed wherever the Night-Poaching 
Act is rigidly enforced. For this reason chiefly in Liverpool there is not, 
I believe, a single poacher. The authorities order the police to stop his 
spoils coming into market, so he cannot carry on his trade. Butin 
many towns he can walk in with his gang, loaded with game in broad 
daylight. No one says a word, and the police dare not interfere for 
fear of a snub fromthe Bench. Which is right, Liverpool or the other 
towns? One must be wrong, and I do not think it is Liverpool. It 
seems to me that any town will be the better for relief from a popula- 
tion of hereditary idlers, even if they are not also drunkards and 
thieves, of which the poaching community largely consists. 

I return to our host and his party. It must not be supposed that 
there are no intermediate stages between the perfection of his battue 
and the family scramble I have tried to depict further back; this 
host was a model in every respect, and chiefly for that reason all went 
well at his battues, He knew his business; every detail was arranged 
beforehand ; everyone knew his place. His temper was perfect ; 
there was no noise, confusion, or rating of keepers, as sometimes 
occurs to the detriment of everybody’s pleasure. Even the large 
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crowds, amounting to hundreds, who often assembled to see the 
shooting, seemed to be influenced by the atmosphere of rule, method, 
and orderly behaviour which prevailed around ; and, indeed, asa rule, 
the conduct of these large assemblies at ‘big shoots’ in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts is beyond all praise. To a nervous 
man it may be trying to have an enormous gallery behind him, 
commenting, he feels sure, even if he does not hear them, as he 
probably will, on each shot; but these comments are made as 
decently as possible, and with a kindly regard to the shooter’s feel- 
ings. ‘Oh, it was a very difficult shot!’ when he missed, and ‘ Well 
done !’ when he killed, is often the line of criticism. 

I did once hear of a nervous young man at one of these popular 
shootings whose lot did not fall in pleasant places. It was in a 
mining district, and a small ‘ tail’ of miners attached itself to 
each gun at the commencement of the beat, the number increasing 
and growing out of the bowels of the earth as the day proceeded ; 
each ‘ tail’ betting freely with the next ‘tail’ on each shot, and 
backing their particular gun to have the largest number when the 
game was counted at the end of each beat. The young man in ques- 
tion was not shooting well, and after two or three egregious misses a 
Herculean miner came up to him, and gently, but firmly informed 
him that he, the miner, had backed him, had already lost a good 
deal of money, and that if he did not improve his shooting, ‘ he had 
a moind’ to give him a ‘hoiding.’ Here was a contingency totally 
unexpected. This was adding the ‘element of uncertainty’ before 
mentioned as so desirable, in a very unpleasant shape, and witha 
vengeance. But I never heard how it ended. It is anyhow difficult 
to conceive that the intimation could have encouraged the nervous 
youth, or improved his shooting. 

On another occasion a noble lord, a distinguished cavalry officer, 
and an awful martinet, had a large shooting party, when, in spite of 
endless loudly-given orders, marchings, and counter-marchings of 
beaters, everything seemed to go wrong, pheasants included. So at 
the end of a covert in which little had been found, and that little 
not properly ‘brought to the gun,’ the head keeper was summoned, 
and, all resplendent in green and gold as he was, advanced with 
abject mien, faltering some trembling excuses to his now almost rabid 
master, who, cutting these sternly short, asked: ‘Shall we find more 
in the next covert?’ ‘I hope so, my lord.’ ‘ Hope, sir!’ roared the 
peer, with terrific emphasis on the verb. ‘ Do you think I give you 
100/. a year to hope? Now, go and beat that wood this way, and 
I'll post the guns.’ ‘ Your lordship means this wood?’ said the 
terrified functionary, pointing to another. ‘No,I don’t.’ ‘ But, my 
lord ’ expostulated the man, now more alarmed than ever. ‘Not 
a word, sir, obey orders!’ Irresolute, and evidently much perplexed, 
the wretched man marched off with his army and beat the wood, in 
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which there was absolutely nothing. Terrible then to see was the 
wrath of the baffled soldier, till the miserable keeper, seeing he was 
about to be dismissed on the spot, cried out in heartrending accents : 
‘It’s not your wood, my lord. It belongs to Lord W.’ (his neigh- 
bour), ‘and he shot it last Friday!’ All the keepers and beaters 
knew this, yet not one had dared to gainsay Achilles in his ire. 

Another host, who combined a highly religious temperament with 
an uncontrollable temper, on something going wrong with the beat, 
burst into paroxysms of fury with his keeper, to whom he used most un- 
parliamentary language. A minute or two afterwards, having cooled 
down again, he called the man up to him, and asked in subdued and 
penitent accents, ‘What did I call you just now, Smith?’ ‘ Well, 
sir, Smith replied, not without a tone of pardonable soreness, ‘ you 
called me a d—d infernal fool!’ ‘Did I, Smith, did I really? I’m 
very sorry. Oh! to think that one Christian man should use such 
language as that to another! Heaven forgive me! But,’ he 
shouted in stentorian tones, as his rage suddenly returned, ‘it’s 
God's truth all the same!’ 

Such incidents don’t improve a day’s sport, and happily they 
are rare, but their record has unduly lengthened this paper. Let 
me conclude by giving a word of advice to all neophytes in shooting. 
Shooting is cruel, so are many other things in this world. Don’t 
make it more cruel than necessary. Shoot humanely. How? First 
of all learn to shoot. Practise at projected plates, bottles, glass-balls, 
turnips, or any inanimate thing that moves, before you shoot at living 
creatures. And then, I implore you, shoot before, not at the latter, un- 
less sitting. Never mind if you miss, don’t wound. By shooting before 
the object (and you will soon learn how much or how little before it 
you ought to aim), you will, when you hit it, kill it dead, and so spare 
suffering to the animal and your own feelings, if you have any. Don’t 
shoot very long shots at any game; and never, pray never! at hares 
going straight away from you, unless very close to you, and you can aim 
at the back of their heads. Broadside, if you shoot well before them, 
you can kill them dead a good way off, but going straight away you 
are certain only to wound them. The ‘monster’ described earlier, 
when I asked him why he shot at a hare 80 or 100 yards off, seeing 
there was no possibility of killing it, replied: ‘Oh, I don’t know 
that. A chance pellet might enter the eye and so penetrate the brain 
and cause death ;’ (This was his ghastly idea of humour) ‘ besides, I 
wanted to try these new guns!’ Avoid, humane reader, any such cold- 
blooded experiments, and when there is much doubt, give the poor ani- 
mal the benefit of it, and forbear to press the torture-dealing trigger. 

And you, critics on shooting and censors of country gentlemen’s 
habits, try to be charitable, nor, because you cannot understand it, 
think a sport common and unclean, and condemn a class with which 
you are totally unacquainted. We all have our faults, and the 
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battue giver and frequenter have no claim to infallibility, being 
human like yourselves. But, as a -rule, they will be found, if a 
Royal Commission was appointed to examine the details of their 
discharge of the every day duties of life, to compare favourably with 
any other section of mankind. 

I have spoken my mind freely and without fear on an unpopular 
subject, of which I have taken the especially unpopular side. Battues 
are against the ‘spirit of the age,’ it is said; so again, it is said, is 
the private ownership of land; so, it may be urged in the future, is 
the private ownership of a watch. Alter our laws if you will. Let 
all possession of property be illegal, and curtail its rights to the limits 
of the clothing we have on our backs. Annul all contracts, forbid 
buying and selling, abolish trade. Take from those who have and 
give to those who have not, but at least let all who have be tarred 
with the same brush ; and until our laws be so altered, or in any case 
cease from the hypocrisy and spite which attacks not only the worldly 
possessions but even the amusements of one class alone. 


W. Bromiey-Davenport. 
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